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Page 27, L 33, put the [ before ^ but such was J 
„ 30, 1. 11, et passim^ for Tughluk 7^ead Tiighliik. 

„ 31, L 11, /or Aluhammacl Siiri read Muliammad-i-Silri, 

„ 32, 1. 4i, from below, /or Arab read the Arab. 

5 , 33, 1. 10, the semicolon belongs to the end of the preceding Erie. 

„ 34i, L 14, /or history 7'ead history is. 

„ 36,1. l,/?r shortly roofj stoutly. 

„ 37, 1. 1,/or ul-Mamalik read wa Mamalik, 

58, 1. 3, from below, /or ngto read iiglo. 

55 68, 1. 19, put an H. before ‘ makhii’. 

„ 276, 1. second note. Add — General A. Cuniiiiigliam, 0. S. I., ident 
fies with the Otanta Yihara, mentioned in Yassilief 

Bouddisme’ (French Translation, p, 56), 

55 281, line 7 of the note, for son read sons. 
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A Copper Plate containing a grant of land hj Lahsliman Sen of Bengal^ 

found near Torpon-digM in the District of Dindjpur^ 187tli; — 
Bg E. Vesey Westmacott, C. S. 

(Witli two 

Among tlie works rindertaken to employ the people in Dinajpur during 
the scarcity of 1S73-4 was the deepening of a small tank to the north of 
the one called Torpon-dighi, or ‘ the tank of offerings/ six or seven miles 
S. S. E. of the ancient Muhammadan capital of Debkot, and the Hindii 
remains called the city of Ban Baja. Two miles to the eastward is a mauza’j 
called Baneshwarbati, and Doctor Buchanan, in his account of Binajpurp^' 
mentions the traditions connecting this neighbourhood with the mythical 
Ban iiaja. 

From the mud at the bottom of this small tank was dug a copper 
plate, thirteen inches long by eleven and a half wide, engraved on both sides 
with a grant of land made to a Brahman by Laksliman Sen, a prince of the 
Hindu dynasty which Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji found on the throne 
of Bengal, when he carried the Muhammadan arms into that province^ 
A. D, 1203. 

At the top of the plate is atlixed a circular relief, nearly three inelies 
across, in. copper, representing a ten-armed god, very similar to that litho- 
gTaphed by Mr. James Prinsep as at the head of a plate coiitaining a 
record of a grant made by Keshab Sen, son of Laksliman Sen, found in par- 
gaiiah Edilpur, zila’ Bacprganj.f 

The ehai'aeter approaches more nearly to that of the Keshah Sen plate, 
BO far as I can judge of the latter from Mr. Prinsep^s lithograph of a some- 
what imperfect impression, than to that of any otiier plate which I have 

Page 6G0, YoL ix, Martin’ s Eastern India, 
t Page 40, Vol. vii, Journal, As. Soc. Bengal. 
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Imd an opportunity of examining, but differences are perceptible the later 
plate tending more to the modern Bengali. Both are of a type rather Bengali 
than pevanagari, and of a type which has advanced nearer to the Bono'ali than 
the Amgachhi plate of the Pals,* or the inscription in the pillar in'the Di 
najpm- Eajbari.t ^ The ^ in both Sen plates is the Bengali one, while in the' 

Amgachhi and Rajbari inscriptions it is the Devanagari. ^ ^ b w 

and most of the letters are identical in both Sen plates,’ and more Benga- 
li than Devan^gari ; T, are the same, and at flr.st sight remote 

from either Bengali or Devanagari; it, and ^ are undistinguislmble in both 
plates, being nearer the Devanagan form than the Bengali, which anneai-s 

sin '"S! f ^T- “f “graved after the death of Laklhman 

41 % Eak.shman Son’s plate appear nearer Benaalitl, an 

in which 

Keshab bens plate seem to show a further step in the same direction, are 

^9 % and the composite form of 

Theonlyinseriptions relative to theSen kings quotedbvProfessorLassenS 

andEcshahSen. The grant is made by Keshah Sen, son of Lakshman 

Ml Prin’elZT which 

Ml. Innsep considered the signs of the erasure of another name. As the 

a lei s name remains unaltered, the name for which that of Keshah Sen 

r 'si" "i:' 

M.dl,ab Sen, wlieh has the sam, pmsodiae.l salne as i.sSr“'“ 

A LseHpI is gi... aTp^“’ * pti" U STb” 

A disburse on the Bengali Language and Literatui-e” by Wa jZ 
raina (Hooi^hlY, Sam vat i -i ^ JSja- 

Babu Hari D4s lla+t ' Bengali character sent him by 

it, but supplied the gaps couieeturallv O ^ 

plate, I find that the discrepancies arelsliZT-f”T “If 

takes made either bv the frsr»R/» ‘K ^ ^ attribute them to mis- 

Pnn, plats, ori- 

tsa r:::. 

* As. Bes., ix, 440 , 
t Iixd. Ant., i, 126 . 

t ^ago 6o7, Vol. V, Journal As. Soc. BeiionI 
§ Page 746, VoL ffi, ^idiache AJtoramai«We. 
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pdii^ after wliieli different names of jffaces and different boundaries are 
given. After identifying tlie land, the grant goes on, as mine does,, witli, 
tliQ samaiahkt^ili Mijala^^^^ sag, where the page containing the 
remainder of the grant is missing. 

Besides this, I hear that Mr. Beveridge has recently found a, fourth 
eoppeiplate of the Sen. dynasty in the district of Bacprganj, but I regret 
not having seen it. 

Tlie grant which I am now discussing opens with an invocation to 
Xiirayaiia, with wliieh should be compared the epithet 
afterwards applied to the King making the grant. 

The first stanza is an allusion to Siva, under the name of Sambhii, 
the various attributes of a fertilising cloud being compared with those of 
that deity, as depicted in the drawing of Ishwara, given on page 249, Vol. i, 
Asiatic Eesearches, namely, his matted hair, in which Basaki, the king 
of Serpents, is entwined, and from which Ganges flows, the crescent moon 
on his brow, the necklace of human skulls, and the humour of abstraction. 
I am bound to say that Babu Mohesh Chandra Chakravarti, to whose 
assistaiiee I am indebtecl for the translation, refuses to accept my reading 
of necklace of white skulls” for sivetasiro7ndU, mjmg that the expres- 
sion must refer to a white garland on the head. 

The second stanza is in honour of the moon, from which, in the Clum^ 
the Sens evidently claim descent. 

In the third, the poison of hostile kings is neutralised by the juice of 
some twining plant, to which the feet of the kings of the Glicmdra-mmgslia 
are compared, a plant watered with the light of the gems on the coronets 
of prostrate kings. 

The fourth stanza compares the effect produced upon their enemies by 
the Sen kings, with the iDfluence of the season called Semmita, the months 
of Kartllk and Agmlidgcm. Babu Mohesh Chandra Chakravarti thinks 
Hemanta the name of an ancestor of the Sens. If so, he is not mentioned 
ill Keshab Sen’s plate. If he is a person, both he and Bijay Sen are spoken 
of as conquerors, but I can trace no reference by which to identify the 
dynasty supplanted, and to say whether it was or not that of the Pal kings 
of Gaur, one of whom, Yigraha Pal Deb, in the Amgachhl plate, speaks of 
his dominions or a province thereof as P a u n d r a-Y a r d d h a n a, the 
name used by botli Lakshman Sen and his son Keshab, 

The first of the Sen kings mentioned by Abul-Fazl is Su Sen, whom 
he makes tlie immediate predecessor of Balial Sen. I do not consider AbiiB 
Fazl’s authority worth much as regards the pre-Muhammadan dynasties of 
Bengal, and unhesitatingly accept the testimony of the copper plates, as to 
the name of Bijay Sen. 

, Negatively the plates support the theory that Balial Sen was not, as 
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the Beiis^al traclitions say, tbe son of Adisur, or of the mdfe of Adisiir, who 
brouLclit Kauauj Brahmans into Ben|al. It is true that Ahiil-Easil places 
a dynasty of which Aclisur was the first, and then all the Pal kings, be- 
tween Aclisiir and the' Sens, 'but as I have already said, I eare little for 
Abul-Fazl's authonty, and until I found that these plates failed to support 
it, I have been inclined to believe the Bengal tradition. The Chakravarti 
family, whose ancestor is said to have been one of the Brahmans invited by 
Adi.sur, date his migration into Bengal, from family records, in the end 
of tlie tenth century of the 01 iristian era, which w'ould bring Adisur after 
the Pals, and, in a paper on tlie Pal kings, I have already said tliat it 
appeared very probable that it should be upon the fall of the Pal Bud- 
dhist dynasty, that Adisur sliould restore Brahmans from the west, and 
that his successor, Ballal Sen, should continue the work by thorouglilj 
revising the caste system, as he is, by a very general tradition, said to have 
(lone. I can only say that I get nothing to support this theory from the 
Ben plates. 

Passing on to Ballal Sen, the expressions used are again disappointing- 
ly vague. He too is spoken of as a conqueror, and one who walked in the 
way of the Yeda, but there is no allusion to his traditional labours in the 
organisation of caste, which have rendered liim famous. Lakshman Ben, 
his son, who makes the grant, is said to have lived at B i k r a ni p u r, which 
I do not hesitate to identify with the old Bikrampurnear Dhaka. The Pail- 
dit employed by Mr. Prinsep has misunderstood the phrase giving the 
residence of Keshah Sen,^ and I cannot from the lithograph read the name 
of the place. In the Monghyr grant the name is clear, MiidgO’-giri mmiv^ 
MiBliiia Brimajjagashandaharat ; in the Amgachlii grant the word before 
BamahmJdia BrimajjagaskamJabarat is illegible. In my plate, Bihramf iir is 
quite clear ; in tbe Kesliab Sen plate I cannot read it, but the Pandit 
reads it Jamhugrama lyarkar, which represents no known place. 

When the Muhammadans entered Bengal, A. D. 1203, they found the 
Sen ‘Hing reigning at Nadia, but for some generations their descendants 
retained some power in the neighbourhood of Bikrampur and Sunargaoii, 
and the iiKlications of rebellious zamindars, against wdiorn the Muhammadan 
rulers of Bengal from time to time led their forces into Eastern Bengal, 
probably refer to them. 

The King is called purameBlmam g^armnabaishndba ^arama hltaUarakch 
The second of these phrases shows him to have been a wmrsliipper of Yish- 

and in the Monghyr plate is replaced by Baugata, Deb Pal 

being a Buddhist. ■ In the Amgachhi plate the epithet corresponding to 
this is uttfortunaidy illegible* The Keshah Sen plate has apparently par 0 -* 
mmaw* 

* Page 50, Toh vii, Journal, As. Soc, Bengal. 
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, .Tlie title 'Lord of the G-anra/ or of Gaur, which the Pal Kings bore, 
does not occur in tliis plate, nor, I thinh, in the J^mgaclihi ' one, but in 
Kesluib Sen’s, he, his father, and liis grandfather, are .each called Sankara .. 
f^auresJiu:ara. . 

The term pMamihyata, ' meditating at the feet of, is shown b j its use 
in at least a dozen plates to indicate the succession of a son to his father. 

^ The. list of princes and court officials who are orde.red to ■ respect the 
grant, correspond in some measure with other similar lists. . Many, of them 
occur,,,, ill the Monghjr plate, translated by Wilkins (As. Ees., VoL I) and 
annotated by Professor .Lassen (Indische Alterthumskunde, Yol. iii, page 
731 ),,m„an 3 ^ in the Aiiigaelih! plate, and many in tlie Basahi plate, respect- 
in,g which Babu Eajendralala Mitra has- given his explanation at p. 327, 
Pfc. I, Joum., As. Soe. Beiig., 1873. I have, not compared any other plates, ^ 
but will note each officer’s title wdth M., . A., or B., as it occurs in one or 
other of the three plates I have mentioned. 

Bdjd (B.) must mean princes whom the Sek king considers subject to 

him. 

BajanyaJm, may mean only persons of royal descent, or Kshatriya. 

Bagnio (B.) may be either reigning queens, or queens-consort. 

Mdnaha^ (M.) probably means queens’ relations. 

(A,, M.) kings’ sons. 

Bdjdmdtfa, Amdtya M.) members of the king’s council. 

Bnroldta^ (B.) domestic priest. 

Ilaluulha-nnmddligcilcslia^ chief-justice, mentioned by Mr. IT. T. Cole- 
brooke, Essays, YoL I, p. 495,. ed. 1873. 

MaMsdndliibujraliiha, (A.) a great officer for making treaties and de- 
claring war. This officer, or a subordinate, is deputed at the end of the 
grant, to give effect to it. 

IfaMsenapafi^ (A., Seiiapati B.) The chief commander of the army. 

3IaM?nndrdcIhikrita, great mint-master, Tlie title can scarcely mean 
anything else, though we know of no Bengal coinage previous to the Mu- 
hammadan conquest. - ■ ... 

Aniaranga^ servant of the interior, or perhaps confidential servant. 

Brihadapurika, (UpariM M., rdjast (?) dnoparilca^ A.) This title in 
the Monghyr plate follows BdjastMniga^ and in the Amgaclilii one the two 
seem to be combined. Of what this officer was superintendent, it is impos- 
sible to say. Professor Lassen thought he was overseer of the officers of 
criminal law, whose titles follow^ in the Monghyr plate. 

MaMhsliajyataliha^ (nmJidhshapatdlika A., akshapatalikco B.). Babu 
Eajejidrahila translates this title 'justiciary’ ; akslm putala meaning ' law- 
suit and ' collection’. I think the officer may have been keeper of law- 
records* 
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MahapratiMra^ (A., M., B.) great doorkeeper, probablj 

coniBiaiKler of the bodyguard. 

I tliiuk was probably an officer in charge of revenue, 
from a special right over the land called hlioga. The letter I have read 
is not quite clear, and might be p or y. 

Maliainliiiyatk The word has several meanings, but this officer 
was probably head of the Forest Department of the Revenue. 

MaMganaslca damskViiha, {maJiMaiisMIiasdiham^^^^ M.) Mr. Wilkins 
calk him ^ chief ohviator of diffieultiesb Professor Lassen thinks him the 
same as IlaMscUlimiahliaga in the Keshab Sen plate, and as Sddliam 
means ‘ material,’ lie considers this officer Minister of Public Works. 

Glmitroddlmmmha (M., A.) thiefcatcher ; this was probably a milita- 
ry appointment, established to cope with the predatory hands which infest- 
ed the country even within the last sixty years. 

GauhniJca (M. and, I think, A.). The gcmhm wm a troop composed 
of nine elephants, nine chariots, twenty-seven horsemen, and forty-five foot- 
soldiers..,' ; 

JDandcqydsMl’cit (M., A.) YMkins translates ‘ keeper of the instruments 
of punishment’ ; it may, however, he derived from danda Si, staff, or mace. 

Zandandyalm^ (A., MaMdandandyak M.) was probably subordinate to 
tbe Iasi 

Bklmya^pati, (M.) rendered by Wilkins ^governor of a city’. The 
word lisliaya has so many meanings, that it is not easy to guess at the 
nature of the office indicated by this title. 

The Cliatia Bliatta caste, to whom, among others, the grant is addressed, 
are twice mentioned, the second time being where the grant of land is said to 
be free from the entrance of Oliatta Bliatta. I see that Olimida Bliaiida is the 
reading of Mr. Prinsep’s pandit, and Professor Blochmann also,"^' accepts 
this as an improved reading. I can only say that the first part of the com- 
pound letter is most clearly and the second I think w? but it may be the 
vowel The compound is certainly not Who the OlmUa Bliaita were 
it is as yet impossible to say, but they formed probably the bulk of the cul- 
tivating population of the country, and I think it probable that the reason 
"why tlie name has disappeared is that the Chatta Bhatta were made Mu- 
hammadans ; for the Bengal Muhammadan, who cultivates in many districts 
more than half the land, is not the descendant of foreign conquerors, but 
betrays in many points a Hindu origin. Gliatta and Bhatta I look upon 
as two distinct names, because I have seen the Bhatta^ or Batta^ written 
before the Chatta^ instead of after. 

In the Monghyr plate sr'W is enumerated among the things 

from which the grant is fw, and Mr. Wilkins translates it ‘ no passage for 

♦ doumal, As, Soc, Bengal,. Pi I, 1873, p. 226, Conkibutions to History and 

Geography of Bengah ■ 
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troops^ .Tlie plate lias tlie same expression, '.so lias tlie Banian- : 

gliati plate (p. 166, Pt. I,. J. A. S. B., 1871). 

Tile Kesbab Sen plate speaks to the Chattel 'BlinUa jathjan^ . where it 
iBiglit perhaps be Chanda Bhanda, as the transcript is not clear ; Oliatta 
Blmita pralesh^ as here, and a third time, where it is illegible in the., tran*' 
script. A, plate from the Sioni District,. Narbada territories, at p. 729, 
Tol. Y., Jonm. A* S. B., has ahliatta chcliliatra pnibesh^ as read bj M.r. ' 
Prinsep’s pandit. , I cannot read the character of that grant, and so am- 
unable to proBoniice it the expression I am looking for, but it is probably 
the same. 

Tlie expressio.il. Fatmcira-FkridJmia appears to me to have niucli . his- 
torical significance. The Fmmdm .are, I believe, mentioned in Mann as ..a . 
degraded race, that is to say, as I understand it, a race whose importance 
did not compel the Brahmans to give it a high rank in the caste system, as 
they did to the Kshatriya. Of the VanldJiana I do not remember to have 
met with any mention as a tribe or caste, hut it occurs as part of the name 
of each king of one of the dynasties of Kashmir, and I think I 
have met with it elsewhere as part of personal names. The compound 
Pamidra-Tarddhana is the Sanskrit form to which Mr. Stanislaus 
Jnlien has reduced the Cliinese name by which the pilgrim Hioueii 
Thsang calls an Indian kingdom which he visited in the seventh century of 
the Christian era. The position of this kingdom has been settled by Mr. 
Jas. Fergusson, in a paper published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, November 1S72. The pilgrim followed the course of the Ganges 
to some place near EajmaliaL The Ganges has shifted so much, that it is 
quite impossible to identify this place, but I am very much inclined to look 
for it near old Gaur, The appearance of tlie country leads me to suppose 
that at some time previous to the Muhammadan conquest, the main stream 
of the river, instead of turning southward where it now does, ran east along 
the present Ivalindri as far as Maldah, and then turned south, along the 
Mahananda, running eastivard of Gaur. 

The direction in which Hiouen Thsang was travelling was eastward, 
mid after following the course of the river as far as it took that direetion, 
he would naturally cross it and turn his back upon it as soon as it turned 
to the soutliward. The onlj^ difficulty is to ascertain the point wdiere the 
river changed its direction. After crossing the river, the Chinaman V’Cnt 
600 li, or from 100 to 120 miles, eastward, and found himself in the king- 
oi Pmindra-Vardtlhaua* Mr. Fergusson quotes from a paper in the 
Onental Qaarferhj Magazine^ 1S24, an account of Fiindra Desa, abstracted 
from the Brahman anda section of the JBhavishgat Furana, from which it 
appears that the chief towns of the MirndUi division of Fundra Fesa, com- 
prising Dimljpur, Rangpiir, and Koch Bilffir, were Yerddliana Kuta^ Kacli- 
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and Briranga or Valmrim, Faimcim^Van^^^^^^ was probably tbe 
division of Fimdra or Fmmdra Desa^ of wliicb Terddhana lufda was tlie 
oapitaL Eighty miles to the east of tbe place where I think it probable 
Hiouen Thsang may have crossed, or 100 miles from Rajmalialj dose to 
Crobindganj, is a place marked in the map Eajhdri^ wlndi is popularly 
known as BoridhonAcdfi, and which is the residence of a zamindar of very 
old.family, which 250 years, ago possessed estates nearly, if not exactly, 
coterminous with Akbads Sarkar of Ghoraghat, I have tried to identify 
the name of Paundra with that of Sarkar Panjara, adjoining* Sarkar Ghora- 
ghat on the north-w’^est, but am not satisfied that I am right. 150 miles 
further eastward brought the pilgrim to the kingdom of Karnrup, whieli, 
as Mr. Pergiisson points out, probably means the capital tliereol^ Gauliatti, 
which lies a good deal to the north of east, from Barddhon-kiiti, but per- 
haps not too much so for Hiouen Thsang to speak of it as to the eastward. 
The kingdom of Paundra-Yarddhana extended from the Kosi in Piirniah 
to the Erahmaputra, and iroin the Ganges to the hills. 

I do not think Pauudra-Yarddhana is mentioned in the Mongliyr plate. 
Deb Pal addresses the Gaura as liis principal subjects, as other Pal kings 
call themselves Gaureshwar, Gauradhipo. 

In the Amgachhi plate, Yigraha I^al has the expression Srf- JBnndm 
mnldliaiimtlm Kanhodihasa hisliagdntalijyiUdy and 1 have nut yet discovered 
any allusion to the Gaura. 

Keshab Sen (p. 15, VoL vii, J. A. S. B.) says Sri Fawidra imrddham 
h]bidktgct)Ualii)dtl^ the same expression as Lakshmaii Sen’s, where I take hhuk- 
as hkhaga in the Amgaehlu plate, to mean * province’, as if Fuaudra’- 
Varddhana were only a part of the dominions of the Sen kings. Keshab 
Sen has hange Bihrmu^pur following the expression, as if Bangu^ or Eastern 
Bengal, in which Bikrampur was, were a part of Paundra A’ arddluuia. 

The word haredgcm in the text may stand ior hartuigdu ^ chiefs,’ or for 
'hdrendrduy meaning the inhabitants of Barondra, a geographical ex]}ressioii 
which once applied to the tract I understand by PauutlrarVbir<ld]uina, and 
which I believe now survives iu the name ' Borind,’ by which the hilly tract 
in Maldah, Din^jpur, Bajshalu, and Bogra, is popularly known. 

The law requiring such an edict as this to be upon silk or copper is 
quoted by Mr. Coiebrooke, See Misc. Ess., II., 29S ; Digest of Hindoo 
Law, II. 278 j As. Ite., II. 50. 

The word dakAdud is a technical word, to express the fee given to tlie 
priest on the occasion of certain ceremonies. This grant of hind was made 
on the occasion of the king’s giving away gold, horses, iuid chariots. Perhaps 
he had consecrated a gift of a car and horses for the raUuiJdlra^ a suggestion 
of mine, which the Pandit rejects. 

The of Bharadvaja is the family descended^^ from the Blalu, 


or 
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Sage, of tbat name ; tlie pravara also indicates descent, here from 
Bliaradvaja, Angirasa, and Varhaspatja; these three are the same as those 
assigned to a Brahman in a grant discussed bj Mr. Colehrooke, page 305, 
Vol. ii., Misc. Essays, where he says that the distinction between gotra and 
pravara is not very clear. I may suggest that the gotra represents the 
direct line of the descent, while ihQ pramra enumerates the families whose 
arms, as a herald would say, the person was entitled to quarter. 

The description of the nature of the grant is not quite clear. The 
word sanlmdasMparMJi, which I have rendered ‘ fines for crirneh may be 
; the transcript of the Mongbyr plate, which I do not 
think veiy trustworthy, has sculasMparddh ; at p. 822, Part I, Joiini., As, 
Soc. Beng,, 1873, Babu Eajendralala Mitra reads sacUashdparddh, In the 
Amgaehlii plate, the engraver seems to have blundered into sadashapcwhci- 
rah. The expression has certainly some connection with the officer called 
in tlie Moiigliyr plate daslidparddhik, whom Mr, Wilkins calls ^ investigator 
of crimes’. In the to zamindars granted the Siibadars of Ben- 

gal in Muhammadan times, and by our earlier Governors-General, the duties 
of the landowners respecting the prevention and detection of crime are set 
forth, and I tliink the expression I am discussing may have some reference 
to similar duties. 

Of the names of places mentioned, I recognise none in the neighbour- 
hood of the tank in which the copper plate was found. K i e h d a h a appears 
to mean the Pool of the Meli”, the Nidi being an impure tribe wliorn I 
remember to have found mentioned occasionally, but do not recollect where. 

The measurement of land by the quantity of seed corn it requires, is not 
unknown in Bengal to this day, especially in Silhat and Kaehhar. 

The tables of measures of grain are given by Mr. Colehrooke at page 
583, Vol. I., Miscellaneous Essays, ed. 1878. The cirha or cirlmka differs in 
quantity in diifereut parts of India, but the table taken from the Bhaxii- 
sligapiirdna accords best with the denominations still known in Dinajpur, 
and is probably the one to which we should refer. The unit is the mmhtl 
or handful. 


2 pala 

or mushti = 1 prmrUi 



4 

2,..' = ■ 

1 

kurava 

16 ■ 

== .'.8 = 

4 

= 1 prastlia 

6:1. ■ 

^ :='-82.- = . 

16 

== 4 = 1 arhakee 


The according to this calculation, Mr. Colehrooke makes 221^ 
tolas, or 2 sers 121 chataks, and corresponds nearly to the kcdlid, a wooden 
measure holding of dhdn two, and of chaitl three, seers of 96 tolas, in Binaj™ 
pur. 


B 
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The name arlikja is also used, nearly corresponding to the Icalha. A. 
Liu'ha takes six or seven katlras of seed, so the grant here recorded was, 
roughly speaking, about seven acres. 

The produce is said to he 125 purdn oi cowries. It is not clear wlie- 
thcr this refers to the gross produce or to the rent. Mr. Colebrooke’s 
table gives 

20 hapardah = 1 Mklni 
or coivree 

80 == 4 = 1 pan 


1280 

= 64 : 

= 16 = 

1 pmrdn. 

le Diiidjpur people say 



4 

€Owree=^ L ganda 



80 

= 20' = 

1 pan 


820 

= 80 = 

4 = 1 

dam 

12S0 

= 320 == 

16 == 4 

= 1 kalian 


Tl)us the Milan of Dinajpur corresponds with the ancient pnrdn^ and 
asj viicn cowrees were last current, six or seven hdhan went to tlie rupee, 
the annual produce of the land granted amounts to about twenty rupees, 
or, calculating roughly, a rupee a higha. Average good arable land in 
Dinajpur pays a rent of a rupee or a rupee and a quarter per biglia at 
tlm present time, so the language of the grant probably refers to gross pro- 
duce. 

The land granted is to be all good land, of which none is unculturable 
waste, none is sacred to a god, none is taken up with cattle paths, and none 
is used, as large spaces near villages are, for latrine ground. 

The slokas with which the grant concludes, occur repeatedly in other 
similar grants. 

The date, the year 7, appears to refer only to the reign of the Xing, as 
is the ease with most grants engraved on copper plates that have come to 
my notice. 

The age of the grant may, however, be known by the character, and 
by the date of the subversion of the Sen. dynasty, to be between 1100 and 
1200 A. D. 

The words following the date I take to be the name of the scribe or 
the engraver. Compmng this grant with that made in the next generation 
by XesHxIB Se 2 ?*, the only points requiring notice arc the use by the latter 
of the title Gaureslmmr^ to which I have before alluded, and the attributing 
to Kesilib Sejt sovereignty over the Asvapati, the Gajapati, whom I take to 
he the King of Orissa, and the Narapati. 

The Buddhagaya inscription, to which I have previously referred, is 
shown by the character in which it is engraved to be later than this, and is 
dated after the reign of Laishman Sen, in the time of Asoka Chandra Deb. 
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Tliere is notlniig to sliow wliat, Lakslimaii Sen tins' maj he. nor is tliere anr 
connection kiiowiij I believe, betweeii a King Aso'ka ainl tlie Sen clviiastr 
of Bengal. The inscription contains an allusion to the triumpli of the Lion 
over the Blepliaiit, a device which occurs frequently in Hindu earvincr, aiirl 

which appears to have some connection with the Pal dynasty of B-urja I ; 
but the subject is still obscure, and I cannot find that the BudJiiagaya in- 
scription throws any light on the history of Bengal. 

Transcript, 

% © 1 ! 

’^*r%s( A . { B. ) 

7q*«(E.) II 

ww: ^-f (h. )=C t%a^T‘iigT’ggT%'m-'5r?0- 

XlOtls#WTiT5if'iIf=iair'^ig-^: •? msS^a' II 

a?!'?: 

■?i^wrflW^?!rsgft5j^aVc§r'j'«Hfi.gT?rr- 

^ww^^Jt^-srTinKifmTWtsia^iwir^r- 
^ff2Tir^'frca«i^'TO2: i 
m?rTfK^iF’CKiTO5J=i!'sr’a 

ssiSfiT ^ ■srm i 

^Kragfwf^fs^tsft(A.) fsTTO'fi(i.)%s(A.)fq' '#’^’a5!s-(A.) 
ajf^^r ^cTig'sii(A.)ftt ^ to^s qt ^(j.)^ff il " 
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?j )f|^?r H’gTtTSTTfTOSr 

^^^rTT^TW?iJn'iT trtTRnjjg 

’wwJiWTW<iai’Ci3TS5i^ ;cr<5jrflTSi 'q^rf^rr 

?r?wrfaif^r'qf?Jfr ^rsfr^rir -s^fq-fT^ n^i^qar- 

ffft^ 

#T^^^’g5imP5TTT5jrfqqfif^iq5iqf ^<!wqTf5«qr ?['!«sn«rqi fqqqqrsii^^ 

'eairw5rqT^Tq4tr^i(A.)s^^5'^'f^raTf'^’^f4^rww 'gf«isn<rl>!!i'*r 
‘^srq^r^ qi^raffr ^??Tr^»[r<T ’g 

^(TW vjqtrf •^iqjT^qT^^4*rw’sj*fi.qTi%^Tq}T*riq^'5|^rq'?i^%WTrsr«fr^-- 
•i;?T:i®Ti:wjiirsT^Tqq4Tf^: wtiTT ^fg-w f?rw^’?Tt i 

ftqTf»rt ^f wrwiqr’ai^ ^■^(L.)’gg-:5rtflT«'f^'a'!a!^Ri^s!: 

(M.)f^.‘5T'^^ 3rTqm?Ei^iKwqf%: qWT’^wrfw fEf®r5TjTiigRiq!iitqfi(3i?!^‘'?^Tt!r 
^qi^ q^iTqr ’aR^wqfifqt^^T ft^q: 

ftjfx^w- g’u TRirqKi^: qfci ?r ’9^ ^iTs’gswfqt^isf^f^- 
?a’3ii;^<!r -iiftf 3rT^Kq5g*?r: s<fTsr*r^qs:»Bw:;-qqTqT’si qrqm 

jwre WTT^fisf ’qSmrq wrT^Toi 'sstF^’ot ■qi’I’WHl qq^t^ 
siT^mqiT^'grrFq'# 

s'^fsr fiiftiq^'^qs^qj »rji^ ’StflaKT^iqr flrmfqqrtiwsr’q , 

5TOs(A.)f«s^i) ^f^qiT^'tT?f35i qj!'g^T(A.)^fgra'qi«qsi^ 

?nqrr ^rwf^if sgr^^r qrm ■sn’a’ftssjsf ’9^(o.)?qiqr«qi3)iT i 

flrfqfVrtfq qrqfirf^Kiq'^q^ ■srtqtqmvtqrfr qr^i^ qqfWKqrfr qi^i^tqw i wqra- 
'qTq(p.)WT'q3tfw iwu t ‘qsMiqT^'qrKrsifw^qKTf^m: i qi»awqq:T 
fi^T qif^qiii q: qf^JiwrfiT «F<T qq^aisfq i 'tr q'S- 
qfqffTOT fqqrfi ^qjnftqrr ii qt^f^t qr % q^f l q fq^Tqr:(Q.) 

®fqqnrifqsfq:(Q.)9Tqqqiq”(R.)ii q:fq^qqiq;^T'3qfq'^%i^t fqqwajqg fl-qss 

qftfqq* q I qqi^fq«!;q^T^fr q q^r q fq qqq.- qscqFtqqr fq^iicji; ii 
qqqr qtKTqw^q fqqfqqtq^ i q.’q wqq =?:Tq fq ^qq qqiqtq: ii 
^9 q qrqf^ \ i ^fqqqiqjfq n 


Kotes cn the Tmnseript. 

A. Insertion of S, suggested by Molioslx Cluindra Clmkr(ivi|rt.i, 

B. for or M. 0. C. 

G. hatd for hdtd, 3VI. 0* C. 

D. Insei'tion of s, M. 0. 0, 

E. ante for antre^ M. 0* 0. 

E. Double tlie /., M. C. 0. 

G, Eor meifa read meha, M. C. C. 

H, M. C. C. writes tbo muswara and eh ixtHteud of tbo coxuponiid neK 

I, Tpa for ttka, M. 0. 0, , 

Myff for ksha^ M. C* 0. 

k. bdsita for bdsrUe^ M.; 0. 0. 

■Ja ^ for ■ 
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M. for ’ff, M. C. C. 

K. M. 0. C. rca<Is hmdscharatha- for hemdsi/adatha. 

0. sarJjhci for sm-hhai^ M. 0. C. 

P, Dhfiymmchiusdsnnah slokdh for (llm'mmdnwjasinah rjJohah. Tlio engraver’s blun- 
der is obvious. 

Q, . Insertion of M. C. 0. 

E. salm for sdha^ M. C. 0. 

Trmislafion* 

Om ! Salutation to Nahayana ! 

1. jilay tlic germ of yoin prosperity bo developed by the c-lond wbieli is the flus- 
tered bail* of Sambjio, by whom tbo sorrows and pains of tlie world are (lone aivay, tJio 
cloud whose lightimig is the dash of the jewel of the serpent hung, whose I^'Dl^A-Bo^V 
is the crescent moon, whose water is the river of heaven, and along which a row of 
herons fly, the necklace of white skulls, and whose collcicted ah- is constant meditation ! 

II. ]\Iay you rejoice in the light of the moon, full of needar, at whoso appearaneo 
the sea is glad, i)artridges cease to fear, and the husband of liati* boasts hiinsidf poei*less, 
the moon, which, alter long scries of meditations, has hecjui proved to ho alwaj's full! 

III. TJie kings of the race of AeshoDiiiNATHt neutralizo the shaip fcv(:)r-]>oison of 
their enemies hy tin.* lusire of the nails of their feet, as with tlie juice of creepers, nur- 
tured (as plants with water) by the lustre of the diadems of nuiahcrs of kings, jiro- 
strate in liomago. 

IV. Of that race sprang IIemanta, in the fame of whose arms, resplendent on all 
sides from his inflincy, the faces of the kings of his foes withered as the lotus blossom 
shrivels ivith frost, and in whose cpialities the Yurtues of the house of Sen reached tlioir 
highest doY'clopnuait, as autumn matures']; the rice in the fields. 

V. P’hen Bijay Sen, the victorious, whoso mighty arms to this day clothe the four 
quarters of heaven with the light of the fame that attends them, became lord of the 
eartli \siiieh the YvaY'os of foni* oceans girdle as Yvith an undulating xone. 

* VI. I^cxt Yvas Ballal Sen, an active foe to the influence of the Iron Age, Yvalldrig 
in the path of the V^edas, an incarnation of wax*, w'ho hy means of his victorious liei'oism 
in a moment brought' into his own liands the Yvealth of his enemies, undirainishod. 

Yll. Laksuman Sen, the iving, foraied hy contributions of ^jarts of the Lords of 
the <iuart(u*s of heaven, who longed for the Ioyt of the Nymphs of the (quarters, by the 
power of his arms qiudling the tone of YYair in his cneiuies, holding to the Ym-tue of the 
Eoyal race, became a standard of courtesy. § 

VIII. His (3nemios again and again freed themseHes from the ties of the world, 
in the same Yvay YvitlidreYV thomselvos from Yvorldly matters, and in the sluido loolced 
on him as a god and in fear of him trembled at every berry that dropped and CYu^ry 
blade of gr.ass that rustled. 

Katularpa. 

t The ^loon. 

X The name of Homanta suggests the season so called, the autumn months of Kartik 
and Agrahayan. 

§ The li(\avcn is diYucled into teii quarters, each embodied in a nymph, and each 
ha;ving its Lord, of whom IncEa is one. It is a popular fiction that kings are made 
xip of parts of these Lords. 
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[Prose.] Truly tho good lord, good woiwliippor of Vislmn, good kin" tho nrn 
sperous Sm Laksuman Sen Dbd, modifaiiing i,t tho foot of Si» Hai.ea'l Sen Dpi, from 
ont of his victorious camp, resident at BiKnAMinni, to all who aro present IP.i.'. 
Efijanyaka, Eigni, Eknaka, E(i,iaputra, Efijfimutyn, Puvohitn, Mahi'ulhimnnu'ulhv4’ 
sha, MaMsandliihigraMka, Mahasenipati, Mahamndvfulhikrita, Antaran.ni Biihadn 
pamka, MahtkshnpataKka, Mahapratihira, Mah&^,hogik,^ krahapilnpalCMah-Vnn«' 
badanssidhika, Chauroddhainnika, to those in charge of the ships, the clenhants 
tho horses, tho cattle, the hnftaloes, tho goats, the sheep, and tho rest ; to tlie Gml- 
mtl-ir, tho MapdshiU, tho DmuUmtpaka, tho jBi«hei/ap,iti, and tho like, tho fore” 
stors,andallwhooam thoii- HvoHhood at tho foot of tho Eng, nU who cam^ ont 
tho pnhhshod orders of governors, persons of tho casio of Chatta Bhattv th. 
coimtrjTnon, the cultivators, Beahmans, other than Bkahkans, [I am not * sure 
thattMsis the. meaning of Brahmmmrd>,-] to all persons worthy of ostoom men 
of understanding, men who msuo orders, to all chiefs who have tenures fo Siu 

decree, according to law, a piece of land, so long as the earth with the ,„n 
and moon endure, given up as a piiest’s foe, on account of the ceremony of my giyin' 

away gold horses, and chariots, for tho increase of my reputation for good deeds and 

ttat of my father and mother, with my mind fixed on tho Lord Eirdyant in tkc d.w of 

good deeds mth tho proper nte of pouring water, imto Siu I s u war Dee Rharmman 

my preceptor in the ceremony of the great gift of gold, horses, and chaidots in tE foL 
lomng of the Kauthuma treatise of the Sam V('da, he with the Brnhaxu of Bhitradvdia 
^girasa, and Bharhaspatya, of tho Gelra of Bhamdvaja, son of LAKsiutiN Dhar Deb 
WtlB son of MAllKK.VKnEVA DeM SllAKMMAX, wllicll WUH SOn of ITirTA 
m^w-tl' } Sivo, with aU pasturo and forest, with water and land, with salt-' 

pans, with hotel nut and cocoanut, with fines for crime, exempt from all annoyance from 
the entrance of Chatta Bhatta, a small acceptahle portion pJeMm Z 

reading is doubtful, and the uKianing still more sol 'witldn roco^niist'd \ ^ * 

the land of the village B™r, hounded on tho -t by :^rf " 

dman and given to tlio god Bubbha Bihaki w]ib*b m if^nt-fi-ue 

south hy the tank of h^ ^ 

north hy .Wn ^nr, [The ravine of the^Lotus] tl’ 
from imcultoable land, foul with use, endowments of gods and cattle tricl-q ' 


offoot^aro the following f&feJrom tho Dhama anusdsan. 
whomsoter 


Tins .Zoifc occurs as No. 2. in t],e Mongbyr copper plato, pao-o l‘>7 
engraver lias put pasyu for the first las^a. It \ No ^ 2 and No ^4 
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plates translated by Babu Pratapaeliandra Gbosh, pp. 107, 169, J. A. S. B.p 
1871. 

Slok 2. Botli he who receives and he who makes a grant of land, are equally vh- 
tiious in deeds, and go ever to paradise. 

Nos. 4s and 1, of the above grants, pp. 323, 328, J. A. S. B., 1873, except 
that Msiiim is read for gaminm. No. 2, of the .^mgaehhi plate. 

Slok 3. He who taketh away land granted by himself or hy others, rots with Ms 
parents, like a maggot, in filth, 

IsTo. 3 of the Mongbyr grant, No. d of the AxngaeliM one. Nos. 3 
and 7 of the two BasShi plates. Nos. 4 and 8 of the two from Chaibasa. 
In some majfati, ^ sink^, is read for j^acliyatiy^ roth 

Slok 4. Think that the wealth and the life of man are unstable as a drop of water 
on a leaf of the lotus ; considering all this as an example, the noble deeds of others 
should not be lessened by a man. 

No. 4 of the Monghyr grant j No. 6, of the Amgachhi j No. 5, in each 
of the Bamanghati, or Chaibasa. 

8ri Lakshman Sen, the Lord of men, hath deputed N hr ay ana Datt a, 
the Sd)i(Uii hiyrdJiik, to give effect to this Ishwara Sason. 

In tlic year, 7, the tliird day of Bhadra. Sri Nimahasani. 



E}mlma-‘Gtdtus m the JBvhat Bamhita. — JBy Pbaota'th M.A. 

Professor Weber in a passage approvingly quoted by Dr. Lorinserf 
in the appendix to his edition of the Bhagavad Gita, says that the worship 
of Krishna as sole god is one of the latest phases of Indian religious systems^ 
of which there is no trace m Vardha-Mihira, %oho mentions Krishna, hut 
only in passing, I would, however, draw the attention of the learned Pro- 
fessor to a passage in the fifty-eighth chapter of the Brhat Samhita, which 
is perhaps the identical one which he had in view when he penned the words 
italicised above* The passage is this : — 

11 W 
11 S'? 11 
■SIl^ 11 It 
It H 

* Indische Studien II., 298, &c. 
t Indian Antiquary, Yol. II., p* 285. ^ 


1(1 Pmnuath ia /he Brht/ ISamhi/a. [Ho, 1 , 

^ SlffTiTT || i^a, || 

'S^qTf%w«[f^wJT%=q»r^ 1 

?t|^^T!(r-[^nKgj: II n 

ii n# 

31 Our Lori rMm may bo roprosouted with ei^Iit arms, with four 

01 witli two mns, l„s breast being marked with the curl Sneatm and adorn- 
ed with the KaustMa gem. ^ 

32 Darkish as tlie Atmi flower, clad in a garment of yellow-silk a 

. rene feme wearing earrings and a topped oimni, and ha in. th neck 
chest, shoulders, and arms thick. ° ’ 

fl arrow while 

discus":;^ ^ a 

34 If it be preferred to make Tk-lmw four-armed, then one hand be 

L fc « r®'; ”« ““ * *"'• *» «“ • 

111 tlie kit hands, the conch and the discus. ^ ’ 

35. 01 the two-anned image the rio’ht Innrl ^ i i, 

“ Lr;Lpj" “ 

M,a.moo„,„,lot„,,Sb,.. ®’ ‘"“" 1 *““ “ ‘1» "O"*- 

. lotjTt “ '*“■ “0 '"«■ a* »a». holdibg 

^^JurtI»,o„„h„..dmoH„. bbo«t Si,l., „a 

%,r , , 

40, Sd'Mbu holds a club in his hnnri . x> 7 • 

a bow. Their wives too are +n T, ’;i ^radyumna is handsome and holds 
and sword. ™ n^ade holding in their hands buckler 

the rdi Jon tf the'^nlrdur development of 

g the Hindus, there never was a period when Lmba and 

* Kern’s Brhat SamMta, BiW. ladica, 317, 318. 

portiL of rs^sSirr E'i"r 

“ta m j. K. A. s., Hew series, Vol. VI., pp. 326, 327. 
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Fradt/imina Iiad any independent status in tlieir Paiitlieoii, tlieir wives be- 
ing of course out of tlie question altogether. Balachva too had more the 
position of a satellite to Xrishna than that of an independent divinity. It 
would therefore be, to say the least, paradoxical if all these personages be 
raised to the rank of popular divinities, when Krishna himself is left out in 
the cold, and only thought worthy of an incidental mention. 

The question may be viewed from another point. Our author has been 
giving detailed directions as to the mode in which various divinities are to 
be modelled or sculptured. He first tells us that Yisbnu may be represent- 
ed with eight, four, or two hands. He then gives us details about these 
allotropie modifications of that deity. We have then an aecount of Bala- 
rama, and after that we are told that the goddess Bkdnamga is to be 
represented in a certain posture between Krishna and Bahrdma. How 
nowhere in the chapter, or even in the whole work, are we told as to how 
Krishna is to be represented. I submit that we are bound not to inflict the 
odium of this omission on Varahamihira, if we can help it. 

The solution that I propose of these difficulties is this : I put it that 
Varamihira thinks that he lias already described Krishna, whenhe4ias 
given us the description of the two-handed Vishnu. I see nothing which 
can be urged against this supposition, always leaving out of aecount the 
foregone conclusions of some writers that the Krishna-cultus omist be post- 
Ghristian. 

But there is still another passage in the Brhat Samhita from which, I 
contend, the conclusion is legitimate, that Varahamihira recognised the 
identity of Krishna with Ndrdyana, Krishna had said in the Gita : 

^Ti[TS% ’91^5 

which may be freely translated thus : 

I am time tbe potent destroyer”. 

Pursuant perhaps to this general idea, Varahamihira, in the one hun- 
dred and fifth chapter of his work, names the twelve months of the year 
after Karat/ ana. 

ii ii 

iRriWT^ i 

II lit 

14. Mrigas'irsha and the rest are Keshava, Kdragana^ Mddhava^ 
vinda^ Vishnu, Madlmshdana^ Trimcrama, and Vdmam. 

^ Gita, XI, 32. Also quoted by Vijn^na Bhikshu while commentiag on the last 
of the BanMiya Sutras. 

t Kern’s Byhat Samliita, pp. 603 — 504. 
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15. BMkara and then Rmh’kcshi and Rulnumuhha and Damodam. 
These are the months told in their resjjcetivc order. 

_ 10. A man fasting on tlio twolftli da.y of eaeh lunar fortnight, dulv 
recituig the names oi the nionth.s ami worslii[.ping Kaxltaea, attains that 
pltiec whevo tliorc is no four jirising* iVoiii birth. 

^The whole tenor of the pas, sage malces it plain tluit the twelve names 
predicated to the months of the year aro so many synonyms for Miravaiia 
or Vishnu. Now some of tlie synonyms given here have no meaning unkss 
they be applied to Krishna. If we succeed in establishing this proposition 
the conclusion is irresistible that Varahamihira ideutilled Krishna with 
\ishnu The synonyms on which I would lay stres,. are, KeAam, Mddlmm, 
Govmda^ and, last but not least, Ddmotlam. 

_ Khhma. The usual grammatical etymology of thi.s word traces its 
origin to Mm (hair) and the iiossessive alli.K m, as mav he seen from Bhat- 
togis commentary-* to Panini, V. 2. 101), and rijahidatta’s eommentaryt 
to Uiraadi feutras, -V. 33. li.lanmccmi in his eoumieutarv:!; wi the Amera- 
Kosha following those authoritie.s says: 

In the Vishnu Piirana (Book V., Chaii. XV f.) however 
another etymology is given accounting for the fact of JCrislma’a gettin-v the 
appellation of “ Por this that thou hast .slain the impious Kes'in 

thou Shalt he knomi in the world by the name of Kes'ava.”S If preference’ 

nate ktenSd^'" ^es'ava would be meaningless unless Krish- 

Mddhava. KsUranvdmi gives two derivations. The one is mrar- 
, the other is ,. The following 

tan h, YBh,„. (Book IT.. ci„,,. XI.) Ihro,™ Holt on the Utter 

e jmologjr riusonotTiuluwasMaiho, lolad , inindrea sons the 

Vnshm. Prom the name of their father, Madhu, they were also c-illod 
Mddhavas; whilst from the denomination of their common ance.stor Tadu 
he whole were termed yadavas.”j| If we are to follow this view of the 

S X -’3' when he is identified 

niJeam^xeta dn in Sanskrit is a veritable Mhmdlienu. Medi- 

rnkam gives a dozen meanings for it. Tlie derivation of Qovinda given by 
follows: 


Second edition. 

i &msMt MS. No. 664, in {he Society’s Library, loaf 7. p 1 
§ Wilson. 8 Yishnu Puraoia, Londfm -n rAr. rm 
Bharata Maffika in his coamc^tiy on the W™ ^ i 

Society’s Library, p. Aosha, Sanskiita MS., No. 188, in the 

if "Wilson"# p, 41 g^ •- 
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Conskleriug, however, tlie primary swmfieatioii nf n ri 
etymology propoumled in Vishnu Purina (Book V Cl™ 
satislaetory. “ I have now come by desire of cattle -ntefil foJ ft •' 
serration, in order to install you as Upendraj ancf as the Tn? “7^' 
cows, thou Shalt be called Gorinda.”* * * § Even if we were to taS ^ u 
only in tlre f a cow-herd, t it vvould be meaningless when ^ 

Yislmii mclepeiidentlj of to 

_^:Dhi6dara. Eslhmwami derives it thus: 

The story is to be fouml in +1 J 
P.,™ Boot T, Cop v - .. a i, Lt “tw 

f»m tl» bmtoo of th. ro,» (cl™.) ,o„na hi, bo% (od„,),t „ 

..othet§otjmoly,hioba.oribe,thi.„™e to i 6 ,iW, “ 

q».tit, ot tooj. Wbiohovet of fbes, do.iv.tion. b, proW aVtZ 

can apply only to Krishna. . ’ “ 

hW an attentive oonsideration of the facts and authorities here 
adduced, we canimt resist the conviction that in Varalnamihira’s time 
Krishna had been identdied w I hope an attentive perusal of 

the other works ol tne .same author will confirm this ojiinion. 


TheAltiRUh m OiMach.—By John Beames, B. 0. S., Magistrate of 

Outtmlc, 

(With foxii* ijlates.) 

Iliese hills ai'e a perfect niine of *irch06ologj, and one which lias not 
yet been thoroughly explored. An article on them appeared in Vol. 
XXXIX, of the Society’s Journal (for 1870, p. 158), by Bfibu Chandra 
Sekhar Banerjea, then Deputy Magistrate of the Jajpur Subdivision, but 
his article is not intended to be exhaustive. It gives a very accurate and 
interesting general account of the hills and their treasures, but the learned 
author expressly states that his article is not to be considered as more than 

an outline of the subject. My attention was drawn to these hdls by the 

article in question, and I had been for some time anxious to visit them. 

This cold weather my official duties fortunately admitted of my taking my 

camp close to them, and I am thus enabled to supply a further instalment 
of information. 

* Wilson's Vislimi Parana, p. 528 and note. 

t Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, First Edition, Part lY, pp, 183, 206 note. 

t Wilson’s Yishnu Purana, p. 509. 

§ Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, Part lY, p. 175. 
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Alti is imforfcmiatelj very inaccessible. The parganab of that name, in 
wbieli the bills are situated, is surrounded and iuterscetod by rivers. On 
the north-east flows the Kimiriya, an olfshoot of the IJraluiuini, on the south 
the Birupa, an arm of the Mah^nadi These two unite at the south-east 
angle of the parganah and form a third river the Kelua, and the whole 
tract is further cut in two by the Gangbti, a stream which issues from the 
Birupa in the south-west and Mis into the Kimiriya just above its junction 
with the Birupa. Thus a river has to be crossed in reaching the hills from 
any direction, and as there are very few boats on the Orissa rivers, and 
those that do exist are not suitahle for crossing horses, it is a difficult busi- 
ness to reach them. The hills or rather hill, for it is only one, lies between 
the Ganguti and the Birupa, about 30 miles north-east of the town of Cut- 
tack. To the south of the Birupa, and about 3 miles from the main mass 
of Alti, lies the Nalti group, consisting of one long hog-backed hill with a 
depression in the centre and a small knoll rather isolated on its southern 
side. The derivation of the name of this hill from « a curse’, and the 

legend connected with it, seem to he a pure invention of some marvel-loving 
and ingenious Muhammadan. The name is not N'alti, winch would be the 
Uriya inversion of La’nati, hut Nalti with short and seems to correspond 
to Alti just as the two parganalis of Awartak and Aiiawartak a little fur- 
ther to the south, where the prefix an (Sanskrit means “ small,” so 
that Nalti, for Analti or Anvalti, would simply mean little Alti”. If the 
Hindus of Orissa had wished to designate the hill as cursed, they would not 
have used a little known Arabic word like Ichiat^ but their own ordinary 
word s'rdp ; nor is it likely that the very scanty and insignificant Musal- 
man population would have been able to have affixed a name derived from an 
obsem’e legend on the hill and Hindu village. The legend is of itself extra- 
vagantly absurd ; for it was not the prophet Muhammad, as the Babu says, 
who cursed the hill, but the great king Solomon. It is not the prophet 
who is represented in Muslim legend as flying through the air, but king 
Sulaiman-bin-Baud, whose magic ring gave him power over the Jins, and 
who was in the habit of flying through the air on his magic prayer carpet. 
The mosque on the Alti hill is called the Takht i Sulaiman,” and the 
custodian thereof as he told me the legend, attributed the curse to Sulaimaii. 

The antiquities noticed by the Babu on tlie Nalti hill are ruined tem- 
ples too much dilapidated to yield any interesting results, with the excep- 
tion of the temple mentioned at the bottom of page 159, I made a sketch 
of this (plate Y). The five figures of Buddha stand in niclies on tlie outer 
side of the walls of the cell, one of them is visible on the right* hand of the 
sketch. They are executed in bold relief on large slabs of gametic gneiss, 
. . . but the inscriptions are not visible, being concealed by the walls. The 
itself is now. dedicated to Bfeuli Thakurani, who is represented by a 
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rudely sliaped claj model of a liuman face, covered with red paint and drap- 
ed in coarse dhoties. The images of Buddha are all exaetlj alike and are 
fine pieces of sculpture. I give a sketch of one of them (plate TI). I had 
no time to explore the other recesses of this hill, hut hope to do so on a 
future occasion. 

The mosque of Taldit i Sulaim% stan^^ on the southern face of the 
Alti hill, 2500‘"'Teet' up. Its white walls form a conspicuous mark on the 
hill side which can be seen for many miles to the south. The ascent is 
from the east and consists of a steep road paved with rough stones, which 
still retain some semblance of steps. The mosque of wliieli I made a sketch 
(plate IV) is a plain stone building standing on a small platform, and on 
its southern side on the edge of the precipice is the sacred tank, a small 
shallow hole about 10 feet by 8 and 3 deep, cut in tlie rock. It is now dry, 
hut the legend is, that it was formerly a spring of water formed hy vSiilai- 
man’s striking the rock with his staff. The tank was full of water till 
Shuja’ uddin’s time, so said my informant, when a soldier of his army having 
outraged a female pilgrim to the shrine, the ^ Ipn^plia inulica^ dried up and 
has never flowed since. The soldier and his unchaste companion, or his 
victim, for it is not clear whether the lady consented or not to the act, were 
buried at the foot of the hill, and every passer-by throws a stone on the 
grave, which has thus become a huge mound or cairn by the road side. 

The following is the inscription on three slabs of chlorite, one over each 
door of the mosque — * 

jjI ^ lij Las b fi t j ^ Lm 

‘ When Shuja’ -uddin Muhammad made this sh line, that from it might 
shine the light of religion, 

‘ I sought from my heart the year of its t^rikh, that the building of it 
might be made evident. 

^ Cease from the endeavour, and say,” quoth the inspiration, “ [It is] 
the envy of the highest Paradise.” ’ 

Bate A. H. 1132, as given by the Babu. A. B. 1719-20. 

The hill on which this mosque stands is called by the Hindus dtli% 
Wtft, or ^ great site,’ and was according to local tradition the seat of the 
palace of some great king ; but who he was or when he lived, authorities are 
not agreed. The Birupa flows past the southern foot of the. hill, and on its 
banks are two huge stones weighing several tons. My informant, an old 
Hindu of some respectability, mentioned that he bad heard in his 3 muth 
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that the boundavy of the two zamiudan's of Alti iiiul ’A'lamgir was at one 
time disp\ited, and the disputants were coining to blows ahouli it, when these 
two stones rolled from the top of the hill and llxed themselves whore they 
now lie. Both parties agreed to reeognize the oceurroneo a.s a divine inter- 
position and accepted the spot as the boundary line between their two 
estates ; and the stones He there to this day as the boundary mark ; ‘ so it 
must be true’, said the old man. 

Passing on eastwards across a small valley wo come to the XJdaygiri, 
or Sunrise Hill, tile first point in Orissa on whioh the, sun's rays light every 
morning, in spite of the fifty miles of lowland between it and the Bay of 
Bengal. It is a conical peak with three long spurs .stretching respectively 
north, north-east, and south-east ; and clothed with dense vegetation, amongst 
which on the southern face ai’e notieoablo five or six immense jBlmneria 
trees {gul-cUni) with their naked fleshy branches and overpoweriugly fra- 
grant white blossoms. In gardens I have never seen this tree more than 
10 or 12 feet high, but below the mosque there is a group of them upwards 
of fifty feet in lieight, the llowers of which are dro]>)>ed on to the pavement 
and offered by the mujamir in front of the kihlali. 

In the bay formed between the south-eastern and north-eastern peaks of 
Udaygiri is a sloping plain of bare laterite rode, on tlie edge of wbieli stands 
a statue of Buddha upwards of 8 feet high. I give a sketch of the profile of 
this figure (plate yi, upper loft hand corner) to show the way in which it 
stands out from the slab on wliieh it is carved. The nose as u.sual is broken, 
and the lower part of the figure mutilated and overgrown with lichen. All 
round lie numerous stone semddhs, marking the graves of Buddhist priests of 
by-gone times.^ There are several hundreds of these so closely resembling in 
shape large hngas, that I at first mistook them for such, till I noticed the 
small sitting figure of Buddha on the top. Passing from this over the 
broad stony plain, a small temple or “ gumpa” is reached, and close to it is 

the celebrated well. This is cut in the laterite rock and is well described 

by Babu Chandra Sekhar. The inseriptioii is, however, as I make it out, 
not as he read it, but as follows : ■ 


mletrs'ri'* to but it occurs twice over, each time 

m letteiss x or eight m-ches long, of the ordinary Kutlla type, and after 

I am fawy certain of every lette,- If it be a 

omi+te^Tf i’ the second ^should Lave been 

omitted in both cases. This could hardly be an accident. 

fiee 0^1 nn is the gateway of which I give a sketch 

(see plate III). It is just beyond the well, and after I Imd the iuno-le cut 
stood out weU against the background of trees and shrubs ^ “ ’ 
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It coBsists of two iipriglit slabs of stone, supporting a tliircl-as lintel. 
Tile dimensions are as follows ; 

. ft. in. 


Height of opening, 5 5 

Breadth of ditto, 2 8-0- 

Thickness of stone, . 1 3-1 


The two side jambs are divided into bands separated by grooves, of 
an inch wide and 2 f inches deep. The panel or band nearest the doorway 
is carved with a continuous wavy creeper up which human figures are ciimb- 
ing in grotesque attitudes, from the excessively nitamhini outlines they are 
probably intended for females. The next band has a columnar type, and 
the capitals are those given by the Babu; but I append a more accurate 
drawing of them. The pilaster of the column is adorned with intricate ara- 
besques and lion’s heads. The next hand is divided into tablets, each of 
which contains a beautifully carved group of a male and female figure engaged 
in what I may venture to call flirtation of an active kind’ The beauty 
of these carvings is very striking, though they are much worn and covered 
with lichen (plate III) ; some indeed were so defaced that I could not make 
them out. The size of each tablet is 8 inches by 5 : Just inside the gate- 
way is the colossal Buddha, the size of which will be seen from the choki- 
dar standing by. It is half buried in the earth in a damp gloomy pit and 
is noseless, as an Orissa statue ought to be who has heard the rattle of 
Kalapaliar’s kettle drum. (Plate V.) 

With the permission of Babu Eamgobind Jagdeb, the zamhidar of the 
estate, I am now engaged in having this beautiful gateway carefully removed 
by skilled workmen to Cuttack, wdiere it will be erected in the Public Garden 
and taken care of. I hope to he able to get it photograplied. 

There are hundreds of statues and many temples on this hill, but owing 
to the limited time at disposal and the denseness of the jungle, I was 
unable to carry my explorations further. I hope to do so on a future 
occasion. 




WI /0 tvei-e (he “ Patm(' or " Paihaiir Sul fans of Pihn?~By 
Major H. G. ItAVEnTT, Boinbai/ Armi/ {JMi red). 

_ There is a very important period in the history of huliu ro.purii.o. par- 
ticular attention, and some strong remarks, in order to correct airorror 
whidi, since I have been engaged upon the translation ol’ tlie Tabakat-i’ 
Nasiri, has thrust itself upon my attention with greater force than ever'' 

It is an error which, for more than a century, has been handed down 
from one writer on Indian history to another, and ro-echocHl by others their 
0 owers, upon all occasions. It has also misled many eonseientious authors 
from their having placed reliance on the correctness of the translation of 

the commonest and most generally known history of India, in the Persian 
anguage, that is to be met with in India, and one which is tolerably well 
known to the generality of those educated Musahnans who are acquainted 
with that language, and, to the translation of which nearly every En-lish 
writer on Indian history has resorted down to this present day i and%he 

wi’ f fT ? T ^ taught in our schools and col- 

leges, both in England and m India. 

I refer to the Wstory of India, entitled GrnsHAK-r-lBRA'in'Mi', by 

ffhncT*at— t’ "^r'n 1 I now more particularly 

which n. ^ to“ot««‘‘«o«»e>^subsc(iuontly_isthatbyDow, 

as o Vl “"‘“adverted on, on a diffei-ent subject, as well 

nJh *’:! “y "otesofthetranslationtotiieTabakfit-i- 

4e Mul r down oven to the restoration 

THA'w ” or ”< 4 HumSyun, by the name of the “ Pataii,” “ Pa- 

THA If, 01 Apoha n/ dynasty. 

^ “'tirely from 

ffistdrT <<Vhe if’ » f a translation of Finish tail’s 

and rendered hisTYiAf^ h ^ wings of P irishtah’s turgid expressions, 

ne nas ^ven as few as possible of the faults of the author ■ but he has 

M to make Gtib^n^aQroMT-'t^rV*' ’’T ** manner 

Firishtah had been improved bv thtl o/n 

wings of Pirishtab asjfew a«irts he is 

Ab ww asserts, he is fai- more diffuse, and uses far mon 
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turgid expressions ; and, as tlie late Sir H. Elliot says in Ins BiOGR^kenr- 
CAL I:XDEX, Ids own remarks are so interwoTen as to convey an entiivdy 
different meaning from that which Firishtah intended,” and, '^some of the 
commonest sentences are misunderstood, and the florid diction was occasion- 
ally used to gloss and embellish an imperfect comprehension of the origimiL” 
This is, by no means, an overdrawn picture of the translation, but a veiy 
mild one, as I shall now proceed to show, particularly respecting those 
passages winch have caused Turkish slaves, Khaljis, Jats, low caste Hindus, 
and Sayyids, to be turned into Patans or Afghans. 

Dow commences his Preface with a blunder. He says (p. ix) — Pi- 
rishtah with great propriety begins the history of tlie Patan empire in 
Hindustan from the commencement of the kingdom of Ohizni.” Firislitah 
says not one word throughout his history of the “ Patau empire,” much 
loss tlie ‘‘ Patau empire of Ghizni.” Then again he says : The Aigans 

or Patans liad been subjects to the imperial family of tlie Sainania” ; and 
ho further asserts, that they, “ vSamauia”, had revolted from the Galiphat 
[JcUUfitt probably], which, likewise, is not correct. See tlie Tabaka t-h 
Najfiii’s account of the Sanuini dynasty, or the account given h}^ any other 
Asiatic writer, for the absolute contrary is the fact : they were most loyal 
to the Khali fahs, and acknowledged their suzerainty upon all occasions, 
and, indeed, received the investiture of their dominions from the Court of 
the Khali falls of Baghdad. Dow winds up his paragraph by saying that 
they [the ‘ Afgans rebelled under Ahistagi.” Such a statement is 
neither to be found in Firishtah, nor in the work of any other historian. 
Firishtalds translator appears to have been as ignorant of the names of the 
personages therein mentioned as of the mode of spelling ‘ Afghan’ ; for who 
would imagine that Ahistagi is meant for Alb-Tigin, or would be so read by 
any one who could read the original for himself ? 

At page X of his Preface he says, The kings of the Ghiznian Pa« 
tans were obliged to relinquish their dominions in the north, and to trails- 
fer the seat of their empire to Lahore,” not because of the Ghuris, but 
because of the Charizmian [Khwarazmi] rulers, and afterwards to Dilhi.” 
Firishtah does not make any such assertion, nor wili any other writer be 
found who states that any Ghaznawi ruler, much less a Ghiznian Patau,” 
transferred liis seat of empire to Dihli. 

Then he says [pp. x and xi] — The uncommon strength of the 
Patan empire in Hindustan at this peiiod may be easily accounted for. It 
was the policy of the adopted Turkish slaves [which he nevertheless turns 
into Afgans” or Patans”] of the family of Ghor to keep standing armies 
of Mountain Afghans, under their respective chiefs, who were invariably 
created Omrahs of the empire.” This the translator may have heard from 
ignorant Hindustanis with whom he came in contact, or he must have 


judged from tiro state of ladia at the jioriod iu whkdi lus wrote, when Najib- 
ud-diiulah and other Patau chieftains kept bodira of their elansineu in pay 
I challenge any one to name any single Afghan chief of ;iny tribe of « moun-' 
tain Afghans,” who was ono of the “ Oiurah,” duihig tlic sway of the whole 
Turkish Slave Dynasty. 

Dow takes his introduction partly from .Fii'islitah’.s introduction, al- 
though in the advertisement to the second of his translation ho say.s, “ Po- 
rishtah’s account of the ancient Indians, and the invasions of the Muhatnmac 
dans, before the commencement of the Ghizniau Emirirc, is omitted, and an 
introduction substituted in its place, more satisfactory, sneciiiut, and agree- 
able, hut a vast deal o( the original is left out for obvious reasons ; and a 
comparison of the two proves that the translation is full of mistakes, both 
in meaning and in the names of pereons and places. 

Under the reign of the Hindii king named Kid and Kidar Eaj, whom 
Dow styles “Keda-raja,” he has— “The mountaineers of Cabiil and Canda- 
har, tvho are called Afgmin or Fatans, advanced again.st Keda-raja, and re- 
covered all the provinces of which he had iiossessed himself on tlie Indus. 
We know no more of the transactions of Keda-raja.” 

Here is what Pirishfcah states []iage 22 of the lithograplied text, which 
I have chosen for lacility of comparison by others]. “ After some time the 
Khokhars and Janjiihiah.s [the lithographed text hero, howeVi-r, has ciirV 
Rlicl wliicli is evidently an error for and tribes once 

very powerful, located in the hill tract of Maklualah [the kilt liange] in 
the Sind-Sagar ^Doabah, who were amongst the [most] respectable zaniiu- 
dars of the Panjab, combined with the dwellers in the plains [nomads] and 
the mountains^ [hill tribes], between Kabul and K‘«ulahar [the name 
of this place is not mentioned hj any author up to tlio time ol', and 
inclndmg, the author of the Tabaka t-i-Nasiri, and the place appear, s not 
to have been then known, at least by that name, until a con.siderablo 
time subsequently], and came against Kfd-Iiaj, and ho, becoming help- 
less, left that tract of country in their possession. Prom that' time, 
that people dispersed [f^ie confederacy was broken], and the chief in each 
mountain tract appropriated it. Apparently (to Firishtah, but it is not 
entn-ely correct) that people are the Afyhdus which now are [ei^t af 

There is not a word more said about them, A j.roof of what the 
historian quoted by Firishtah says of the Afghans and other tribes of peo- 
ple in connection with them, which Dow and others make one race of, is 
contained in this sentence in the onginal text, p. 2i), but it is entirely 
left out in Dow s version. Speaking of the Jiajali of Labor sending forces 
to coerce the Afghans, he says: “On this occasion, the Khalj, and men of 
Ohm aaif Kabul jsisted them (the Afghans).” - Kow, if these Khalj and 
Ghunswera AfgliAm,as Dow would make out, why does Firishtah Hke 
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many otlicrs liis iH*edecessors, liowever/ name tliem separately ? The rea- 
son is obvious, and lie does so correctly. 

After tlie utfcerauce of some eiToneoixs ideas as to why the Afghan 
country of Akbar’s time was called Afghanistan, before it -ims so 

called, Firislitah says: The reason why the Hindus call them [the 

Afghans] Patans is not known, but it occurs to the mind that during the 
time of the Musalmdn Sultans [that is, those rulers who were styled Sultans, 
prior to Babar’s time], when they [the Afghans] first came into Hind, 
they having taken up their abode in the city of Patnah, the Hindus styled 
them Patans.” liere he shows his ignorance of the previous history of the 
Afghans. 

Alluding to the Ea jah of Labor coming to an accommodation with 
them [p. 30], and giving up to them sundry towns or villages in the 
Lamghanat, Firishtah says : ‘‘ the tribe of Khalj, who dwelt in that desert 
tract in distinction from hill tracts, the more level tracts or plains] 

as hangers-on upon the Afghans, he made co-partners [in possession of the 
lands] with them, on the stipulation that they, the Afghans, should defend 
the frontier [of Hind, or his dominions], and not permit Musalinan troo]>s 
to enter Hindustan. The Afghans in the hills near Peshawar constructed 
a stronghold which they named Kdiaibarj and, having possessed themselves 
of the territory of during the sway of the Samani Alaliks, they did 
not permit them [tlie Samanis] to disturb the territory of Labor, and hence, 
from first to last, their invasions and ravages were directed towards Sind 
and Jihatiah.” Firishtah then proceeds to describe Eoh, as Afghan writers 
had previously done, including Khan Jahan Ludi himself, a contemporary 
of Firishtah, and the author of a History of the Afghans, from wdnch work, 
in all pi’obability, Firishtah took his description. Khan J ahan, who was of 
the Liidi tribe of Afghans, will not be found to have made Turks [inclu- 
ding Khaljis] and Ghuris of them, and it may be presumed that he knew 
something at least about his own ancestor and people, as well as the 
author of the Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi, which I shall have to refer to. 

Firishtah then refers to Sabuk-Tigin, “ who "was the sipah-salar of 
the forces of Alb-Tigin,” but such was not the case [as shown in the 
Tabakat-i-Kcisiri, page 7i], both of which chiefs Dow styles Svhuctacji and 
Ahidagi respectively. Fii’islitah appears to have been totally unacquainted 
with tlie names of Alb-Tigin’s son, Is-1u4k, and of Balka-Tigin, and of 
Pirey, who held authority over Ghaznin and its dependencies before vSahuk- 
Tigin. “ Sabiik-Tigin,” he says, was powerless in opposing [coercing?] 
the Afgluins ; and afterwards he entered into a good understanding with 
tliem; but Malinuul, his son, subdued and humbled them, put their cliiefs 
to death, and compelled Afghiins to enter his service.” 

This last statement of Firishtah’s, , respecting Mahmud’s taking , Af- 
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glians iuto Ills service, le correct, liut it is doul.tliil, as ma,v l,e 
irom the expeditions against tlioin undertaken l,y Ids gallant sou M-i/ii l 

an account onWiM. 1 luive given lh,ui Jiailiaki’s Tii in ,ny version If 

tile labakat-i-Nasu-i, in note 7, jKira. 7, page :J2I, which see. 

l^mshtiih in Ins History, gives a detailed account of Sabuk-Ti-r'in’s 
descent, winch ha took from the Tabakat-i-Nasiri verbatim, but this l)ow 
leaves out entirelj. 

A* 50 of Ids translation, How has the follou-ing with reference to 

1 p.. I. th. ,,, 

i It iiak\o piiuce ol that country, Mahomuh'd oftlio Soor tribe of A(‘o*.uh 
a pnnc,pality in the mountains lamons for giving birth to the Ghorian’ 
dynasty. Hriggs, m his version of Hiiishtah. follow.s Dow closely and in 

some cases, verbatim, as I have also shown elsowhero; and, in this pl^e 
he perpetrates the same blander; and these two translators aro, no doubt 
wiol yitoponsible for thus loading their readers astray luul causing them 
to blunder likewise, and to disseminate the ineonvet statement that the 
Afglmiis are Ghuris who are Tfeiks or Tajiks, and claimed Arab orifon. 
Hiiggssvw.'^ionol the passage given above Is tlms [Vol. 1 n -tol -‘bn 
the following year Mahmood led an army into Cdioor. The nali;; prince 
ol that country Mahomed of the Afghan tribe of Sour (the same race which 

giive birth o the dynasty that eventually succeeded in subverting the fami- 
ly of bubooktugeen),” etc. o"wianu 

This statimient on the part of Dow and Briggs is evidently the orhdn 
of the mcorrec. assertions of those who have had, and still havl recourse^ 
you veisious ty materials for Indian history so called; indeed, as a writer 
in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, a few years since, wrote-“ Hitherto for the 
pie-Mugliul Muhammadan History of IiKliq hr,^r i i i , 
•ririshtah. ****ElphiiistoneTHLt!V' 1 

insHto s of ihdslrtfo 7 ’ r®'"’ ilepondent on the 

iiuUtois of 1 mytah; for even where Firishtah is right, they have made 

"" r "“C 

Hasirf, page 321, and note 7-7], with 10 000 men in 7* 

Sultan’s rmiks.» There is notie wo^dTumV" AiS’n SH 
nor the “ Soor tribe of Afgans” • and it i^ r.. ol Soor 

in these two translations of Pirishtah that th! 7"" 

‘‘Bitans’. of all the rules of DihirLnt 

tribe, who IS the first Patin or Afghan that sat on'tho tlnie of d!!^ 

i Ya7^''^ quotation, Pirishtah refers to the Tarikh 

- anim, and quotes the author of the Taha^at-i-Na§iri with referetce L 
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tlie conversion of tlie Giiuns to Islam says ''but the author of the 
Tahakatu-Xasiri and Faldirnid-^ Mubarak Shah., the Mavw-aivltudi [see 
my translation, page 301], who composed a history,” etc. ; but Dow leaves 
this out entirely, and Driggs, such seems the infatiiatiori for viewinp- all 
things in a " Patan” liglit, translates the last part of the sentence [p. 50] 
Fakhr-oochDeeii Mubarih loJio a history^'' etc. Instead of 

Marw-ar-lludi he read LikU (c^^y), the name of Sultan Buh- 

luFs tribe, which, no doubt, he thought must be correct, People referring 
to these translations, and finding this statement reiterated, time after time, 
that the Gliaznawis and Ghuris were "Afgans or Patans^’, concluded that 
Pirislitah must have so stated, and that he must be right, and so they 
wrote tlieir accounts of " Patau Sultans,” “ Patan huildings,’^ and "Patan 
coins,” but they do not seem to have considered that, even if the Ghuris 
were Patans, it did not follow that their Turkish slaves, and otlmr Turks, 
and Tat^lrs, sliould also be Patans, I do not doubt tliat many Persian 
scholars will be surprised to hear that there is nothing of the kind whatever 
in Firisbtah, any more than there is in any otlier Asiatic writer, font such 
is the fact, and Firishtalds text on examination will prove it. 

Farther on [p. 132], Dow states: "The genealogy of tlie kings of 
Ghor, according to the most authentic historians, could be traced up, by 
tlie names, for three and twenty, and downwards nine generations, from Ali 
to Mamood, the son of Subuctagi,” c&c. There is nothing of the kind in 
Firisbtah. He renders the names of their ancestors as Minliaj-i-Siraj, and 
some others give them, name by name, down to Zuhak the Tdzi, but Dow 
not understanding what followed, concealed the " nine generations” down 
to Malimud of Gliizni, to whom the Ghuris were no more related tlian they 
were to Dow himself. It was Aom this passage, I have no doubt, the 
author of " a Student’s Manual of Indian History” was led into tlie error 
of calling Mahmud of Ghaznin " the great ancestor” of Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
dln. 

I now pass from the Ghuris and their Turkish slaves, and their slaves, 
to the Tugliluk dynasty, who are also included among the “ Patans” and 
" Pathans ” by English writers who follow Dow and Briggs. 

At p. 295, vol. I, Dow says : " Wc have no true account of the pedi- 

gree of Tuglick. It is generally believed that his father, whose name was 
Tuglick, had been in his youth brought up as an imperial slave by Balin. 
His mother was one of the tribe of Jits. But indeed the pedigrees of the 
kings of the Patan empire make such a wretched figure in history,” etc. 
Compare Briggs also here. 

Firisbtah says [page 230] — The chroniclers of Hindustan, both the 
ancients and tlie moderns, being negligent, , not one of them has recorded 
with the pen of certainty aught , respecting the origin and lineage of the 
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Tugliluk-Sluihi dynasty. The writer of tliese pag^es, ]\rulnimmad Kasim 
Fii-islitali, when, a,t the commencement of the reigai ol* Nur-ud-diii Muliam- 
mad Jahangir Badshah, he [Birishtah] on the part of the 8 \dt^i}i of tlie age, 
Ibrahim ’AMil Bhah, reached the city of Labor, lie nnide inquiry of some 
persons of that place, wlio had. a predilection (or reading the histories of the 
sovereigns of Hindustan, and who were acquainted with the events [of the 
reigns] of the Sultans of Hind, respecting tlie origin and lineage of the 
Tughluk-Shalii sovereigns. They repliedv [saying] — We, likewise, have 
not seen [anything] distinctly mentioned [on the subject] in any hook 
[Ibn Batiitalds account notwithstanding] ; but, in tliis country [province ?] 
it is currently stated that Malik Tughluk, the father of the Badshah Gliiyas- 
nd-din Taghluk Shah, was attached to the train of Turk slaves of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-din Ealban, and that he formed a connection wdtli the Jat race, 
wdio are tlie aborigines [ 4 ^^— native, homebred, one who has never been 
abroad] of this country, and espoused a daughter of one of them, and of her 
the Badslicih Gliiyas-iuLdin Tughluk Shah was borm It is stated in the 
IlulhaJutf [appeiuliees, additions — the name of a work probably] that the 
name Tughluk originally was Kutlugh, which word is Turkish ; and the people 
of Hind, from iLsage, inverted it, and have turned Kutlugh into Tughluk, 
and some few have turned il^^utlugli into lyiitlu/’ This is all Birislitali says 
of vSo-called Pataid’ dynasty, 

I shall content myself with one more reference to Dow’s translation. 
It. is under the reign of the Afghan ruler whom ho styles Skere”, p, 159, 
voh 2 , and in. the paragraph alluded to, that he contradicts his own former 
statements. He says : ‘‘ The original name of Shere was Ferid. liis 

father, was Hussein, of the Soor tribe of the Afghans of Eoh.” He then 
attempts to describe Roh, but blunders even in that : — The original seat 
of the Afghans was Roh, which, in their language, signifies a mountainous 
country. It extended, they say, in length, from Sewad and Bijore, to the . 
town of Sui in the dominions of Buekurast.” The original is — ^ to the town 
of Siwi, which is a dependency of Bakar.’ Bow turned the proper name 
Bakar” and the verb “ is, into a proper name. He then continues, and 

in hom Hmsein to Kabul F The original is from Hasan Abdal 

to Kabul,” The Afghan writers, from the earliest down to Hafiz Rail- 
mat Kb4nj’ thus describe the extent and boundaries of Roh ,* in fact, bther 
writers take their descriptions from Afghan accounts, but let it be ^artioib- 
larly noticed that Ghur is not contained within the boundaries given. Bow 
then farther states i ^'This tract, in its fertile vallies, contained many 
separate tribes. Among the number of these was that of Soor, who derive 
themselves' from the princes of Ghor, whose hitnily held the empire after 
the extinction of the race of Ghizni. One of the sons of the Ghorian 
family, whose name was Mahoimmed Soor, having left; his native country, 

I 
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placed liimself among tlie Afghans of Roh, and was tlie father of the tribe 
of Boor, who w^as esteemed the nohlcst among them.” 

Firishtah’s account is vastly different. He says : The name of Slier 

Sliah was Farid, and liis father’s name Hasan, who is (sic) of the people 
of the Afghans of Roh. When Sultan Euhlul Ludi attained dominion, 
the fatlier of Hasan, the Siir, who was named Ibrahim, having evinced a 
desire of obtaining service, came to Dihli.” He then describes Roll, as 
mentioned above, and adds : “ The Afghans there are of several tribes, 

among which is the edan of Sur. They account themselves of the posterity 
of the Sultans of Ghiir, and say that one of their sons [a son of one of that 
family] who was called Muhammad Siiri [not Muhammad Siir, hut so)i of 
Suri], in former days, having been made an exile from his native country, — 
[If the Afghans were Ghuris, or the Ghuris Afghans, as it is pretended, and 
dwelt in Ghar, how could this person be an exile from his eoiintry among 
his own people, in liis own country ?] — came among tlie Afghans of Roh, 
and, as the correctness of his descent was verified to' [the satisfaction of] 
one of the Afghan chiefs, notwithstanding it is not the custom of Aigbans 
to give their daughters to strangers, that person [cliief or Iicad-uian] gave 
his daughter to Muliammadd-Sun, and made him his son-in-law ; and, from 
him offspring having sprung, they became known as the Siir Afghans [lit. 
Afghanand- Sur], and may be the greater of the tribes of the Afghans.” 

This is all Pirishtah says on the subject, but he has himself misunder- 
stood or confused the Afghan tradition about this son of a Gluiri chief, 
with the other tradition about the Ghuris, related by several autliors, whicli 
I have referred to in note 7, page 321 of my translation of the Tabakat- 
i-Nasiii, which see; and is himself quite wrong in his account of the 
Afghan tribe of Sur. 

The earliest authority known on the descent of the Afghans, written by 
Afghans themselves, is a work, said to have been composed by Shaikh 
Mali, a distinguished person among the Yusuf- zi tribe, between 81(5 H. 
and 828 H. [Buhlul Ludi only came to the throne of Hilili in 850 H.], and 
another composed by, or more probably at the command of, Khan Kajii, 
the celebrated Yu suf-zi chief of the 100,000 spears ‘^some time after 900 
H., nearly half a century before Sher Shah’s obtaining sovereignty, and 
which two works, written in Pushto, are the basis of the Tarikli-i-Hadz 
Ealimat Khani and the Khulasat-ul-Ansab of Hafiz Rahmat himself,' both 
of which I have translated ; and in those works there is no mention of tlm 
Ghuri connection. The other works are: The Tazkirat-uI-Abrar of A'khuiid 
Harwezah, a Tajik like the Ghuris, not an Afghan ; the Tawarikh-i-Ibra- 
him Shahi ; tlie Tarikli-i-Kisbat-i-Af%liinah. of Shaikli ’Abd-ur-Eazzak 
Mati-zi, styled also Bila Pir, son of the great Shaikh Kasim, whose fine 
mausoleum may still be seen near the walls of Chanar-garh, as that of Ka- 
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Sim Siilaimi'mi; tlio Tarildi-i-Sliei-Slirtlu' oC Shnikl, 'AW- 
Mir-at-iiI-Al-igliiiiah of Khfin Jahan • the Makl,/-,,, / 
Jfi’mat-ullah; and tlm Ansab-i-A%].iuah of Parid ud-d 
last also IS silont on tlio Gluiri oonneetion. 

Tho tradition (but not containodin Forislitab, who 
ontono given farthor on) on wbicdi tho wl>aleoftl,osovcrci. 
tao Turkish slave Kutb ud-dhi of tlm Powerless Fin-v,.,.--; 
master Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad, sou of liaha-tul-din ' 
because he is considered a “Patan or Afghan,” that Ids Tn 
^ade Patans or Afghans” of likewisoldown to ’AliuiF 
Khizr Khan, the last of the dynasty 

follows: — * 

^ la tlie kliilafat of ’Abd-ul-Malik, son 
Hajjaj, son of Yasuf as^Sakafi, was ap]), 
m Arab army assembled for the conquest 
>tan, i. e. Ghur ; but some of the works 
v lat, and say that Muhammad Harun was 
if this army, and also Muhammad Kasim 

commander of the forces 

2^.; pi ' T "r'"- ” ““ 1'"” It 

uler of Ghur, who was descended from Zuhali 
ontemporary with the Khalifah ’AH, had i 
d himself before him, and had received from him in writim 
oveimment of Ghur. [See Tabakat-i-Nasirf 

alal-ud-din Muhammad Husain, from whom is descended 
meration, Muhammad-i-Suri. This seems to point to Muh 
.n mentioned in Tab. Nis. p. 319, who was th, 
the Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din Ghuri, son of Sam the 
img m the elder branch of the family, who 
3w him, and who introduced Muhaim 

pp. 302 to 313, and it ^ill he seen whether tl 

nahst of the Ghuri Saltans, and their 


[G5 H. to 86 H.], 
ae leadership of 
■san and Ghuri- 
uoted dillbr some- 
to the command 
sister’, s .son of Haijdj, son 
of Sulaiinan, son of 
fcmitdn BahiAm, 
k, the Taji or TYizf, and 
l>roeecded to Kulah, and pro.sent- 

__ a grant of the 
■) pp. 312, 315, for another vcr- 
ie elder was Sul(an 
in the third 
anmiad, son of 
c groat great grandfather 
sovereignty over Ghur 
overthrew Jhii Pithora and 
madamsm into Hinduslau, and is 
[Oouqiare Tab. 
us agrees with what'tlie 
contemporary Manhina Fakhi- 
Xfte younger son of Sultan Bahrain was 
had^_son, Mui’zz-ud-din Malimud, who 

b was ruler of Ghur on the occasion of 

1 son or grandson of Sultan BahiAm,- hut 

mal-ud-dm Malmuid, son of the eldest 
as a hostage to the capital of the 


ss 
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After stating Muliammad-i-Suri to be tlie groat great granrlfatlser of 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din of Indian renown, they again proceed to state that, 
'' on the authority of the Tarikh- i-Klmrasau [some say, Tarikh-i-Kimrasa- 
ni], the Sultans of Ghur are descended from Zuhdk, the T.izi, in this wise. 
Sultcin Bahrain, son of Jalahud'diu, son of Sultcin Mu’izz-ud-din, son of 
Sultan Bahrarn, etc., etc.’’ Here the former account seems reversed, and 
tlie first Bahrain mentioned would seem to be intended for the so-called 
father of the Sultans of Gluir, The writers of this tradition were probably 
una ^ are also, that the early rulers of Ghur were styled Malik, never Sultan 
and that the very first who is styled Saltan among the Muhammadan; 
sovereigns is Mahmud of Ghazni who was a Turk, 

Shall Mu’izz-ud-din, father of Shah Husain [Shah likewise is neither 
a title, nor a name occurring among the Ghurian family'], after the subjuga- 
tion of his country, retired to Makkah, but his son Shah Husain, separat- 
ing from his father during these troubles, also left his native country and 
became an exile. He succeeded in reaching the tents of an Afghan family, 
which happened to be encamped in the part he first reached, the tribe or 
chief of which was Shaikh Bataui, or Bah-Taiu, or Tabrin, as ho is also 
styled.” 

Before relating more of this tradition, I inust mention that all the 
Afghans, wUhmtt any ej:ce])tlon wliatevery cM^ descent from ’Abd-ur-iia- 
shid-i-Kais al-Laik, who was contemporary with Muhammad the Prophet of 
Islam, who, they affirm, supported the Prophet’s cause, and aided him 
wnth his arms, and was styled by Muhammad ‘ Patan,’ signifying the keel 
of a vessel; and all his descendants are, on this account, called Patans, so 
the Afghan annalists say ; and ho is said to have died in the IjOthyear of H., 
aged 87 years. Shaikh Batani or Tabrin was his son — one of three, viz,y 
Sari, Ghari, and Tabriu, who are also res|)eetively styled Sarraban, Ghar- 
ghasht, and Batani or Tabria. Such being the fact, as related by all Af- 
ghan writers, the tribe could not have been considerable ; in fact, at the 
time in question, it consisted of three families. 

“ This noble-born youth”, as Shah Husain is styled, having reached 
the tents of Shaikh Batani’s tribe (family), was hospitably received and 
entertained. He appeared exceedingly devout, and by degrees Batani, a 
man of piety and austerity, hence styled Shaikh, took a great liking for 
him, treated iiim as a son, made him acquainted with all his affairs, and 
withheld nothing Irom him. Batain’s sous, Ismahl, Islibun (or Islipori, 
as he is also called), and Kajin, treated him as a brother ; and, as in the hills 
there is no concealment of females and no prohibition against seeing and 
meeting tbeni in tbeir family circle, a secret attaclnnent grew up on the 
part of Shah Husain towards Matu, Batani 's daughter ; and, at last, mat- 
ters proec^eded to such extremities, that Matd was found to be pregnant by 
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him. Her mother advised Batani that Matu sshould be given to Sliah 
Husain in marriage before this became known. He (ieinurred, as he did 
not consider the fugitive youth a suitable match for his daiigliter. The 
youth affirmed that his ancestors had been })riuees of Giuir, a, ml asked him 
to send some one into that country and verify the truth of his statement. 
It was done, and Batani gave his consent ; and, shortly after, .Bibi Matu 
brought fortli a son, which, being the fruit of an illicit amour was named 
Ghal-zoe, glial in the Afghan language vsignifyivig ‘ a tluof’, and ^ a son’, 
therefore signifying ‘ the thief-son’, the illicit sou. From this son is said 
to be descended the great tribe of Ghalzi plural 

of s^oe ) , numbering, at this period, in all its divisions and subdivisions, near 
upon half a million of souls, and one of the two most numerous tribes of all 
the Afghan race. 

Another history in my possession^ which I have not mentioned above 
among the others, and the author of which was a member of the rogal tribe — 
the Sado-zis, the tribe to which the late Sliali Shuja’-uhMulk belonged. 
He besides quoting his own Afghan authorities, mentions the Tawarikh-i- 
Salatin-i-Likliah wa Sdriah-i-Afaghinah, and the Risalah-i-Aklibar-i-Kiuid- 
kah, and g;ives a detailed account of the early ]ii.story of the Afghans. The 
author styles Matu’s father Tabria only, never by tlie name of Batani, and 
merely mentions that om of TahrM^ daughters had a son before the nuptial 
knot was tied, and adds ‘‘ and it is said that there teas an ilUoU oonneMon 
between her and Mast ’All Ghuri,” whoever he may have been, but he does 
not, in consequence, turn the Ghuris into “ Afghans or Patans”. The 
Ghalzis, on the other hand, deny altogether the truth of this tradition. 

Before mentioning anything more respecting Sliah Husain, the noble- 
born” Ghiiri youth, and the sons he is said to have been the father of, on 
the authority of this tradition, I must by the following short table sliow, 
from tbe tradition itself, what relationship existed between the said Shah 
Husain, by virtue of whose traditional connection with Batani’s, or Tabria’s 
daughter, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-dm Muhammad, son of Baha-ud-din Sam, 
tbe**^ conqueror of Rai Pitbora, and the Ghiiri Sultans, before and after 
v Mm, are all turned into Afghans likewise, and not only they, but their 
slaves, and their slaves, and slave’s slaves likewise. 
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Sultan BaTirto, 

[contemporary of tlxe Klialifali ’ AH,] descendant of ZulHik, tlio Tazi or Taji. 

'''T .A^-, , , ^ ^ 

1. Mkst tTalal-ud-din Muliam- 1‘ m, Jamal-ud-dm Hasan, 

mad Husain. j 

I 2. SMH MiiHzz-ud-din Maimidd, who 

2. Hamal-ud-din Malimtid, who was retired to Makkah. 

sent as hostage to Walid. ‘ 3. Shkh Husain [contemporary with 

I Hajjaj, appointed to administer the go- 

I veimment of Khxir^isdn, 78 H.], W 

3. Son, nameless, [but as son is BiU Math to wifi, 

called Miihammad-i-Sdri, it is presumed , ^ 

therefore hy me^ to be Suii], great great- 1 , Ghalzi. 2, IhrS-him, sumamed Ludi, 
grandfather of tlie last mentioned under. properly Lo-e-day, “he is eldest', he 

4. Son, nameless. , being the eldest legitimate son; and 3, Si 4- 

5. Son, nameless. nt, 

6. Son, nameless. 


7. Mu’izz-ixd-din hluhammad, son of 
Bahd-ud-din Sdm, Sultan of G-haznin, 
assassinated 602 li. * 

How wlmt relationsbip existed between Sultdn Mu’izz-ud-diii Muham- 
mad, son of Baba-nd-din Sam, conqueror of Eai Pithor^, and establislier 
of the Muhammadan power in Hindustan, wliose descent is traced to Zuhak, 
the Tazi, (?'. <?., Arah : by Persian-speaking people Taji, whence comes 
the name Tazik and Tajik, by which name the greater number of the 
non- Afghan people of those tracts are still known. See Tab. Has., page 
301) and the descendants of Bibi Matu’s sons, whose father, by this tradi- 
tion, Shah Husain was ? Is tliere the slightest shadow of a reason why, 
even if this tradition were true, the rulers of Ghur, whether Maliks or Sul- 
tans, should be styled, as at page 50, Yol. 1, of Dow’s version of Firishtah, 
Muhammad of the Sur tribe of Afghans, and in Brigg’s version, page 50, 
Yol. 1, “ Muhammad of the Afghan tribe of Sur” ? and is there the most 
remote shadow of a reason why Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din’s Turkish slave 
should he styled the founder” of the Afghan or “ Patau” dynasty of 
Dihli, and all those Turkish slaves^ and descendants of Turkish slaves, the 
Khalj Txwks, and the Bayyids who trace their descent to Husain, grandson 
of Muhammad the Prophet, and are acknowledged hy all Muhammadans to 
he his descendants — twenty rulers in all— should be styled the “ Patan” or 
Patlian” kings of Dihli ? 

From the error of calling the Ghuri Sultans Tatmis or Afghans*'* 
emanates another error equally great ; hut, in this instance, it is the 
turning of Afghans into Turks ! Wherever the Khalj tribe are refer- 
red to throughout Firishtah’s work, Dow styles them ‘ Cliilligies’, which is 
the name of no people, tribe, or race on the face of the earth, and in this he 
is followed hy Maurice and some others ; hut Briggs styles them by nearly 
their correct name, at least, for they are called Khalji as well as Khalj ; hut 
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otbiT \yritcr,s Imve a): onco jiunpoil at tlio .•ondusion nnd sotu,; avvii slwrtk^ 
iiiaiiitiuu tiuit tliay am Ghakis. For i>xa,mple, iMr. .). (!. iViarshmau wrim 
has wntten a History of India, at the re-iuest ..fthe Uuivcrsitv ofGal- 
outta and wlio says, “ so far as historiea,! truth ean he. iliseovered”” he is 
“/rr^;«r«f/oyo,wA/arf/,rmv(!ror/yp/7//oy;aV.v,/e/a//e,/ m //’’ ,..dls them 

Gu.n.,™s=-(pago5;J, Vol 1) ‘Hho Alg-luin mountaineers of Ghnzni and 
rioie, doiumimated tho Gluljies”. Tiiere is eertainly a i^n'eat similarity 
hutweou tho mode of writinp; the name of the Af-haii triho of tih-dm , c-Ji 
and tho Turkish tribe of Khalj 

_ What Firishtah does say respoetino. the .h-seent of tho Afoluins but 
which IS very different from ilnur tradition previously .nven is ’this- 

f ^"7'' ’f 

ol Xabul (other authors of imioli greater aufhority than .Firishtah relate dif- 
ferently Imwever) linding it dillieult and dangerous to return into 'Iralc-i- 
Amb tt'>'o«Sh feur 0 the newly appointe<l gov(*rnor, under the guidance' of 
the chiefs 0 Kabul he proceeded into fhe Sulaiinau mountains, which lie be- 

Biul by his annly ami a party of Arab followers, and therein took up his 
residence. Ho g^ave one of his daughters in marriage to one of the chief 
men among the Afghans there, who had becouu> Musalmans. From this 

0 the Khfdid sprung offspring who multiplied and ac.pdred 

oicat repute One ot these was Ludi. and another .Sur ; and the Afihaiis 

come h-cm that party of ’Arabs above mentioned. In a work, e.rtitled 

which .Firishtah 

totii'i aiS ' ' ' 

Vol f Tlrf ■ U,o I„lJi trib, 

Vol. 1, p. 00 nhich IS eipially as meorreet as the preceding, and would 

HTsayT^^BT 77? ^ 

the To? • 7.7 tnlHi of Lodi, now known as 

the Loham, vvluch IS engaged chiefly in the convevanee of merclnndise 
between Hindustan and Persia.” Nothing of tlm sort. ISr^ 
Isnuil, who was the progenitor of tho tribe of that ‘name iuul two 

^ 01 , and he i. the pjogemtor of the tril.o of N.il.iui ivhiel, ,„mo 
h» ben e„„,pM i.b Lui.i.i 'lie.. „„ “ 

earners ol merchaudlse in Ceutrul Asia. 

whomr^l s 7 

wnom ht ^jivcs a good account m his ” Caubul.” 
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“The ^ Mascilik iil-Mamalik’ states that ‘‘the Khalj are a tribe of 
Tui’ks, which in former days-— this work was written long before the time 
of Mahmud of Ghazni — settled in Garmslr, between Sijistan and the region 
of Hind. They are in appearance and dress like Turks, and observe the 
customs of. that race, and all speak the Turk! language.” The same work 
also states in two or three places, that there is a town called Khalj in that 
part; and in the account of Jaj, also Ohaj, of Mawar«an-Nahr says that it 
is a populous and flourishing city, the people of which are Ghuzz and Khalj, 
all Musalmans of the sect of Ghazl. 

The Ghalzls, so called after the illicit son of the tradition of Bibi 
Matu and Shah Husain, have no tribe, subdivision, or family among thern 
sHled either ^Mjodl” or ‘‘Sur”; but two other sons were born to Bibi 
Matd, one of whom was named Ibrahim, who is surnamed Lo-e-daey, signi- 
fying in the Afghan language “ (he) is great or elder”, respecting which 
name a tradition is attaclied which need not he related here. It has been 
corrupted or rather shortened, into Lodi and Ludi, and Ibrahim is the 
progenitor of the Ludi tribe. From him sprung two sons, one of whom, 
named Siani, had two sons, Pninkl and Isma’lL Prank! is the ancestor, 
eight generations back, of Buhldi, of the SiiMiu Khel, a clan of the Ludi 
tribe, who, according to tlie authors I have been quoting, and as all educat- 
ed Afghans tliemselves will affirm, was the first of the race of ’Abd-iir-Ea- 
sbld Patan that attained sovereign power. He is the founder of the 
Ludlah dynasty, but the thirtieth ruler of Dihll^ counting from Kutb-ud- 
dln, the Turkish slave of the Tajik Sultan Mu’izz-ud-»din Muhammad, 
son of Eaha-ud-dlu Sam Ghurl. 

From Ismaul, brother of Prank! and son of Sianl, son of Ludi, sprung 
two sons, one of whom was named Sur, who had four sons, from one of 
whom, Yuiias by name, in the ninth generation, descended Farid, after- 
wards Slier Shah, wlio dethroned the second Mugliul emperor Humayun, 
and was the first of the Sur division of the Ludi tribe who attained sover- 
eignty ; and Alimad Khan, son of Saidu, afterwards Sultan Sikaadar, his 
kinsman, was tlie last of the Afghan or Patan dynasty. The name Sur 
appears to have struck those who were in search of a mare’s-nest, and they 
at once jumped at the conclusion, tha% as Suri was the name of one of the 
Tajik chiefs of Gluir, and Ghur lay near the tract then occupied by the 
Afghans, the G hurls must be Afghans or Patans and the Afghans Ghiirls, 
and so this error has been handed down from one writer to another 
up to this present day. Although Firishtali falls into error in supposing 
Suri and Sur to be the same name and to refer to the same person, he never 
turns Ghuris and Turks into Afghans or Pagans. 

One example more and 1 have done. At page 197, Vol. 2, Dow, 
under the reign of Ibrahim Snr, says : ‘‘ In the mean time, Muhammad 
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(~) of 11.0 A%k„ of Gl>.., „n, 

MoLo„„oJ»,. Hor«,^wel»vo. l.io i.fc.,., j,,?";; 

knew bettor than to utter sucli an abHurdily. 'I’lutt author rxm- 
bmise f m these vvords uikIoi- the rei-u of Arul.am.nafl Khnh, niekuaiwl 
Andhli the mtellectually blind’. At thi.s perio.l, Muha.unuul Kiri. 
&m, uiler of Bangalah, Laving raised tlie stan.bird of liostilitv” I 
Dow turns the kings of Gujarat and the Bahri ruhTs of Alnindnaar 
into Patans likewise. Under the reign .of Sulim Sluili, he .says f'vol’ 
^ mentioning his death: << In the sani,. year Mahnud' 

the Patan kmg of Gu.erat, [He was the descendant of' a Tak I Mi, S 
from near Thanesaa-] and the Ni.am of the Doeean. who was ofT 
same nation, died.” Comn<are Tii-itro-a -m- • , , , . . 


„ ' — - >vuo was 01 the 

these- “Tw ;i- words are 

the city ofThmadillgrr, waJ tlie’tl d' 
who being taken captive in his childhood, was made a MuKahnad of 
brought up as one of the slaves of Sultan Alnnad Shah Balmiani.” ' ‘ 
Ihe renowned Afghan chief and poet Khuslihal Khan, of tho Klntab 

ta of a. 

But they have no unity among them, and a groat pity it is 
The to. „ B.ua to of Sh» SI, a. to L„,iS. L n,y 
A 6l»„ of toi, who .wojrf .eupto ofctolj to well 

That aU then- people were filled with admiration of them.” 


On the Khijencj Feo^le of the Sandoioa^ District^ JraJcan . — Majob 
G. E, Feyer, Bepioty Commissioner^ Sandoivay. 

(With two plates,) 

Part L 

Physical and Social Characteristics. 

Bibrodnctory. 

The great western mountain range of Burma is peopled by tribes under 
a great variety of names, of whom the Khyeng race is perhaps the most 
extensively diffused. The geographical limits of the people are comprised 
within the 18th and 21st degrees of North latitude. The character of the 
region inhabited by the Northern Khyengs is described as rugged and inac- 
cessible, and their life a hard one ; but the Khyengs here dwell on the 
fertile banks of streams, and can procure the necessaries of life without 
difficulty ; moreover, though still retaining their individuality, they are gra- 
dually adopting the more civilized manners and the mode of agriculture of 
the Arakanese. 

The subjoined statement gives the Khyeng population in the districts 
of Arakan (Hill Tracts excepted) as it stood at the census of 1872, together 
with the number of villages and houses : — 


Names 
of Districts. ■ 

Males, 

Females. 

Total of population. 

■ 

Nuinter of villages. 

m 

CD 

Wt 

rS 

i O ■ 

u - 

Proportion of column 

9 to column 8. 

Propoi4ion of column 

7 to column 9. 

Over eighteen 
years. 

Dnder eighteen 
years. 

Total. 

Over eighteen 
years. 

Dnder eighteen 
years. 

Total. 


1 

: 2 

3 

4 

■- 5 1 

6 

7 ■ i 

. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Akyab, .... 

1,100 

9-13 

! 2,043 

970 

904 

1,874 

3,917 

40 

950 

1 

24' 

1 

4T 

Eamree, .... 

2,791 

2,481 

5,272 

3,014 

2,038 

6,062 

10,324 

92 

2,260 

12 ' 

4-1 

Sandoway, . . 

1,396 

1,106 

2,602 

1,317 

896 

2,213 

4,715| 

96 

996 

10 

4*7 

Total, . . 

jt> 

00 

4,630 

9,817 

6,301 

1 

8,838| 

9,139 

18,956 

228 

4^206 

^14 

4-5 


Physical GJiuracteristics, 

Table A. exhibits the age, weight, height, and measurement in length 
and circumference of the limbs of twenty-five male and twenty-five female 
Khyengs of average size. The weights are expressed in pounds avoirdupois ; 
the measurements in English inches and tenths. Four pounds, the weight 
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In Table B. are given measurements of tlie head of tlio same persons 
in English inches and tenths taken by calipers. 


Table B. 

Head Ileab-U'remeiilis of the same Persons in English Liohes anti Tenths 

taken hy QaUpers. 


BASUllEMBNT IX IXCHEB BY CALIPEilS. ' 


•3 ■ 

=3 m S 


I 


^ i H o o • rt a . cj . 

.g ^ -43 I ^ ^ cS .g £ (M s oi 

*a o o a a 1 o aj q js g g ^ a 

-M s-a j3 u ^ S S' S S 3 

5 w ^ p 5 g 


3 4 5 (>! 7 j 81 9 10 11 


IhdQn, .... 


2r>®i 7-5 4-3 4*7 5-8 5*4 5*5 3-9 5-3 *74! *73 

I i 

23°| 6.8 4-1 4*6 5*6 5*2 5-0 3-6 5 2 -76: *82 


Column 1 expresses in degrees the angle indicating the relation of the 
ear to the eyebrow. This angle is formed by a line parallel to tlie base of 
the brain with another line from the earhole to the superorbital ridge, 

Golmm 2 sliows the long diameter of the head, the measurement being 
taken from immediately above the top of the nose to the small bony projec- 
tion at the back part of the Iiead. ^ 

Colimn 5 indicates the height of head measured from the earhole to 
about the centre of crown, 

Oolmm 6 gives the breadth from immediately above the external open- 
ing of the ear. 

Column 7, tlie breadth from centre of parietal bones. 

Colimn 8, the breadth immediately above tlie temples. 

Column 9, the interzygomatic or facial breadth. 

In the male the greatest breadth of head is the parietal The female 
head is broadest just over the ear. . As might be expected, there is no great 
breadth of forehead over the temples in either sox. 
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Considering bow strongly braeliy-eepliulic'^ tlio Ibiruuiu bead is, tbo 
dolichocephalism of the Kliyeng head fonu, as .shown hero, is eurions. In 
proportion to its length, the female heml is both broader and higher than 
the head of the male. 

The prei^ailing complexion of the people eovr('S[>onds with No. 28, and 
the colour of the eyes with No. 1, of .Broca's fahleaiu The colour of the liair 
is black, but atnong the women patches ol' reddish brown hair occur some- 
times, generally at the crown of the head. 

Indimclml and FamUj/ Life. 

Customs. — Under this head are included the usages observed at births, 
marriages, and deaths. 

As regards the first, child-bearing is always assisted and by women. 
Deaths from child-birth are very rare. Ijaboiu* is easy and seldom protract- 
ed, the woman generally goes to her work the following day. Tiie infant is 
washed in clear rice water. 

Boy’s names are monosyllabic, but the girls have the particle i)a or ma 
prefixed to theirs. The names are given cither from a fanciful resemblance 
to some object, or with reference to eircurnstanees occurring at the time of 
birth ; thus, if at the time of birth there occurred a great Hood, a boy would 
be named Hleni^ and a girl FaJdem^ signifying great.” A cliihl is weaned 
between the ages of eighteen months or two years. Pubm*ty takes place 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen, at which jieriod the disltguring ope- 
ration of tattooing the girl’s face is usually porlbrmed. 

As regards marriage. When a young man wishes to court a girl, he 
visits her by appointment at night in lier parents’ dwelling, taking with 
him some trifling present ; if subsequently approved by the parents, he 
lives in the house. After some months, and indeed if poor, alter the birth 
of one or two children, tlie ceremony of taking the girl to his house takes 
place amid much feasting and dancing. On reaching her new home, the 
priest performs the ceremony of introducing her to the protecd.io.n of her 
husband’s household god by ;|vmding a thread seven times round the giiTs 
right arm, and invoking numberless blessings upon her. 

When a person falls sick, one or two priests are sent for and consulted ; 
sometimes they merely state their opinion as to what spirit Inis seized the 
sufferer and a propitiatory offering suitable to such spirit is made at other 
times they inquire what the sufferer dreamed of the night previous ; if an 
elemental god or other high object of adoration, such as a Burmese pagoda, 

^ The terns hrachy-cephalic and dolicho-ccphalic are (‘inployc'd in thi.s sense, 
where the breadth is to the length in the proportion of *80, or more, to 1*00, the head is 
placed in the hrachy-cephalic category, whore it is below that proportion, or less than 
'80 to 1*00, in the dolicho-cephalio. 
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has been a buffiilo or hog would he sacrificed; 

but if, as is coinuionly the ease, the invalid had dreamt of an ordinary 
occuri’ciieo, such as crossing the creek in a boat, the sacrifice of a dog would 
be ordered, in which case a raft composed of stems of the plantain tree 
would be constructed, and a dog killed and placed thereoiv with a small 
quantity of rice-beer. The raft is then pushed into the stream, every one 
present pelting it with stones ; care is taken, however, that the dog is 
subsequently brouglit back to form materials for a repast. 

When death, oeeurs in a family, the corpse is laid out in the house, a 
pig or other animal is killed, and great and prolonged feasting goes on. The 
day after the event, a dead fowl is tied to one of the hig toes of the deceased, 
and an attendant priest thus apostrophizes the corpse — ‘^Oh spirit! thou 
hast a long and wearisome journey before thee, so a hog has been killed 
upon whose S2)irit thou mayest ride, and the spirit of this dead fowl will so 
terrify the worm guarding the portals of paradise, that thou wilt find an 
easy entrance.’^ The corpse, followed l.)y the relatives and friends of the 
deceased, is carried to the outskirts of the village and ])urut. All wait un- 
til the burning is over ; water is sprinkled on the ashes and bones of the 
skull, bands, and feet; about nine or ten in number, having been selected, 
are carried back to the village in a vessel and deposited in the shed erected 
for the feasting. After seven days have elapsed, more feasting takes place, 
and the bones are then Ihnilly conveyed for burial to some distant moun- 
tain, which is the ideal place of interment of the ashes of their ancestors. 
In cases of violent death, as for example by drowning, or from the attack 
of a wild beast, the corpse and all the relatives of the deceased are tabooed 
by the community until a buffalo or hog has been handed over to the 
headman for sacrifice and feasting; even then the body may not be taken 
into a bouse, nor is a dead fowl attached to the corpse. 

On all occasions of marriages, deaths, and domestic entertainment, tlie 
company is divided into what are termed inside and outside feasters, in 
other words into hosts and guests ; for example, at the entertainment after 
cremation the bones in a vessel are placed at one end of the shed surround- 
ed by pIccCkS of pork and other greasy-looldng dainties ; next are seated two 
priests, in front of whom is placed a pot of rice-beer, which has a cover 
perforated with three holes, one in the centre to admit of a slender piece 
of bamboo being placed upright, and one on each side to receive a I’eed 
passing into the beer. When a feast is held in a house, the rood towards 
the sleeping eliamber is the inside reed through which the host and his 
relatives imbibe the beverage ; out-of-doors the inside is that on which the 
host and his peo|)le are sitting. After sucking, each person rejdcnisheB the 
vessel with water iii proportion to the quantity of beer supposed to have 
been taken out. 
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Pork is regarded the elioieost food, and wluni iPo Imshand brinc^s ],is 
wife into her now liomo, ho provides that Ibod lor lun- tind her family, 
he and Iiis relations eat fowls. At liniera.! n'pasta ihe I'elatives of the 
deceased oat pork, and tho gncsls have fowl i.rovided for |.heni. The^e 

points of etiquette are scrupulously ob.sorvcd, and breaches of Iheni subieot 
tiie ofFeiidor to fine. 

Zr«ri'.— The average number of houses in a Khyeng village is fmrt('en 
and in each of these little communities there is a head called Tai/i or A'7 /h- 
The office passes from father to any son lie considers laU qualillod 
font ; 111 default of such a successor, the office may he hehl by the father’s 
brothers; but it never passes out of the family; when extinet'; the villao'c 
lias to join another community. The Ahh,%/ presides at all festivals, 
settles disputes,^ and acts as a priest in coiijunction with tho elders of the 
yi lage. There is another person, liowevcr, wlio rants higher tliaii the 
individual just named, he is the Bek mo lap, i. e. land-proprietor’s tayi. 
iraditioii says these men formerly received grants of laud from tho tings 'of 
Arakan and were invested with supreme authority over all ollenders udtliiu 
the limits of their respective grants ; they received a, share in tho iirodnoe 
of the soil, and enjoyed the taxes levied tqion all tabooed pcr.sons. Thomdi 
no longer enjoying tho.se rights and privileges, they are held in much 
respect. Marriage is a contract dissoluble at tho will of either party • no 
dowry IS given On the death of tho parents, two-ihlrds of the prmi'erty 
pass to the eldest son, the remainder is divided among the other sons • 
womai are deemed ineapable of holding or transmitting property. Adop- 
tion is considered proper, even if there he ehildrou by nnirringo. 'if a bus- 
baud take an adulterer iii the act, he claims a gong and bulfalo from him • 
he may also chastise his wife, but she is not divorced. Nor will a Kbyonc^ 
divorce his wife if she is barren ; those that can allhrd it, sometimes under 
such circumstances, take a second wife. When a dispute l.as been settled, 
le reconciliation is effected in the following maimer:— tho jiarties and 
their witnesses assemble before the elders, and a cup of water is placed 

before them into which a spear, dagger, or celt, has heeii dipped, tile dis- 
putants each take a sip of the water and agree to ]iay a fine if they continue 
the quarrel. Trial by water ordeal is practised ; tl.e person who keeps his 
head longest under water is adjudged innocent. The i.rincipal parties may 
either perform the ordeal themselves or liire persons to do so ^ 

f religion of the Khyengs confines 
tself almost exclusively to the propitiation of spirits by oflerim^s and saeri- 

W Their prayers consist of lengthy invocations of llotectiJi for the'L 

ea amitr The to ward olf sickness or other 

conduct all f sff r 1 «et as priests, and diroet and 

all festivals and acts of worship. On these occasions, hogs, bnffa- 
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loes, dogs, find fowls, are saerificed, and immense quantities of rice-beer 
consumed. The tbree ]irincipal festivals are Nando, Flanng-hio, and Konde. 

The takes plam in March or April, in front of tlie Nandapis 

house who conducts it. Every one in the village contri])utes towards it. A 
hog, dog, two fowls, and three largo pots of rice-beer are offered, and invo- 
cations for a lavourable season and other blessings are mumbled by the 
priests to the spirits of the village. 

Tlie riainu/diio is a festival in honor of Jupiter Pluvius, and should 
by rights be h.eld annually Just before the rains set in, but owing it is said 
to the expense attending it, it is only celebrated about once in every eight 
or ten years. At this feast buffaloes are sacrificed, oblong stones t\^o or 
three feet long and five or six inches in diameter, procured from the creeks, 
are set up vertically at the lower end of the village, in number equal to the 
buffaloes to be sacrificed. The animals are killed and tlieir blood is poured 
over the stone. Any sufferer from sickness who can afford it, may offer a 
sacrifice to this spirit, ]n*ovidod he has first obtained permission from the 
JDeh mo taj/L The use of the ujiright stone is curious, and seems to point 
to some conneeiion witli Phallus worsliip. Captain Latter already re- 
marked {Journal, Asa'ufle Socletj/, Bengal, 1840), that tlie Khyoiing-thas 
of the Koladyne river make offerings at stones which ‘‘ are rough represen- 
tations of the Liiif/unb and the Yonid^ 

The JJonde is celebrated every year for three ^^ears, and after a lapse of 
three j^ears is again celebrated annually for three years. Its object is to 
propitiate the Konde spirit and his brother and sister, in order to avert 
sickness and other calamity ; at this feast pigs are slanglitered. At the 
lower end of the village three miniature huts of bamboo are constructed side 
by side, and a small stone placed in each, together witli portions of pork 
and some riee-becji*, prayers are offered, and the proceedings terminate with 
much feasting, 

The above are tlio principal festivals or sacrifices, but there are many 
minor spirits to whom worship is paid as circumstances require. 

llahitaiions and JDomestlG Life, — The houses of the Khvengs are con- 
structed of wooden posts which vary from 9 to 16 in number ; the walls 
and floor are made of bamboo matting, and tlie roof is composed of grass or 
leaves. The length of a house varies from 12 to 16 cubits, and it is about 8 
to 12 cubits broad; tliere are two apartments, tlie sleeping and the cooking, 
with an open verandah in front of the latter the flooring is raised some 
4 or 5 feet from the gi’onnd, and the swine and poultry are enclosed beneath 
it. (^Fide Plato VIL) On festive occasions the Khyengs eat hogs, dogs, 
and fowls, and use abundance of a fermented liquor made from rice, which 
they call YU, All animals are eaten by them except thetiger, bear, and otter. 
Their clothes are woven and made at home, and the manufactiires,tlioughcoarse 
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arc dnrablc and good. Indigo gro\^^l by tbonisclvcs tbe olii.d'.lyo made use 
of. The male drc.ss is a strip of Idue elotb fobled round the liips and ],assod 
betwoen the legs witli an end hanging down bid’oro and behind, and by way 
o( head covering a strip of cloth Ls wound round the liead. 'fho women 
wear a loo, so blouse miching to the kuco, very open at the bosom and back 
oi the neck, and lurnisliod with .slite at the sides for (be arms ; beneath they 
wear a short close petticoat. Work in the Helds and hill-eleariug, togethw 
with basket-making, oceuiiy the time of the men. The bovs look aftcu- the 
domestic animals. Tho women arc employed in spinning, weaving, and 
cooking; they also assist the men in tho Helds. The loom is an elibctive 
hut very primitivo arrangement. The ciuhs of tho beam farthest from the 
weaver, ^around wbicb the warp Is wound, are fastened to two pegs driven 
in the ground; the weaver seated on the ground has the near beam, round 
which the warp passes, resting on her lap, tho ends of whieh, together with 
those of another beam which presses the upper warp threads oii the lower 
are fastened to tlie sides of a broad strip of hide against which .slie leans • 
ransverse pieces of bamboo, turned by tlie liand, cause tlie warp-threads to 
rise and fall as required, and as tho threads are oiiencd tho shuttle is thrown 
across ; on the reversal of tho warp another opening is made, which is simi- 
larly crossed liy tlie slmttle. 

The Khyengs call themselves H i o u or S h o n, and state tliat the Shin- 
does, Ilhumis, and Lungklies, ai-e members of tho same race as themselves 
iliey have a tradition tiiat they came down many years ago from tlio sour- 
ces of tlie Kyendweng river, but tliey po.ssess no written record of their 

descent; they are fond, however, of singing rude ballads, wliieli portray the 
delights of their ancient country, a specimen of wliicli is hero given— 

1* ania la clian doii a klio a, e e c 6 

2. litoan za na baleng a lipiian a, e (3 e e 

3. apbk a poiclii a oat; mlii a, e e e e 

4. litoan za na baleng a lipnaii a, e e e 

5. an^ ye olo ve dimo e, e e e 

6. si sbo e lo po e biiaung e, e e e e 
son sbo e atoan e ey e, e e e e 

8. Kanau o suam. ei o litui yo, e e e. 

Translation. 

1. To the upper (country of the) Kyendweng (river), 

o' rp° litoan (grus.si^), 

3. lo tlie brick (walled) eity of our forofathm’s, 

4. To the level (plains of tlie) baleng and dry litoan (grasses), 

o. y Inch are so ehaa-ming {Jit. not a little charming),' 

V. Let us hie, come along ! 
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, 7. Lot ns haste with every speed, 

S. Oh my laiiy4ilaj yoiiiig broths 


PAET II. 

Grammatical Hotes on the Iiaiignage. 

As the Khjjeng or lEou language does not possess a series of letters by 
which to express clementaiy sounds, the alphabet will be used for 

that purpose, and so far as it is applicable to this language the admirable 
system of orthography adopted by Professor James Suininers in his Hand- 
book of the Chinese Language will be followed. 

The system of ortliographt/ adopted: 

1. Towels, simple akb combined. 

Tom Value of each. Bhort value. 


i 

i 

as 

i 

in 

police. 

hit. 

c 

e 

as 

a 

in 

fame ; a in flililg (Germ.); e in mmw 







l)U. 

a 

d 

as 

a 

in 

father. 

hdt. 

a 

a 

as 

a 

in 

organ. 

hut* 

0 

0 

as 

0 

in 

no. 

not 

0 


as 

0 

in 

Li) we (Germ.) ; or mu in smur 

(Fr.) 

ti 

u 

as 

u 

in 

rule. 

lull. 

u 

u 

clS 

u 

in 

Imie (Fr.) ; il in Millie (Gemi.) 

eu in peutetre (Fr.) 

ie 

ie as 

ie 

in 

2 )ied (Fr.) ; gea (Eng.) 

ye in yesterday. 

ia 

id 

as 

ia 

in 

Ua, plia (Fr.) ; ja (Germ.) 

yd ill VLUilcee. 

to 

id 

as 

io 

in 

million (Fr.). 

yd in yacht. 

iu 

iu as 

ew 

in 

hew, yew. 

ju mjuchhe (Germ.) 

ei 


as 

ei 

in 

sein (Germ,) ; iein pie (Eng.), 

or ei iu height. 

ai 


as 

ai 

in 

aiele. 


au 


as 

OIL 

? in 

cow. 


01 


as 

oi 

in 

voice. 


ui 


as 

ui 

in 

.Tidnp 





5 

► 

TH-E CoKSOlTANTS, SINGLE ADD COMBIKBE, 

1 


as 


in 

English. 


clh 


as 

ch 

in 

hatch. 


d 


as 


in 

English ; d pronounced by bending the tongue as far back 






as possible. 


9 


as 

9 

in 

good; nevciy^ as in gin* 


% 


as 

h 

iu 

heart ; before i and H a strong aspirate, nearly Ei. 

h 


as 

Ic 

in 

hing. 
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\ Khycng peoi^h of&auhwaij, . 


1 as 1 

in 

line ; 1 as Ir in wheelriin. 

m as on 

in 

mine* 

n ; 

.s n 

in 

nine; otg as in anger* 

2 > a 

sp 

in 

fine* 

r as r 

in 

run. 

s as s 

in 

see. 

&‘hm sli 

in 

slime* 

t as t 

in 

ting* 

w as w 

in 

way* 

y y 

in 

you. 

z as z 

in 

English. 


1, 


r ■: =;^rr“iz 

and expression, but elaborate in its tones. ^ ^ ««iistruction 

One or tv™ of the most nmrlced ones are lun-e indicated : 

Xne acute accent over a letter or va'IImIvL-v r < 

TOitt u orfim, i-oiaKl at Iho end of a ,,,iii'o„ 

Th, oo« ovof a lotto Of ojll.Uo Mioafe a folli„„ touo of tt. 


voice. 


..-x~z:,rat:o7fi‘z 7 Z”»! 


in italics should uot be sounded. 


In this sketch iiiiai consouants 


, . . -Ok Novm. 

Khyeng words of this class may be divided into — 

mitivZiSiTaw"’''"'' ■“ “ tarius «„■ 

fo JtooZSlf""*”' •■■ '■ “ “ '‘■“"'I '■J ‘>» -iK- ot — 

fe totiooZ" ‘ '• % the toi... of t„ « 

lo^* ““ “"“J"*- “ »■• «• tlo tol. 


a 

a fowl* 

bltim 

a hill 

de/i: 

the eaoih* 

Mau 

ct' mountain* 


pom 

htmi 

tui 

iii 


a tree, 
water, 
a chff. 
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There are, liowevcr, few stem-words which arc strictly monosyllabic. 
Most of them take adjuncts eitlun* as prefixes or suffixes, or both, which Mr. 
Hodgson has termed ^ dilforential servile particles’, and no doubt, as he justly 
remarks, the basis of these languages is a small number of monosyllabic 
“roots bearing necessarily many senses j hence to distinguish between those 
“several senses is the chief function of the servile adjuncts of the roots.”* 
Many of these serviles are inseparable, as for example * ka’ and ^ kli’ in kahni 
iJie smiy and kldo the 'moon ; others again arc scissile in composition, as for 
example the prolix ma and suffix ht of makuht, the hand^ in ^ kie ku nil’, 
my thmnh. 

Derivaitve nouns arc such as are derived from verbal roots, whether 
living or obsolete, and which acquire the form of substantives by the addition 
of a formative prefix such as a or ma ; e. g.^ 


aak 

a fragment 

from 

ak 

to Ireak. 

amlak 

a loving 

from 

mlak 

to love (obsolete). 

mahau 

a sp/caking 

from 

hau 

to speak. 


Oojnposite nouns ai'O such as are compounded of two roots, the first of 
which may ho said to stand in the genitive case. The members of the com- 
pound may either be two nouns, or two verbs, or a verb and noun combined ; 




on diuim 
ik duam 
kho mi/l* 
nago ban 
mahau kho 


lit. remaining place, 

1 it . sleep lug p lace, 
lit. foofs eye, 
lit, dragon's yaioning, 
lit. speaking apertare 


a scat, 
a led. 
the ankle., 
a rainhow. 
the mouth. 


JDimimitives are formed by affixing ‘so’, signifying little, to words, as 
khlaung so, a lad. 

The distinctions of number and gender are made in a similar way by 


Of N’umbee. ■ 

There are three numbers, the singular, dual, and plural. The noun or 
pronoun by itself indicates the singular. The dual is expressed by the par- 
ticle ‘ hoi’, signifying a pair or couple. The plural is expressed by the fol- 
lowing particles all signifying many, hio, loi, tak, nii. Thus, when the sub- 
ject of conversation is understood, a Khyeng would say ‘ nahoi sit u’, the two 
are going, or without using tlie pronoun * sit 4 hoi’ \ but a Burman, having 
no dual, would under similar circumstances commit the solecism the two 
are going all. 

^ Hodgson’s Jffmitm of tM Omcmmiu' in Jour. As, Soc. Bong., 1853, 

. note to page 30, 
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Op Gkki>i<:i?. 

Geiuler is marked by afiixes indicathig sex ; ilitis, pnhto malv^ aud 
arc adixcd to Idilauug man^ to expn'ss ilie 

The general female jiHix is ‘ mi\ signilyingyee//;/*/////. as ft nil a Jnai, 

The male allix for birds, and also oecasionally for lisb, is Miliu’, as 
a hliu a cock. 

The male allix for quadrupeds and reptiles seems to bo ‘ i\tsa’, as kie 
litsa a tiger ; lipo htsa a snake (maki). 

The male affix for the dog kind is ^ Iniid, as ui haii a dog Qnah), 

The following are forms derived from tlie ilunnese, //. wok-lipa aJwg; 
non bti a l)vffalo (male) ; miii bo an elqihant {male). 

Op Case* * ■ 

Those relations of words to each other which in inlieednd languages are 
termed Cases^ are exhibited by the following particdcs affixed to the noun or 
pronoun— 

ku or gu of the genitive particle. 

a to or for, the dative particle. 

^gu from^ the ahhtive partiede. 

The genitive particle is more frequently uiulorstood than expressed; the 
Case is then indicated by the juxtaposition of the two substantives, tlie for- 
mer being understood to bo in tlie genitive case. 

■ - O’K.pUQNOTOS* 

JBersoml JBronoxms. The personal pronouns have two forms, (a) a se- 
parate, full ; and (V) a contracted fornu^' In their contracted state they 
blend themselves alike with nouns and verbs. 

The nominative case of each personal pronoun in its full and contract- 
ed forms is here given in the three numbers : 


Singular. 

Dual. 

Pltjiial. 

ML 

Con- 

tracted. 

TuU. i 

Con- 

tracted. 

Full. 

Con- 

tracted. 

ist! 

2nd 

3rd 

kie J 

'naun Thou 
aya^ ) Me 
or > She 
ya ) or It, 

ka 
\ 3aa 

> or 

) nama 

He hni We two 
naun hni Te two 
aya^ hni \ Thetj two 
0r 1 

ya nhi ) They two 

ma 

\ ma 

1 > or 
j / na hoi 

Ido mo We 

naun mo Ye 
ayatti ) 
or > They 
yati ) 

ma 
\ ma 

; na Ho 


* Eoseu states that the Circassian pronouns have two forme, a complete and 
separable one, and an uicomploto and inseparable enof' Hodgson on the Mongolian 
Affinitm of the Beng% As. Boo., 1853.) 
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When the .senso^i^ eoinpleio without it, the full forni of the personal 

proDOunB is oftion ouiiitH.u], 

Tlic eoutractod form ol' ilio second and tlnvd persons is more frequently 
understood thaw oxprossod, as—jnni a on u hoi (tJin/) two dwell in aforent. 
The contracted form of the tliird personal is often used as a nomiiuitive 
affix thus, aiui na apo nil naso yo/*; luuii agii kat u lidi, tie ^mrents ioej)t on 
seeing flcir clihVs corpse. 

Demonstrative 2 ^nononne are the followiui:? :• — 


SlNOrLAlt. 


PLUiiAL, 


ni 

This 

ni lioi 

Thvae two. 

ni liio 

These 

to \ 


to ) 


to 

) 

toni ) 

That 

h6i 

tuni ) 

Those two. 

toni 

> liio Those 


ISTi this, and to or tdni flat, wil h tiie dative ahix, become ^ ni a’ here, and ‘ to a’ 
there ; with the atdalive })ari.ie]e a^'u, henec and thence. The more distant 
there is expresstal l>y ‘ sowa' or " sobrah 

JieJathe Dronoans, Of tluvso there arc none in the language. Tlie idea 
of relation is peri[>hrastieally expressed by a verbal root with the genitive 
particle affixed coupled with the object ; thus the man who runs would be 
‘son gu khlaungh the mauling man. 

Interrogative Pronouns, These are ' aiff who^ ‘ ani ku’ lahose, ‘ baung* 
and ‘ pi’, which ^ what. 

Ox A]);rncTiYES. 

Adjectives are usually ])lacod after the nouns they qualify. They do 
not alter their terminations to express cither number, case, or gender; indeed, 
many words luivc a ^substan^ive, adjective, or verbal, siguiii cation accordmg 
to their position rn the sentence. 

The 0bw^)^m//r6MlegreLMs formed by the word ^ great, placed 
before the adjective, thus — jrhpdi good, san alipoi hettcr. 

The word ‘ Ion’ more is used synonymously with the English \vord than ; 
thus, tdui Ion a ni hboi inoi u, ihis is letter than that. 

The Superlative degree is expressed h}?* the word ‘ h67d verg, much ; tlius, 
alhem lick kuaiu pihio moi u ? how old is the eldest f 

Oe .Nu^meiials. 

The following is the cardinal scries of numbers adopted by the 
Khyengs : — 
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1 

hot 

20 


2 

Imi 

■ ■ 21 

go! nc ]>u;;diot 

a 

litum 

80 

litnm gip 

4i 

mli 

81 

htum gip piu/dioti 

6 

hngo 

40 

mil gip 

6 

sop 

41 

mil gip piu/diot 

7 

she 

100 

pia hot 

8 

sh^p 

. 101 

pia ion ne pu;;du)t 

9 

go 

121 

pia goi no pm^diot 

10 

ha or hnga 

1000 

pia hnga. 

11 

ha ne pimhot 

1001 

pia hnga Ion ne pu?;diot 

12 

ha ne puhni 



The numerals 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 8, 0, are borrowed from tlie Burmese ; ^ gof 
• iiventg is evidently a corruption of the Chittagong ‘ kuri’ ; goi ne puwdiot 
is twenty with one ; htum gip, thirty ; inli gip forty ^ up to ninety^ ^signify 
three claps, fonr claps of the hand, the word ' gip’ being a corruption of the 
Burmese word ‘ akhyet’, a stroke or lloio ; pia Ion ne puwhot is one hundred 
more ioith one. 

The same peculiarity in the use of numerals whit>h characterizes the 
Burmese and other Turanian tongues, exists in a modilied form in Ivhyeng. 
When applied to mankind, the exponent particdc ^ pum’ a body or thing k 
usually prefixed, as ^khlauiigpun htum^ tlu'ce men ^ and in reckoning of a 
group of individuals or things, the computation proceeds thus 'puwhot,’ 
‘ pun Imi’, ‘ pun hW, ‘ pum mli’ &c. When the numorals are applied to 
individuals of the brute creation, they are preceded by ^ znin’ for guadrupeds, 
and htek for Jlsh, each signifying a brute animal / and ^ yum’ a creeper 
for reptiles. But these particles are rarely iised.^* 

On* Verbs. 

Most verbs in Khyeng are formed from the abstract root by the addi- 
tion of certain prefixes and affixes. 

In the Indicative mood the verb is in its simplest state, unconnected 
with any other to modify its operation. 

There are three tenses, the PmeM#, P«sjf, and Future; the affixes to 

denote these are for the Present ‘ u’ ; the Past ‘ niu’, or more commonly with 
the auxiliary ‘hn’, as ‘bri niu’ ; the Future ‘ ei’, which perhaps may be a 
contraction of the root ‘ wof to wish. 

The affirmative verb usually takes as a prefix the contracted form of 
the pronoun. 

* Professor Summers stylos thorn ‘exponent particles’, which uppeurs a more up- 
propriate term than ‘ numeral generic affix/ 
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The letter n Ireqnontly pi’eecdes verbal roots- whose initial letters aro 
^5 y, ^ letter m those roots wldch commence with p or k 

Eoots ending in ‘ auk’ sometimes for the sake of eii])hoiij cluinge the 
* aiik’ into ' o\ as— ^ kie ka khuik id lam filling ; ‘ ayaiJ klo id he isfalUng. 

The following will serve as a model for the variations a Khjeng verb 
■undergoes. 

‘ PeZd, to give. 

Indicative Mood. 

PjlESENT TeN"S£. 

Singular, 


1. 

kie kapok u 

I give. 

2. 

luiun napek u 

Tiiou givest. 

8 . 

ayiu5 napek u 

He gives. 


Dual. 


1. 

kie bni mapek u 

We two give. 

2. 

naun bni uiapek ii 
n alibi napek u 

1 Ye two give. 

3. 

ayai^ bni mapek u 

> They two give. 


miboi napek u 



Plural 


1. 

kie mo mapek u 

We give. 

2. 

nanu me mapek u 
nabio napek u 

1 Ye give. 

3. 

ayati mapek ii 
yati hio napek u 

1 They give. 


Past Teistsk 
Singular. 

1. kie kape/t? niii I gave. 

2. naun nape/c niii Thou gavest. 

3. ajajJ nape/r niu He gave, 

la the same manner through the dual and plural numbers, 

Fxjtuue Tehse. 

Singular. 

1. kie kapek ei I shall give. 

2. naun napek ei Tliou shalt give. 

3. nyixt napek ei He shall give. 

And so on througli the dual and plural numbers. 

The is denoted hy the genitive and dative particles 

being affixed to tbc root, as — ‘ son gu khlaung’ the rthnning man ; ^ to limu 
%u kat u lioi ^ having seen that both tvejpt. 
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As in most other niiitiHoctcd laiiguages, the Imprralire mood is conOn^ 
ed to the second person* It is indicated by the pariiclc ^e' aliixial to the 
root, tlius ^ p(’k c ’ ^ go tlioih 

T\-\^ I) fintf he mooiX) in Bunnese, is generally expressed hy tlie 

Mure tense, thus — *kie ay at a sit ei ka hau niu' J. told him to go. 

There are certain roots which are constantly used as ratxiti((ri(\'i. They 
assist in forming the various parts of tlie verb with whitdi they are conjoin- 
ed. Nearly all of them are roots which have lost the power of a separate 
existence* 

- The most common of these auxiliaries are— 

First. Those which 2 > erf eet the notion of the primitive 
(a) hri (to finish) 

i\i^ hiX mn, the work is mm 
(h) ma/c (to complete) 

ui nae maX* niu, the dog ate it ifj). 

Secondly. Those which denote ohJigation^ 

(a) klio (to be able, can) 
kie kasijf kho ii I can go. 

(1)) hpa (lawful, right) 

sit Iipa u (you) should go {lit ^ it is proper to go) 

(c) la (to got, obtain) 

boy 6 pihio mbek lei ni6 lioio much shall (./) give {you) Sir? 
Thirdly. Those which denote deme^ ejjhrt, riskj etc. 

(^?) woi (to wish) 

kio kasiif woi u I tmnt to go. 

(h) sok (to try) 

pliso kie ka sok u I loill try and sleep a III He. 
ie) da^ (to dare) 

nami nasi^ dat u mo loill you, dare to go ? 

{dt) bo (to return) 

hot a lo ho e come again to-morrow. 

There are two auxiliary roots whose application is not fully understood. 
They are ^ ey' and ^nauk’ (in composition the latter is fre<picni,ly changed 
into ‘ no’). One of their functions would seem to be to give a verbal signi*- 
fieation to words borrowed from the Burmese or other language. Their use 
will be best illustrated by examples. 

si if nauk u he goes courtinrj. 

kie kamlak nauk u J lode, 

to iiahto zo kdi no u that little girl is preiti/. 

sit ei nashang ey u (yoti) ought to go (lit. to go is prop>er.) 

non e a k^sxt ey u (J) go to hufalo eating {feast). 
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Here ' kui ’ and ^ sliang’ are evidently corruptions of tlie Burmese words ^ kjo’ 
and ^ htaid. 

The root ey’ affixed to tlie root ^ sun (to bear, suffer) helps to form the 
voice, thus ^ kie tuk ka sun ey u’ I am hilled; ‘ kie deng kasun ey u’ 
I am heaien^ but if is rarely used. 

There appear to bo only three sulstcmtidG verbs, namely, ^ moi’ to le^ 
exist ; ^ shi’ to he true ; and * ti’ to le^ thus : 

kie nam zain kamoi u, I am the village elder. 
shi ba, it is, yes, 
pikha ti u, lohat is it ? 

The Interrogative particle is ‘ mo’, added at the end of a sentence, as, — 
'Naim a sliami moi u mo’ have you children? If there is any other word 
in the sentence implying interrogation, it is frequently omitted, as ' nauii 
ani u’ %vho are goto ? 

The suipositmial particles * a’, ‘ na’, or ' dina’, implying if are affixed 
to the verbal root, which drops the prefixed contracted proiioiui, as, ' kie zei 
kho na kjizoi ei’ I ivlll do it if I can. 

The negative verb does not take the prefixed contracted pronouns. To 
express simple negation, (1) the letters n, m, or mb, maybe prefixed either 
to the verbal root, to the particles of tense, or to both ; (2) the hard 
initial consonant of a root, such as k, t, p, and s, is changed into its corre- 
sponding soft consonant g, d, b, and z j (3) the root often requries the sub- 
stantive verb as an auxiliary. 


shi ha it is, 

sit hpa u (you) may go. 
kie kapek u I give. 
kang u mo is he well? 
kie ka klauk u I am falling. 
ya kdi no u md is she pretty ? 


nshi nu it is not. 
zxt hpa mbu [yoii) may not go. 
kie mbek shi nu I am not giving, 
ngang nu {he) is Qiot tcell. 
kie nglo nu I am not falling. 
goi no nu {she) is not pretty. 


Irohihition may be expressed either by the particle ^ an’ or ^ ii’ imme- 
diately after the root, as ' sit e’ go {tlioid), 'lo e’ come {tlmC), ‘ zit an e’ go 
{thoic) not, ' lo ne’ come {thoid) not ; or by the particle ' ti’ immediately 
after the root and its auxiliaries as — ‘ zit la shi di’ {you) must 9iot go ; ^ hot 
a lo ei ti’ come not to-^morroio. 


Adverbs appear to be used indiscriminately in composition. 

The language being poor in conjimctions^ participles are largely made 
use of to supply the deficiency. 

Host-posiiive particles are used in the same manner a>s the prepositions 


of Western tongues. 
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The construction of the language is simple and inartitieial. In a sen- 
tence tbe notninative iisually comes first, tlie object next, the verb last 
The iangiiage is remarkable for its three numbers and its system o{* prefixed 
pronouns. It is probable that both these peeuliarities exist in the Kliiimi and 
kyo, and possibly may be discovered in the other lull tongues of Northern 
Arakan. In lus sketch of the Khuniis and Kyos/^ Capt. Latter speaks of 
the exponent particles (termed by him mmeral (/nieria affLves) as being 
entirely wanting, though he suspected a better acquaintance with those 
dialects would reveal them. Colloquially a Ivhycng rarely uses them, and 
as he possesses a dual number, one is at first led to imagine that his lan- 
guage does, not possess them ; possibly a latent dual together with a like 
infrequent use of those particles by the Khumis and Ivyos may have led 
Capt. Latter to imagine they were wanting in those languages. Again, he 
says the Khumis form their future by “ the addition of the affix * nak’, which, 
when the roots end with a mute consonant often lias the euphonic vocal ga’ 
intervening : ‘ Kai tehek ga nak’ I go or will goP As regards the Kyos, he 
says, — “ Ka is the nominative afiix, chiefly used with the noun in construction 
with a verb in tlie present tense. In which case the verb dispenses with its 
own affix of timed ^ The vocal ^ ga’ in the one ease and the nominative affix 
* ka’ in the other, seem to indicate the cxistmicc of a similar system of pre- 
fixed contracted pronouns in those tongues. 

A fable well known to Burmese scdrolars rendered into Kbyong and a 
series of short sentences are appended in the hope that they will afford an 
insight into the grammatical structure of the language. 

'Fable of the tivo wild dogs and the tiger. 

In the olden time, two wild dogs lived in a forest, and after a while had 
three young ones, a male and two females. Subsequently they quarrelled, and 
on dividing (their property) each took one of the females. The male which 
remained, the mother claimed saying, He is my share, I have borne him 
about with me, with great suffering, therefore I ought to have him.” The 
father said, I being the husband and lord over my wife, ought to have 
him.” Thus disputing they went to the abode of a tiger (to liave their 
case decided). On arriving there, the tiger said, “ So you are come to me, are 
you I” and having given one of the young ones to the fiitber, and one to 
the mother, he cut the remaining male down the middle, and gave half to 
each of them. The parents looking on the dead body of their young one, 
lamented bitterly and said, My lord tiger, you have indeed made a divi- 
sion, but not thus cruelly, alas, ought you to have done it I” Then they 
threw down the dead body of their young one before the tiger, and went 
their way. 
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In IDiyeng. 

Yoklia, pom iii zunlini poii a on ii hoi, Ida agu pom ni han zim hoi? 
pom ni nh zuii Iiiii ataiik ey u j nawo naliau ey nil ag'u, pom iii nii ziin hiii 
zun hot h[>e ey u hoi. Pom ui lian znii hob kiuan agu, anil na-kie 
huiai ka khon u kie don ka buan ey ei asluing ey u ; apo im-kio kapaya ka- 
hoi bo kie don kabnaii oy ei asliang ey u. Nawo nahau uii agu akie tayi 
on duaii a sit h hoi, hpo agu, aide tayi na-kie on duan a nalipo u ! to aso 
zun hni, anti a pu/;^hob— apo a puwhbt — pe/r bri agu, pom ni han so zim 
hot kiuan agu amliing a khon u ahpe n. Anil na apo na naso yo/j hmu agu 
kat ii hoi; akie tayi o ! irikha nasei ei nshang ey nu ; naso yoh akie hmon 
gon a tong u bo ii hoi. 

SENTENCES. 

JEnglish, 

Come here. 

Sit down. 

Are yon well ? 

I am well. 

What is the matter ? 

There is nothing the uiiitter. 

What do you want ? 

I want nothing. 

Why have you come ? 

The master called. 

Are you hungry ? 

Will you eat cooked rice ? 

Are you thirsty ? 

Will you drink rice-beer ? 

I will try a little. 

Who are you ? 

I am the village elder. 

Of what race is he ? 

He is a Khyeng. 

How does he live ? (what work) 

He plants tobacco and chillies, and 
sows cotton and sesamum. 

Do you understand ? 

I do not understand. 

When, will ho come ? 

He will come now. 

Where are you going ? 

I am going to court that girL 


Kligeng. 

ni a lo 0 . 
nakho on e. 
makang ha mo ? 
kakang ba. 
pikha ti u ? 
piklia ba ndi nu. 
naun baling alii ey mo ? 
kie baung ba Iii ey nu. 
kba ti nalo ii ? 
aboi mawui u. 
bii an dll ey mo ? 
bil na e ei mo ? 
tin naliei {or nalia) ey md ? 
naun yii naok ei mo ? 
plcso {pro7i, pliso) kaok sok ^i. 
naun aiii ii ? 
kie nam zam moi u. 
ya baung miu ii ? 
ahiou {or aliiu) miu u. 
baung baung zei u ? 
maLldiii naling u, bomak maling 
hpoi nahpo u, ashi nalipo u, 
naun nayau/t; si/^; ba ni(5 ? 
kie yu si nu. 
baung khoa lo ei md ? 
tua lo ei. 
baan a sit yu ? 
to hun nil kie kix si^ nauic ei. 
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Englkli. 


IDiffejiq, 


ilow 111 ail j houses are in jour vil- 
lage ?■ 

There are twelve houses. 

Are all the wouieiTs laces tattooed 
ill your village P 
The j are all tattooed. 

What does Pamhlaung saj ? 

^ I am beautifur, she sajs. 

Is she beautiful ? 

She is not beautiful 
How old are you ? 

I am thirty. 

How old is your wife ? 

She is tw^enty-five. 

How many children have you ? 

I have four, one boy and three girls. 

How old is the eldest ? 

The eldest is seven. 

Is the youngest at the breast ? 

Yes, it is. 

Has it cut all its teeth ? 

Not yet cut. 

I am going. Go not. 

1 cannot come, 

I dare not go. 

You must not go. 

You ought not to go. 

Go before he comes. 

If you find it, bring it. 

If you wish to go, go. 

If you pull the cat’s tail, she will 
scratch you. 

If you go there, you will be struck. 

I will do it, if I can. 

I am failing. He is falling. 

1 am not Mling. He is not falling. 

I am loving. He is lovirm. 

I am (he is) not lovinsr. 

o 


nan a icim piliid moi u ? 
hnga iinn nhi moi u, 
naun nan a. hnato zei zei amhanuop 
mashuan u ind ? 
zei zei nujishiian u. 

Pamhlaung baling nahau ey md, ' 
Pamblaung ii.a, kie ka kdi nauk u 
nauk u, 

ya ktSi no u imS ? 
goi no nil, 

naun kiiam pi liio moi u md ? 
httim gip moi niu. 
paja kuam pi hio moi A md ? 
kap%a gi) kuam lingo, 
naun a sliaini moi u md ? 
pum mri indi ii, pato puTiot, Imato 
pun htiiin. 

ahlem hvk kuam pihid mdi u md ? 
alilem hdZ? kinaui she. 
amlek he/j sui ok mdi u md ? 
ii, moi u. 

aho po inilc h md ? 
bo ma/c hon nu. 
kie ka si/yu. Zit an 5. 
kie nlo klid di uu, 
kie zi/f da/5 shi lui. 
ziif' la slii di. 
zit hpa mhii. 
nlo khlaung a sid e. 
naun khon clina lo bo e. 
sit woi da sit fd, eiiplionic). 
mm zam home hirilk diml mamplei 
^7 ei, 

naun sdbra sit ami adeng uasuney ci. 
kie zei kho nu, k.a zei ei, 
kie ka kiauku. ay a klo u, 
kie ngto nu. aya ngto u. 

kie k9,iulak nauk u. Ya iiamlak 
nauk u. 

iie (^ja) umla^ no mi, 
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Miifflkh, 

I love liim. 

He loves me. 


I am pointing (with the finger). 

He is pointing. 

What is he pointing at ? 

Is the work Jlnished ? 

It is not finished. 

Ho jon think it will rain ? 

I do not think it will rain. 

Is the village far ? 

It is near. 

Who is coughing ? 

He is coughing (i. has ca cough). 
"What did you heat him witli ? 

I struck him with a stick. 

Those men went with their bows to 
shoot wild pig. 


Kliyeng, 

kie aya kg,mlak nauk u. 
kie namlak nauk u. 
kie kaehi ii. 
aya nanianchi u. 
aya baung naehi ti. 
nazei pri u mo ? 
bri lion nii. 

yo 00 ei naehian u md ? 
yo 1100 shinu kachian ii. 
to nam hid n mo? 
aseng u. 
anku ^ni u ? 
yanku shi u. 

naiin aya baung nng deiig u ? 
hten bo nung kadeng u. 
to kli laving hio ali ung pom wo7r liot 
ei sit u hid. 


PAET III. 

A Vocabulary in ICliyeng and English. 

The vocables in this seetiou of the Vocabulary may perliaps be grouped 
under the following lieads : — ° 

(a.) The generic or cognate^ such as are common to the majority of 
the hill tongues, as for instance ; ' kahni ’ the mn ; ' khlo’ the moon ; kli* 
air; ^ nP a dog, 

Q)d) The Bgyeeific or, perhaps more correctly, the dialectia, such as are 
peculiar to the Khyeng tongue; as forexam|)le ; ‘bliW « hill; d de/r’ the 
earth ; a moimtcim, < 

(c.) TheJ^r^?y;^ or such as are borrowed from other tongues, as for 
example ' mlu’ « from the Arakanese ' mro’ ; / aniF hlaclc, from the 
Burmese ‘ anek’ ; ^ sonai’ lime, from the Hindustani * cliuna h 

The origin of these latter is indicated by the capital letters A, B, or H, 
being prefixed to them. 

A. 

a, post pos,, at, among, for, in, to ; 2, supp>osiUonal if; 3, 

daiioe particle, 

^gu, po%t pos,^ from, in, dblaiim pariwle, 

a, n,^ a fowl; — hliti, a cock; — hlui khong u, the cock crows ; 
— nii, a hen. 


00 
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aa/t^ i\, to break ; ■— bo, a bit, friui^wieTit. 
abo, a muBbroom. 
abu/i.’, a(fj,i wliite. 

a<Km, u.f a mat; — bio, to ntll up a luat. 
aba, ?2,, a jam. 
abam, n., an otter* 
gluing, a musf|iuto. 
abau, n,, speech ; — pcit‘, to abuse ; — jaiii!’, to tell, relate, 
abaiing, «..j liquid, juice, 
abboi, abpoi, good, bandsoine. 
ab^, n,, an axo. 
gibe, n,j firewood, 
ab^ng, adj,^ green, alive, 
ablem, adj,, great, large, big. 
aiding, n , , a thorn, 
able, adj.^ far. 

aldok, 11,, beat; — soat, iy., to perspire, 
ablung, adj\, high, loftj, tall. 

A. ^binaimg, painted, ornamented ; — sbuain, r., to tattoo, 
abmii, n„ a kite (bird). 

abmiia/, the gall bladder ; with ‘ m6 \ to blow the life. 

B. abmo, n., hair of tbe body, down ; 2, a leather, 
ahni or abn^,?2., a wild dog. 

g^bnii, 11.^ tbe last, the space behind a thing, 
abom, ^2., a creek. 

^bung, empty, deserted, 
abo, adj,, dry. 
abta, adj., new, 

B. abtd, ^2., tbe fruit of a tree or plant. 

abti, n., blood ; kloiig, n,, a vein. 

abto, adj., acid, sour, 
abto, adj,, angry, 
abto, ^2., an arrow, 
abtiii, adj., young, small, 
abtuk, adj,^ deep as water. 

B. akho, adj,, bitter ; an aperture, bole. 
g.kie, a tiger, 

aki, a horn, as ‘ no?2 ki ’ hujllilo^s horn ; also, an angle, corner. 
A. aklam, n,, advice, counsel ; 2, enclosure, leuce. 

A. aklong, n., a line. 

B. ako, or ago, adv, oxidpost pos,, under, be, neatln 
B. ^koi, n,, an ear or spike of grain. 
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B. alcii, lielp, assistance ; 2, a spider. 

A, alak, li(jnor, spirit, anmch. 

B. alei, w., a iield. 

B. all, n., a crossbow | — wo, n., a (pivcr ; — nidi, to bend the 
bow in order to string it j _ hpd, to draw up the strin.^ 
Ill order to let oif the arrow. 

B. alom, a road. 

alon a, adv.^ moreover. 

iild, n,, a forest elearing ; adj\, like, similar. 

B. alun, a stone ; exponent particle for rouiid-Hke objects, 

am, a pot, iiteiisil. 

A. amaimg, a dream, 

ambu ??., to borrow. 

B. am^, n., the sky, clouds. 

ainlak, obsolete n. ; — nan^-, v., to love, to like, 
ijmlck, adj., small, young. 

.ynliing, n. tlie mind; 2, the middle; — ta, ii., to like, to be 
pleased witli ; — klaul-, to resolve ; — htd, to be 

angry. 

amiiam, adj,, broken, fractured, lame, 
an, tlie negative and prohibitive particle, 
ana, if, the sipposltional aj/ia\ 
anau, n., a younger brotlier, oiispriiig. 

be, n., a younger sister {pron, auab^.) 

andi, n., a scorpion, 
aiidii ey, v,, to be hungry, 
anduam, a resting, a place, 

ani, interrogative 2 nvn., who. 
ani/i;, adj., black, 
anku, n*, a cough, 
aiiteab, tight, 

anto, V,, to awake, 
aoi, adj,, yellow, 
apio, n,, a fly. 
apeam, adJ., old. 
apomig, u,, a wall j B. . 
apo^\ n,, a grandfather, 
apri, n., a bit, fragment, 
asa, n,, a worm, 
aseng, adj., near, 
aslio, n., a star, 

ashang cy, to be proper, right 


B, 


B. 


B. 


,, to clasp, cling to. 


B. 
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B. asliam, sound, noise, 

aslieam, f?/?/., reel ; — so, an infiud, (a norUieru i^x[>ressiou). 

ashaiing, a^j,, ligld'* 

asliau, adj,^ long. 

aslio, ? 2 ., flesh, ineai}. 

asi, n., an elder sister. 

asiam, a knife ; — lop or ubo, n.^ ilie blade of a knife ; — ho, 
the edge of a knife. 

B. aso, adf^ wet. 

as6, a child infant; a dmbmtive i^arfich, 
asoi, adf^ short. 

B, asoiing, rice ; — sh^, cleaned pounded rice ; — d<^, iiucieaiied 
rice. 

ata, an elder brother, 
aiii, stinking, rotten, 
aung 0 , a crow. 

awa, light, dawn of day ; 2, a casting net. 
awoa^, n.^ a species of leech, 
ayam, night. 

aya^f, ya,^>ro? 2 -., full form of third personal pronoun he, she, 
i^yau, adj,^ wide. 

^yaii/r, a bag. 

ayi, ad/., heavy, 
ayei, adj\, weary, 
ayong, adf, cold. 
ayo/iJ, 5^., a corpse. 

B. 

ha, a kind of reed ; 2, a extplmiic aflv. 

— leng, a kind of grass. 

— cap, lemon or other fragrant grass, 

ba, to put into the mouth (as food, 

baan, where. 

baung, interrog. pron., which, what. 

kho-a, ad'V., at what time, when, 

be, adj., other, another. 

mbing, v., to shut, close as an aperture or door. 

bliim, n., a hill, hillock ; bo, a liill musln •eoni. 

bo, a qualifying ajjfiis, mahes a neuter verb aefive, 

bo, V., to return, 
mbon, V., to be thin. 

B. bri or pri, v., to be finished, completed. 
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MVtZ',, cooked food, boiled rice ; — am, a pofc in wbicli rice is 
cooked; — am teap, the rice pot cover ; — ^iidu ey, to 
be hungry* 

bna?^, biui^:*, t?., to cook, 
biiam, i’., to get, obtain, 
bilk bo, V., to push. 

a 

chandon, the Kl\yen dweii Biver. 

B. che pui, an associate, friend, 
chetong kuht, n,, the left hand, 
chi or che, w., the waist cloth worn 1)}^ Khyeng males. 

sauk, -y., to put on the waist cloth. 

chi, to point out, or at. 

chian, i%, to tbink, suppose, be of opinion. 

chin ye, w., marriage. 

D, 

dai^, r., to dare, aumlmri/ ajflv (not used singly), 
de/i", ilie earth, ground; — moan, t?., to be possessed of the 
S])irit of tlio earth ; Iieam hot, v., to make a propitiatory 
oilering to the earth, spirit, 
ndc, i\j to be disgusted, 
de, ^ 2 ., a thatched roof, 
di, n,^ a kind of grass for tliatchiug. 

dei sho/;, a door ; — mbing, v., to shut (as a door) ; — hii, 
to open (a.s a door), 

din, euplionio as ‘ khoan din lo e’, come down. 

diiia, Bupiposit tonal qffiJiJ, if, should. 

do, an extended lino. Exponent particle for long things. 

ndo, r., to sting as a bee, or bite as a snake. 

cloam, idle, lazy, stupid, 

dong, V,, to jump. 

don, only. 

dua7, a;., to shampoo. 

nduam, v,, to rest, cease from motion. 

clii, to die, 

E. 

<1, to eat. , ; , , . 

e, ajh' of tmperafire mooch 
ei, affix of fixture (euBe and ofinfl/niUm mooch 
B. ek, n,^ dung, ordure ; 2, to ease oneself, 
ey, anxiUtup affix. 
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G". 

gall, V., to bo strong, powerful, violent. 

ngaii, to kick as an animal, a.s ‘ no nama ngau ii’ the luffalo 
hctcles^ 

gang nu, v., to be not well, sick. 

B. gliSk, n., a flash of lightning ; — klb, y., to Hash as lightning ; 
— ho, «., a colt, ancient stone iinplonieut. 
ngon nn, to be busy, not at leisure, as ‘ kie ngon im ’ I have no 
B. go, num. adj., nine. ' [lei.suro, 

got MW. twenty. • 
gii, a thing, a unit ; genitive, particlo. 

H. 

ha, M., gold; — oi yum, a gold ncoklaeo ; — ku siap, a gold fin<>'er 
ring ; — takli, a gold armlet. 
ha, also ngha, nmi. adj., ten. 

ban, V., to yawn ; 2, to bo rough, bad as a road ; 3, mmc. ajfh for 
hap, v„ to be sharp as a knife, clever as a num. ’ [ dor/s. 

hbi, V. to catch, hold, as ‘ hbi diua lo o ’ hn!i>/ it. 
hbo, euflionio affix. 

beam, silver ; — ha, silver and gold, wealth ; hot, ■«., to -o 
with jDropitiiitory offering’. ^ 

liekj a louse. 

hok, V., to lift or take out; 2, sugerlalive aJLe, verv, nuudi. 
hi, ?)., to ask, to question. 

hio (or sho), n., a coverlet, blanket ; - wo, r., to put on a cover- 
ing j aiikleat, «?., to fold up a coveniig. 
liio (o) sho), y,, to loll up (as a mat or tobacco) ; 2, to be man 7 ; 

3, a plural affix. ^ 

B. liiuap, or sliiiap, to loosen, untie, 
hie, to buy. 

bleat, to joke, jest, 
blem, V.) to be great, large, 
bio, % a shield, 
bloang, V., to expel, drive out. 
blok, V,, to be hot. 

hliing, v.j to be high, lofty, 4 . 

hlii, «?., to rub, wipe, 
bluam, V,, to shake. 

hmiam, v., to be ripe ; to be cooked, 
hmu, v,j to see. 

hne nu, a widow; — bo, a widower. 
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hnato, a woman. 

l.nau/L’, r., to bark (as a dog) ; 2, to wear (as a gan 

put on (as a ring). 

Iinau/l', y.j to liamnier (as a nail or peg). 

\m'mx)jg,euj>lioma please. 

Imga, aho ha, mim. ten. 

ne pumhot, eleven. . 

luigo, num. adj., five ; 2, to be fuU, satisfied with food, 
lingo, to growl as an animal. 

biigo, a fish j Ha^, scales ; pwop, gill 

dorsal fin ; pok bling, ventnal fin ; 

sa, dried fish ; zi nei, salted fish ; 


filing, 

hom^ tail ; 
mengo, 


no, V,, R) ia,n ; to wipe, 
ho, t',j to dry, i!?ot out to diy. 

Loan, r., to be young, budding, (obsolete). 

nil, ?/., a virgin, maiden. 

hoap, V,; to jmll with violence, 
boat ey, zk, to hinder, 
hoi, zLj a mango. 

hoi, to be ii pair or conplo, diutl (ifflx, 
liok, r., to bark as a deer, 
bokkii, n.^ the buttock. 

lioba kfion or klioaiu, v., to meet witih suffering, to suffer, 
homa/r, •; 2 ., cliillies. 
home, ';e., a tail j a beard of grain, 
hon %i)08t jios,, above, overliead; cosfj, yet, still, 
hot, v.j to go, (obsoleie) ; as ail aua^lUan/ it often glees sti 
an active root. 

hot, niwh adj\j one ; hot a, to-morrow. 

hpa, to bo lawful, right, mi mxiliarg oerh not mod sine 
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lipo, v,f to arrive, 
lipo, to sow broad cast, 
lipo, n.j a vsnako, serpent. 
lipdlu\ n.y a liusbaud. 

Iipo i, n,j cotton ; — yong, the cotton plant ; — liie, the cot- 
ton pod 5 — nzi, cotton seed ; — pe, dressed cotton ; 
— bden;2> a bundle of cotton thread ; — hdeu/i sliuan, to 
dye cotton thread, 
lipuan, level. 

htek, a brute animal ; exponent pari icle for lislu 
liti or nhti, n,, iron. 

htin or hteii, a tree ; — liaungj n. sap. 
hto, an arrow ; to change. 

B. litum, mwpi. three, 
liau, to speak, talk. 

■ I. 

B. iam, n,, a house, dwelling ; — slio, the verandah ; — the , 

inner or sleeping apartment ; — go, the first or cooking-room, 

B. to sleep j — duam, a bed. 

K. 

ka, contracted form of first personal pronoun, 
kadi, the mantis religiosa. 
kadii/c, an inside part, a room. 

kahni, n., the sun, the sky, a day ; - Idii, t(f sot, as the sun ; 

— • sauk, V., to shine, as the sun. 
nkajp, V., to hawk, clear the throat, 
ka;f, to weep, cry. 

khlo, n., the moon, lunar month ; — ht^, to wax ; B. — luam, 
to wane j — yoi, the halo round the moon ; — wa, to shine 
as the moon, n, moon shine j — soaif, to rise 5 -- ple^ Mi 
moon. 

khlaung, n,j a man, mankind ; — hap, a shrewd, sliarp fellow ,* — so, 
a child, a youth ; — hli, a braggart, boaster, liar ; — gan, 
a strong powerful man, athlete; •— gon, a loan man; 
— 00, a dumb man ; — zam, an elder, 
khlaung a, qual affix (with ‘ if prefixed to verbal root), before, as 
‘ nlo khlaung a ’ le/bre comtnp, 
kho, aux, verh^ to be able, can ; an aperture, 
khoa, n*, time, 
kho-a, n,, country, region, 
khoa, n.f dawn, light. 
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kiioain, aho klion, ®., to meet witli find, 
kluiyii, %•!., to d(‘si*end, 

Idioi, n.,^ ii Imiu.y-lvo ; — nap, a groimd bee ; — hleiig, a tree bee 
(living in ihn bole of tree) ; — Idem, a large kind of bee ; — .sba, 
the nest including comb and bonej ; — ho, a small kind 
of bee; -Jiaung, honey i — kap, yellow wax; — line, wax 

of a hlacIdslM^oknir. 

klioi, p., to asei'iuL 

Idioo, to isoverj divide ; 2, to find. 

klion or kliuii, the domestic or lioiiseliold spirit. 

13 ^ Kswang ey, to introduce the bride to iier husband’s 

household spirit. 
khoBg, V., to crow, as a cock, 
khuam, to fasten, to tie with a string, 
kiau, a mountain. 

kie, 2 )/‘o /?.5 I ; kie Iini, we (dual) ; kic me, we (plural), 
kie, p,j to fear. 

A.', klang, 'IX, to iiitend* 

klaul’, IX, to fall (from a heiglit). 
iiJdeiit,ax, to fold up or be folded up. 

Idi, W'.,: air, wind ; ~ gan, a storm, Immcane. . 

Ido, or kioso, ii., the spirit attached to a person from birth. 

Idong, IX, to feed, tend as creatures. 

Iddk scat, IX, to pers])ir€\ 
klo, young, budding. 

klii, to fall (from an erect posture) ; to slip, sink, set, as the sun. 

kluam, 'XX, to enter, go into or under, to dive. 

khal^, ix, to grind. 

nkliik, r., to fell, as timber. 

ko, ix, to have fever. 

Id), or — mang, IX, to groan, irioan. 
ko ey, IX, to coax, Hatter, 
kdi, ;tx, to ascend, 

IJ. nau/i*, IX, to be becoming, beaiitifuL 
nkoi, IX, to split, crack, be broken, 
kon, IX, to lijive leisure, 
kot, ix, fo go out shooting, to shoot. 

L. 

A. hii, IX, to get obf:ain ; 2, (aiiv* vor/j) must. 

A. hlk, y., to scrittch or paw the earth, as u fowl or dog. 
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liifc pang laith, right 

A. lei, 2 ?., to be braye, bold, 
ling, 'y., to set, plant out. 

B. lo, ^^5 to come, 
loan, to dance* 

M. 

ma, the contracted form of the first personal pronoun in the dual 
and plural numbers, 
maliaii klio, the moutln 

mabling, n,, the back ; — yo, the backbone, spine, 
mahlok klio, tbe throat, 
mabo, n,^ a tooth, 

B. mahno, ii,, the ear. 

mak, to complete, finish, 
makan, or — zam, n., the breast. 

makho, n., the foot, leg ; — miiam, adf, lame ; — poam, the sole 
of the foot ; — nii, the big toe j — lu, the knee ; — mi/i?, the 
ankle ; — on, w., to sit down. 

makhii, n., tobacco ; — h^ng, n,, green tobacco ; — sa, n., dried 
tobacco ; — bio, a cigar : to roll tobacco ; — ok, v., to 

smoke ; — ^ lop, tobacco leaf; — kan, the midrib ; — Jong, 
the tobacco plant, 
makiam, the waist, 

maku/ii^, the arm or hand; — nil, the thumb; — mium, the 
first finger ; — dandalan, the middle finger ; — mingo, the 
third or ring finger ; — so, the little linger ; — sia^.?, a finger- 
ring ; — ndiawj, the finger nail ; — be, n., a finger breadth ; 
— meng, to snap the fingers ; — po, the palm of the 
hand ; ~ kliin, n,, the hack of the hand ; — piam, a knuckle 
or the wrist ; — hnuam, the fist, 
mal^ hong, the tongue, 
malu, n., the head. 

malting, or mliing, n,, the mind, soul, heart, 
inamlei, n., the navel ; — yoi, n., the navel string, 
mando, n., a sting, 
mankuam, n,, the calf of the leg. 
mankho, the chin; — hmo, the beard, 
mape, n., the thigh, 

m^pium dui, urine ; iam, the bladder. 
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B. 
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B. 

B. 

B. 
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B. 

E. 

B. 

B. 

B. 


B. 

B. 

B. 
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mashora, luiir of the head. 

Biauug% tn, t'O dreata. 
mawuaiu, the skia, 
inoi nai, indijj;*o* 

. .iut”;^5 n,, 

ashuaiaj a piece of fire stick or braiicB 

iikip to smoke. 

* — iishi, to set Ore to. 

iioo, to ])unK 

non, to warm oneself bj the tire. 

mpwjij to light or make a fire, 

inhuatj to Idow a lire. 

lulo, to blaze up; a llame or blaze. 

nieag, r., to make a noise, bellow, roar, lowg or mew, 

ini/r, the eye. 

k])e, atfj.^ 

ku, n.. ihe eyebrow, 

• kuaui, i.he eyelid ; limo, the-ejelashes. 

khok, ihe white of the eye, 

knik, the pnpiL :• 

— — kli, or — khaung, a tear* 

•- — " kehe pek, to wink, 
mimj or mimzruuj u <?at, 

inlo, vt‘gvtable poison into wbieli arro\?s are dipped, 
inrij nmn. (olj., four, 
mlu-i, n., a boat, 
inliij a city. 

BK), ‘/L, a lonl, umster, o\vnei’, proprietor. . 
mo, inierroffni / re jmrihie / 2, eif^home ][)artMe, 
moan, ■«?., to seize, catch, hold:;: — bmiu, v,, to have hold of; to 
obtain. 

moi, r., to ]>e, mcist, 

Biong, ■«,, the lip, 

muau, t\, to he broken, fractured. 

miii, an elephant ; — ho, an elephant’s tusk. 

fj/ e n eg a / i ve parfi ele, 
na, the suppoHiiloHal parlide^ if, should. 

na, contraeied iurui of second and third personal pronouns in the 
three n ambers. 

nam, a village ; — zain, a village elder* 
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iiau/i?, not iisecl singly, 

naun, tlioii ; naun-lmi, ye (dual) ; naun me, ye (plural), 

B, me, '11,^ a day from sunrise to sunset ; 2 , conjmcifWd p&Hicle^ with, 
and. 

B, nei, 2?., to knead, or press into (as salt into fish), 
ney, to twist, wring out (as clothes), 
ng'uap, to watch, guard, 

iii, demon, pf 07 %., this ; — Mioa, now, this time* 

— kha, ad/v,<f thus; - — kha shi na, add,^ therefore, 

— Ion adv., aho i 2>os.yhGsidQB. 

33 . nie, 2?., to attend to, listen, obey. 
no;z-, n,j a buffalo. 

e, to offer to the buffalo spirit, {lit, to eat buffalo), 

nii, 2?., to be abundant. 

o. 

B. 0, v.y to be dumb. 

B. 0, pleasant, charming ; 

oam, vegetables, pottage ; — am, the cooking vessel, and 

— am teap, its cover. 

oap, «?., to be fragrant, sweet smelling. 

on, to remain, rest ; — duam, resting-place, seat. 

op, to cut as with a knife. 

oyuam, n.j a necklace ; — mo% the beads of a necklace j — yoi, 
the thread on which the beads are strung. 

P. 

pakri, n., a green and gold beetle, a species of Buprestls, 

pau, a word, speech ; hbo, v, to speak. 

paung, -y., to cling, adhere to. 

paya, a wife; — san, the wife first taken ; — di, the second 
wife. 

payo, a bird ; — bii, a bird’s nest ; — bmo, a bird’s feather, 
payii, a rat or mouse. 

pei, v.j to ffy as a bird or as sparks of fire ; 2 , to steer as a boat. 

B, pi, interrog. pron., what ; — hio, how much or many (pronounced 
by the southern Khyengs as ‘ pshaw’). 

B. — kxik, how much or many (be hnit ko, Bimn,) 

B. piang, y., to repair, put in order. 

pio, or pia/y, y., to cleanse, wash. 

B. pium, to be straight, 
pld, adj,^ shallow as water* 
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po, V., to (oWow, iwompany, as mi amiliarp sometimes makes active 
a uvufrr verb ; also mi euphomc qffh. 
pom, ?/., a iurcsl-. 

]>(>! cliij H.. a kiiul oi’door (?), 

B. pi>/t’, r ,5 to out ns ioci hj io oome out* 

piw^j a, budvi nuif j thing, cxpoiieut particle for mankiml and 
things gxau'rally. 

a 

B. sn, ?,?.j to 1^0 (lne<F as fish or grass* 
sfun, iKf io hi.' g^'oat in years, old* 
sang, r,, to he liard. 

sank, V,, to shine as tlie sun ; 2, to pnt on (as a man’s garment), 
savini OP shorn, /7., the luiir of the head. 

saung, ]anidy ; — hop, the husk or Iiull of paddy; — home, 
tlie ])ea,n! ol, t he grain ; to reap by merely euttiug 

oirtluM'uras is done by the hill people; — yaiig, to reap 
as is done in the ]>laius* 
sei/.ei, adj,^ all. 
sha}>, 'Pam. ^a//., t.aght* 
shamo, a priest, soothsayer, 

shami, a little thing, a elddd. 

B, shang ey, r*, to ha pro])er, iit. 

she, ii,, a leaf; 2, nmih (alj\, seven ; 8, mlj\, bad. 
she, ipdpepallvp oj ihc aboce^ as * on luiaung she’ let it reiuaiii. 
she, a, horse, 
sherit, r,, to efumt. 

slii, y., til lie, io 1)0 true; as an auxiViary it im 2 }lies il/c rjiiali/y, 
hthit, or praetice, of ani/ being or thing } — ba, it is, yes ; 

nslii nn, it is nut, no. 
sho, a euw. 

B. slii), r., to be ilnek ; Jlosh, meat* 

shorn, r., to take oil' (as a cooking pot off the lire). 

B. shurpj, r., to untie* 

B. slitiang ey, r,, t.o own. 

B. sluii, e?., to search, look for, 
sliuma, v;., to gi'hl, eastraio. 
s%i, a finger ring. 

Siam, a knife. 

sit, t?., to go ; — ey, i;., to go ; — nmk^ to go courting. 

BO, - 1 ^., to bite* 
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sou/, to issue, go out ; 2, to look, look a.i, ]n\\oUl ; S, to cut as 
with a knife* 

iisoi, V,, to kick (as a man). 

sok, V., to make trial of (r//^ awviliiay, not used singly), 
so or su, v.i to dig, 

sou? V., to run, floe, escape j 2, to taste ; 3, an awi'd/arp Apnifjlnq 
comphtion, * » , 

H. sonai, n., sand, lime, 

son hian, qi,, a young unmarried man. 

suam, a kind of fairy. 

sui, the breast ; milk ; — luong, tlie Jiipple. 

B. swang to cause to enter, infcrodiiee, 

T* 

B, tai, n,, a hut. 
tamuap, n., ashes, 
tarilmp, n., to-day. 
tail, adj,, largo, line, big, superior. 

tauain, u., a gourd ; — jum, tlie sa,iu,; ; — tJ, a .■5i>i'cios 
of gourd. 

tau/c to be born (applied eliietly to aiuma.ls). 

te, to commission, order. 

nteang, to be raw, uncooked. 

teap, a lid, cover. 

nteat, to be tight, close fitting. 

ti, to be, as ‘ kb a ti u ’ wliat is it ? 

ti or cli, neg, particle, as ‘ libau ei di ’ b(‘ silent. 

to, dem. pron., tliat {pronounced sometimes id’) ; to wln^t. 

nto, to be awake. 

nto bbo, to awaken. 

toi or doi, n., an effir. 

tolei, medicine. 



tdni, dem.pron., that ; — khoa, then, at that time, 
tong, to discard, reject ; tong hot, to throw, 
tou tauifc, to weave ; - klaui.g, tlio beam larthest Irom the 
weaver round wliieli the warj, rolled ; -- sum, Uic near 
beam in weaver’s lap round wbieh tlw warp passes ; — ebe- 
bn.un, J8,, the strip of hide against wbieh Lbo weaver leans, its 
_ ends arc fastened to ends of near beam ; - sa/r, >u, a shuttle, 
tin, sweet. ; u, to be sweet, 
tii/l*, to kill, destroy* 
iitu^', to commission, order. 
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tii-a, now. 

toa^, a;., to follow, pursue, accompany; — buau, to cateli, as 
‘ toaii ei kabiian iiiu ’ I have caught him. 
tiiat 11 , to hide, conceal. 

till, water ; — li, a lake, pond ; — htii/c, deep water ; 

— pli), shallow water ; — hlok, to bathe ; n., hot spring • 

— miaiik, drinking cup ; — dzii, water-pot ; — sank, bamboo 
for holding water ; — kluam, to dive ; — hai ot hei ey, 
to be thirsty j — kiuin, a well ; — iihii^-, i\, to draw water. 

u. 

uat nati^’, to think. 

B. iiai?, or iiajj, n.^ a brick. 

B. ui, n.^ a dog ; — ban, a male dog ; — ban ho, an old male 
dog, a of ahm ; — yo, n,, a mad dog ; — nii, n,, a bitch. 

ixag^ post, 2 ^os,, with, by means of. 

W. 

wa, V,, to be light, as ^ khlo wa " moon-light, 
ivo, n., a basket. 

wo, t?., to quarrel. 2, to throw, fling; •— hau, v.^ to wrangle. 

woa^i, v,f to reap; see ^saungb 

woi, to wish, desire. 

wo7r, a pig, hog ; — mi, a sow. 

wd/r, 'iJ., to crawl, creep. 

wu i, or Svoi,^ ti., to calk 

Y. 

ya, prongs third person, he, she, it ; • — hoi, the same, dual, they two ; 

yati, they ; — hio, they, 
yam, night. 

B. ..yam yam, quickly, . , . , 

jami a, yesterday, 
yangj t;.,: to, reap. . 

, y ail, y?., to be broad. " 

jmkj y., to hear ; — — • si/^r, «?. to understand, compreheud, 
yu si n, 9 icf/, ‘Ideyu si nu^, I do not understand, 
ye, to sell. 

yei to be fatigued ;fr.om, .exertion. ,■ 

yei shall, to invoke a spirit. 

B. yo, rain ; — o, to rain ; — tui, ii,y rain-water, 
yoan, ii., to float, 

yokha, adv-, in former times, formerly (she than klia Bunn,), 

X 


B. 
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jo^ ??,, a bamboo ; 3^ abone ; — youg, ??., tbe same ; — bnoru', n,, a 
biinilioo for holding’ wafer (a norilieni word) ; — niaiigj 
species of white bamboo; — iizhig, a vS|iecies of bamboo; 
— hna, •??., the same, 
yo, ??., a fimcral. 
yob a string or cord. 

Yong, n,^ a monkey- 
3mng ey, to be eold, 

ynmj n,^ a creeper; e.tponeni particle for reptiles, 
jii, rice beer. 

Z. 

zei, to work ; za, in northern Khyeng, 
nzian, in, to be clear as water, 
i^zo, ??., to ache, 
n’zoat ey, t?., to chew. 

ziim, a brute animal; ewponent part i el e for qiiailrnpeds, 

nzum, t’., to mark ; recollect, reniember. 

nzxin, r., to bo stiib cramped ; — auk, the same. 


A Vocabulary in Engiish and Khyeng. 

Opposite some of the words in this section appear vocables \?ith a capi- 
tal N prefixed to them. They are taken ‘bfrom a man belonging to the 
Northern tribes ”, and form part of the vocabuInriGs of languages spokem by 
tribes in. Arakan, furnished to Mr. Hodgson by Capt, (now Sir) A. Phayre, 
and published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1853. 


‘Subjoined is the S 3 ^stem of orthogx’apl\y 


adopted for them. 


a 

as , 

a 

>■ ' 



a 

as 

a 

i ' 

■as,:' 

i 

i 

•as , 

i 

u 

■■■■as'':'' 

u 

li 

as 

00 

e 

■ as , 

e 

4 

''■as ' 

e 

ai 

as 

ai 

ei 

as 

i 

ou 

as 

ou 

ail 

as . 

au 

0 

as 

0 

th 

as 

th 


ill 

America. 

in 

father. 

in 

in. 

in 

police. 

ill 

push. 

in 

food. 

in 

yet. 

in 

there. 

in 

air. 

in 

miiKk 

in 

ounce. 

in 

audience. 

in 

note. 

in 

thin. 
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. A. 

abandon, tong lu 
abhor, ancle j n. 
abide, on ii. 
able to be, kho u. 

abode, n,., on cluam. pja,. 

above, lion a. N. acla-ma- 

absent to be, moi nn. 
abnndance, anti, 
abuse, v,, mong she ahaii pek n. 
ache,>., anzo ormpizo n. 
acid to be, i)., ahto u. 
adorn, v., bom bon u. (kie ka horn 
bon u.) 

advice, n,, aldani. 

aforetime, adv,, joklia. 

afraid to be, aide ix. 

agreeable to be, v,, o ii. 

aim, anziin ii. 

air, ^2-., klL IST. Mi. 

alive, adj\f alieng. 

all, adj,^ seize! ; kho klio; 

allot, hpe u. 

also, adv., ni Ion a. 

ankle, n., kho mi/c. 

animal, n., ziini ; hte/^ ; yum. 

another, adj\, be. 

ant, Hiring, mling, bT. Ihing- 
za-mi. 

arm, n., makuZ^zf. 
arrive, hpo u. 

arrow, n,, ahto. IsT. thwa.. 
ascend, kdi u. 
ashes, n., tamuap. 
ask, v>, hi ix. 
assistance, n,, akii. 
at, among, a. 

awake, v., anto u. 
axe, n., ahd. 

B. 

bachelor, son bian. 


back, xnahling. 
bad, adj., she, hboi nu. po-ya.. 
bag, ^2.., ayaufc 
bamboo, yo; 
basket, -wo. 
bathe, v., tui hlok u. 
be, V., moi u ; shi u ; ti n. 
bear, a;., sun eyii. 
beard, mankho hmo,. 
beat, V,, adeng u. 

beautiful to be, koi nauk u. She is 
heautifal^ jQ, kdi no u. 
become, vide be,. 

bed, n., ik duam. 

bee, n., khoi. 

beetle, ^j.,(the green and gold) pakri. 

before, khlaung a j following 

negative verbal root, thus ‘ nlo 
khlaung a’, before coming . 
beg, Id u.. 
behold, V., so# u. 
bellow, meng u. 

below, fost, pos,, # or ago (Burm.). 

IST. dekan. 
besides, also, 
better, sail Miboi, 

big, ahlem; 
bind, r., khuam u. 
bird, n., payo. N. liau.. 
bit, n.., aak so*, 
bite, V., so IX. 

bitter, #di 6 .. N. khau. 

black, adj., aniA (Bunn.). N. Mn, 
bladder, n,, mapium dui iam. 
blade (of a knife) n,, asiam lop. 
blaze, v^, mendo u. 

Blind, adj'., mikbd; 
blood, n,, #ti. Il^T. ka-thi; 
boat, n., mid L N, loung, 
body, n., pum, mapum. 
bone, yoj kayoL 
borrow, r., ambu ey ix., 
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bow (crossbow), ali. 

brace, n., alioi, 

brag', 'V., bli or lilo u. 

brave, adj., hi 

break, v.^ aiiktn u. 

breasij, n., sni (woman's), niakan. 

brick, n.^ oab 

brings libi dina lo xi. 

broad, adj,^ ayau. 

broil, «?., me jigo u (m^u kago n, I 
broil). 

brotber, ata (elder) ; anaii (younger)* 
bullalo, iio/i, IST, nau, 
burn, z?., mO/^ oo u. 

’ ^ corpse) anklu ii. luiuklu 

mak niii, 2 Juic^ hurnt IiIm, 
busy, V., iig-on uu ; kie-ngou nu, I 
have no leUuve. 
buy, V., lilo. 

by, by means of, ^;o«/ uiig. 

C. 


come, i!., lo-u. N. h. 

" back, V., lo-ho, 

— down, kli(i;iii ,l!nu lo. 

~~~» up, V., klaJi (lina lo. 

• ouf, r., son/. 

coinpaiiioii, oho pni, or slumii pui. 

comi.i-clu'iul, .sva uudoretaiKl, 

eoneoal, v., u. 

cook, Iniafc u. 

cord, ydi. 

corner, angle, n., jiki. 

corpse, ayok. 

cotton, lipo i. 

cougli, V., anku u ; thus, yanku slii 
u, he v.y ('miijhing. 
count, V., .shefo' u.' 
country, khoa. 

eouiile, n.^ akdf. 
coverlet, Iiio (sho, nearly), 

cow, slio. ISr. sltarii. 
creek, n., ahom. 


calf (of leg), manduain. 

call, t),, woi or wui u. 
can, v.j klio u. 
cast, V., wo u. 

cat, n., min, mimzam. iN. min. 
cateL, v., moan u. Moan ei kabuan 
Bill, llicide caught (liwi)l 
eliest (of the body), makan, makan- 
2 am. 

ebow, V., iizoat ey u. 
cLild, so, sbami. 
cbin, n., manklio. 
cigar, makbii bio. 
city, mlii. 

clear, mlj., anziau (as water), 
cling to, paung u. 
cloud, amd. 
cock, «•,, rdilai, 
cold to be, ayong g 

isa-young. 


eiussbow, fdi. Ali kankli oi, I 


loill lend (he bow (in order ’ to 

string it). 

crow, ?r., amigo. N. ang-au. 
cry, Aa/f' n. 

cut, 41 ,, soa^ u, 

D. 

dance, v., loan u. 

ebare, da/, only msecl an auxiliary, 
dawn, n,, awa. 

descend, kbo an ii, 
desire, t%, wui u/ 
die, 2.5. j du u. 
d%, V., so or Bii u. 

dive, i5., kluam ti. 

divide, V., kbon u (sevoi') ; hpS u 
(allot). 

dog.^.ui; nilmn, adogj ui nii, a 
bitch. ISF, II i 
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down, (softiliair or featlicrs) limo. 

drag, r., nlulk ii. 

draw, t’., the same. 

dream, maiiiig ii. 

drink, o/c u. JN". li-e. 

diy, as flesh or fruit; sa* 

dung, ek. 

dwell, 2?., on ii« 

dje, slman 11. 

, ; ' E. 

ear, manho. IsT. ka-iihau. 
earth, deX*. N. det, 
ease oneself, t?., ek u. 
eat, e. hT. e. 

egg, a toi. ISr. to»i. 

elephant, mui« 'N, imn. 
enter, wang u. 

escape, v,, soan u. 
exchange, hto ii. 

eje, n., miX. JST. mi-ii-i. 
ejehrow, mik ku. 

eyelid, n,, mik kuam. 
eyelashes, mik kuam hmo, 

eight, shap* N . sat. 

P. 

fall, e?., klii u. 
fan, V,, ho u. 

far, cfciv, and adj., hlo. N. tsu-a al- 
hau a me, liL is it far there? 
hither, n,, apo ; bo. N. pan. 
fear, t?,, kie u ; kie ngit^ nu, not 
afraid, 

feather, n,, hmo. 

female, w., nhato (woman) ; i\%femaU 
])ctrtivde, 
fever, ko. 

field, a lei. 

find, n,, khoain u. 

finish bri, pri-maX (mmJiaries), 
fire, mm, jST, mi. 


first, adj.y ayang. 
fish, 72,, lingo, iigau. 
five, hngo. N. nghau. 
fit, ady,y hpa (not used singlyf 
flame, mendo. 
flesh, sho. 
fling, wo; tong hot u. 
flower, n,, (lit. orchid) popa. N. pa- 
pa. 

fly,^^., peiu.. Aflj,^^ apio. 
follow, 2?., toan u. 
food, hii. 

foot, -22., makho. ]S[.ka-ko. 
forest, n,, pom. 
forty, mli gip. IsT. Ihi gip. 
forsake, y., tong u. 
fowl, 2^., a. 

from, post, pos,^ agu. IsT. la. 

fruit, n,, ahtd. 

funeral, n,, yo. 

four, mm. adf^ mli. ’N'. llii, 

■ a 

get, y., huanu ; la (emos, verl) must, 
give, y., pe^f u. ]^. pe-ge. 
go, 2 ?., sii?; hot (obsolete). N. tsit. 
go down, -y., (descend) khoau u, 
gold, 22., ha. 

good, adj,, ahpoi, ahhoi. N. be. 
gourd, 22 ., tauam ; tauam yum. • 
grandfather, 22., apoX. 
great, 2zr|/., ahlem. jST. len. 
green, adj,,^ ahdng. N. nau. 
grind, y., klua^ u. 
groan, y,, ko ii. 
growl, ?j., hngd u. 

H. 

hair, m, shorn. N. lu«sam. 
hair (down), 22., hmo. 
hand, 22., makuXX. N. kuth. 
handsome, adj.^ ahpoi, 
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Iiarcl, aij.y asaiig. 

Iiawk, deal' the throat, aiikap u. 
head, main. IsT. lii 
h^pron,^ ay lit), yiiA N, iii (comp, 

this). 

hear, ix. N, ha-yauk, 

heart, 'Jkj mliing orixxaluDg, 

heavy, adj., ayi. 

help, v.j akii ii. 

hen, 'Jhj a nii. 

hence, adv.^ ni agu. 

here, adv,, ni a. N, ni-am. 

high, adj\j ahlung» 

hill, n.f bliiwj. 

hinder, «?., heat ey ii. 

hive, ^2-., khoi sha. 

hog, n,, \v 6 /c pa. N. wenk. 

hold, X 7 ., hhi, toiun huaui u. 

hoiu\y, ^2,, klioi liaung. 

horn, n.f aki. N. a-kyi. 

horse, n,, he. IST. s’he. 

hot, adj\, dll ok. IST. klio-leik. 

house, iam. N, im. 

how, odo.y pikha, !N. iban, 

how much or many, pihio. N. hyuu- 

urn. 

howl, -2?., meng u. 

hundred, mcm, aclj,^ pia hot. IST. kla- 

at. 

hungry, to he, hli anduey ix ; hun- 
ger, n,, ISf. hu-lan-a-du-i, 
husband, hpo lia^ 
hut, tai, 

L 

He. IST. kyi. 
if, conj,^ a na, ^na, dina. 
in, pcstposUmv, a diik a. N*. duka. 
indigo, 11,^ mci nai. 
into, post. pos.<f diik a. 
iron, nhti or hti. N. thj. 


jest, i’., bleat u. 
juice, diouiig. 

K. 

kick, t?., ngan u. IS^o nainangan u, 
tlie budalo kicks ; nsoi, y., to kick, 
as a man. 

kill, in, tiik u. N. tii e. 

kindle (a lire), i’., mo mpwa u. 

knead, z?., nei ix. 

kite, '22., amliii. 

knife, asiam. 

know, i’,, yawk si/c u ; inhat. 

knuckle, 2Z., maku/z^J piem, 

L. 

lame, adj.^ amuam, 
large, adj.^ ahlem. 
last, - 22 ., auliil. 

laugh, r., auwi ix. H. a-nwi. 
lawful, adj.^ hpa (not nsed sintjljj), 
leaf, she, lo]), huo. INF. she, 
leg, ?z., kho, makho. 
leisure, akon. I have no htmre^ 

kie ngon ix. 
let, i’., slie, lilu a. 
level, adj,, hpuam, 
liar, 22.., khlaung hli. 
lid, 22 ., teap. 
lift, ta. 

lift up, ^2., ta bo. ]Sr. youk ke. 
light, 22-., -wa ; awa. Adj,^ ashaung. 
lime, 22., sonai. 
lip, 22., mong. 
liquid, 22., ahaung. 

little, adj.^ aso, amlek, ploso {p 7 ^o)i, 
pliso). Qim me a Utile^ piiso pek e. 
N. a-lak-cha-i. 
liver, 22., ntiam, maniiaiu. 
lofty, adj,^ ahlllng, 
loins, 22., kiam, makiam. 
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long, ash an. N. son. 

look, soat n. 

loom (weaving apparatus), ton. 

lord, fL, boy o. 

loosen, shuap n. 

louse, liek. 

love, D., amla^' nani^r n. 

M. 

mad, aif^ ayo. 
niaiden, lion nli. 

make, «?., sei i zei, za. 
male, n., patd (man), 
man, w., Hilanng. IST. Idang. 
manner, kha. 

afw, bio, 15i, tak, nn. 
mark, iizun n. 
mat, adoii. 
meat, sho. 
medicine, n,^ tolei. 
meet, khoau or klion u. 

melon, iinio hte. 

melt, 1 ?., nganng n. 
milk, sill, sho siii (cow's milk), 
mind, n,^ mliing, 
mix, t?., nhot n. 
moan, ko n. 
monkey, yong*. K". 

moon, ? 2 ., khlo (also month). 
khlan. 

light, n,, khlowa. 

more, adj., san. 
morrow, hot a. 

mother, n., anii, or ail N*. nu. 
mountain, qi.^ kian, IST. toung 
(Bunn.), 

mosquito, qi., ahaiig. N. young-yan. 
moustache, niong mho. 
mouth, mahau kho, K hak-kau. 
much, adj.^ vide many. N, a~pa4uk 
(Burm.), 

®m‘der, tiik n. 
mushroom, aho. 


must, moa>, veq^hj la. 

^^J.adj., kie kii. 

" N. 

name, ^ 2 .., aining, ameng. ;5;r, nami. 
navel, mlei, mamlei. 

— - string, n., mlei ydi. 

near, adj\, aseng n. N. a-shyo-zo- 

, yan. 

neck, hlot-kho. 

*“ lace, n,j o yoam. 
nest, ^ 2 ., payo bu. 
net, qi,, awa. 

night, ay am, a-yan. 

mne,qium.adj., go. H.' ko (Bunn.), 
no, adv., nshi nu. ]sr. hi^a. 
now, adv., in a ; ni khoa. K tu a. 

o. 

oh, mterj., o. 
obey, V., ni ey u. 
obtain, «?., buan u. 
oil, qi., shi haung. JSi. to. 
old, adJ.j apeam. 

man, sam bo. 

woman, san nii. 

oii,post.pos., a, agii. iq'. ha-nang. 

only, adj., don. 

order, ana pek u. 

other, be, 

otter, aham. 

outside, n., plaung a. JST. klang-a- 

me. 

own, shuan ey u. 

one, num. adj., hot. N. nhdt, 

P. 

pair, 5»., alidi. 
perspire, v,, hlok soat u, 
pig, WO&, 

pleasant to be, o u. 
pork, vrok sho- 
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potj n.y ani. shaimpnoj clniit; lu 

pull, mlaup: u ; niuik u. sliiiuj, (as tlio sun) sank u. 

pursue, ts toaii u. , (as t]u‘ moon nr stars) wa n. 

put on, (as a man’s garment) sank u ; fc^liort, ffdj ^ so !. twe. 

(as a woman’s garment) liio ti ; sick, oJj., gfing nu (//A not well), 
(as a ring), naiik u. silent be, ]il.)au ei tl JST. mbe 


Q. 

quarrel, v,, wo u. 
quick, adj\, ayan klia. 
quickly, adv.^ ayan yam. 
quivei', ali wo. 


rainbow, naga ban. 

n.j JO ; V., JO 00 u. 
raise, see lift up. 

, V,, yang u. 
recollect, v,, anziin u. 
red, cidj\j asbeam. N. sen. 
region, n., kboa. 
remain, y., kiuan u. 

V,) piang u. 
bail bo u. 
return, bo u. 
saung. 
edj,, all an. 
run, i\y son u. N, ebo-nc^. 
road, n.j alom. IST. lam (Biuun.). 
roar, v,, meng u. 

adj,, a-lum. N, pu M. 


zbsM. N. tsL 
sand, n.j sonai, 
sap, n., bten or btm baung. 
see, V., mini u. 

\ ye u. 
serpent, bpo. 

slie. N. Sli^ 


aplo. 


siloiit 1)0, lil.iau oi iii. JST. nilie. 

silvor, 11., luonn. 

sister, (ekior) «., ysi. 

six, mm. uJJ., so)). ISJ". gairk. 

skin, n., wum, inywmn. N. 

skj, it., aino. liau mlii. 

sleep, v., ik u. N. 

smjil], adj., amlok, aso. K na-d. 

snake, kpo. ]Sk pliol. 

snatch, ■«., hot u. 

solo (ul foot), n., niaklio pom. 

son, it:, aso. 

soil!?, sik)lian, 

sour, a<Jj., alito. JST. to. 

sow, n., woh mi. 

speak, i>., hjin u. N. Iia-we. 

spear, .sank ehi. 

spider, ft., akit. 

spine, u., inaliling yo. 

spirits, It,, alak haung. 

star, ashe. N. aa-slid, 

steer, v., poi n. 

stone, n., alum. N. lim (Burm.). 

storm, n., kli gan. 

straight, adj., apiaimg or apium, B. 

strike, p,, deug u. N. mo-le. 

stupid, adj., doam. 

suitaldo, mlj., hpa (not used singly) ; 

don ey u ; ashang ey u. 
sun, kiilmi. IS]’, ko-nhi. 

superior, adJ., tau. 
superlative affix, very, mueli, hdk. 
sweat, akldX’ soat u. 
sweet, mlj., tui. JM'. tii 1 . 

T. 

tail, n., Iidmd. 
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talkj P.yhan u. 
tall, aliliing, N, Ihiin, 
tattoo, amlianng sluian xi. 
ten, fum. ad/., lia. N. lia. 
that, j?roM.j to, toni. N. oni. 
then, adih, to*khoa. N. 

(mde now). 

there, adv., to a j sdwa ; sdbra. JST. 
:tsii-a.'' 

they, f ron., nalioi (dual) ; ayatti 
(pliir). IsT. ni-di or ni-lL 
thigh, mape. 
thick, aslio. 
thin, , ainbon. N. pam. 
think, V., uat nan^’ ii, 
thirsty to be, ha or Iiei u. Tliirst, 
fh, N., tu i lan*a-du-i. 
thirty, mm adj.^ htum gip. tiin 
giP- 

tholl,pro;^., naiin. N. nxing. 
thine, naun ku. nang-ko 
three, nitm. adj,, htum, N, htum. 
this, pron., ni. jST. ni. Northern 
Khyeng, for ' he prou. 

much, ni hio. 

thorn, n., aiding, 
throat, n.^ mahldk kho. 
throw, r., wo u. 
thumb, ■??.., makuht nii. 
tie, t’., khuan u, 
tiger, n., akie. N. kyi. 
tight, adj., an teat, 
time, khoa. 
to, post, pos., a. N. (u 
to-day, n., tanhiip. N. tun-ap, N. 
ko-nup = day. 

to-morrow, hot a. N. nlnit-a. 
tobacco, makhii. 
toe, makho nil (great) ; niakho zo 
(little). 

tooth, maho. N. ka-hau. 
tree, hten or htin. No. thin. 


try , «?., sok (not used singly), 
tiue to be, v,, shi (substantive verb), 
twenty, N. kur. 

two, adj., hni. N. pan-nhi. 

U. 

under, post, pos., ako, ago. 
understand, v , ymhsik u. N. ne, 
untie, V., shiiap u. 

V. 

vein, ahti klong, 
village, nam. "n. nam. 
virgin, ii., hon nii. 

w. 

wane, ®., (as the moon) luan vi. 
wash, pio, pio pi&l u. 
watch, V., ngu^p u. 
water, tui. I'f. tui. 
wax, ®., khoi kap ; v., ht^ u. 
weave, v., ton tau;5; u. 
we, pron., kie Imi (diml) ; kie me 
(plw.). N. kin ni. 
weep, V., kat u. N. akap. 
well, tui kium. 
well, to be, kang u. 
wet, G/dy,^ ^so. 

what, pron., baung ; pi, K i-niham. 
when, banng khoa j pi khoa. IST 
f-kho-a. 

where, adv.^ baan. N. i-ni-am. 
whet, «?., to u ; asi§,n ha to n, to whet 
a knife. 

which, pron., baung ; pi. N. i-ui-a- 
ka. 

white, ad/., abok. N. buk. 
who, pron., ani. F. u-li-am. 
whole, adj., kho kho ; zei zei. 
wide, a^',, ayau. 
widow, n,, hue uii. 
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widower, line bo. 
wife, ?^.,paya. 
wind, kli. 

wink, ami/t? die pe/j u. 
wipe, 1 ’., bo u. 
wish, y., woi 11 . 

with, ^)qsL uiig. N. yung. 
witlmijpos^. diik a. N. dii -ga- 
me. 

woman, bnato. 
wood, n,, bteu sbo. 
word, pan, 
work, n.^ asei. 
wrist, maku/^^-piam. 


■ 

yam, alia. K. ba-ba. 

yn, \vn, ii, luui u. 
yellow, m//., aoi. 

yo, ^>w?^., nann Imi (dual) ; luum me 
(plur.). JNT. naiig-ni. 

yes, o; oo; slu ba. N. a-bi, [Com- 
pare bi, r., to ask.] 

yesterday, n.^ ya,nd a. yam-tii. 

yet, eo/y., lion. 

you,j;?ro^;., nauu bui, naboi (dual) ; 

mum me, iiabio (plural), 
young, adj. amiek ; aso. 
youth, )i , khlaung zo ; son bian. 


0)1 a Gobi of K'ttnandafrom Karnal . — ./>’// BA^air ILibnoNimiLViiA Mmu. 

(Witha woodcut.) 

The mintage of winch the woodcut at the end of this article is a re- 
presentation is well known to Indian numismatists. It has been noticed 
by Prinsep, Wilson, Cmmingbam, and others ; and in a learned essay in the 
Brst volume of the New Series of the Koyal Asiatic So(ii<‘ty^s Journal (pp. 
dj47 ff.), Mr. Thomas has described it at great length and in full detail. 
There are, however, a few points in connexion with it wbieb the uncommonly 
line specimen presented to the Society by the Eev. M. AL Oarleton of Ivanial 
enables me to explain with some confidence. 

In all essential particulars, Mr. Carletoids specimen is identically the 
same as the British Aluseuin one tigured by Air. Thomas. It has on the 
obverse the curiously-antlered deer, the lady with a lotus, the square mono- 
gram, and the Western Cave character le^ud, so graphically deserihcd by Air. 
Tbomas, and all tbe Buddhist symbols, and tlie Baetrian or Ariano-Fali 
legend, noticed by him on the reverse of the British Alusemu specimen. The 
size is exactly the same, and the configuration of tin', symbols is identical, 
except of the rectangular monogram, the cross line in the middle of which is 
very faint and scarcely visible. The style of some of tlui old Sanskrit charac- 
ters in which the Pali legend is given, is, however, different, and it proves the 
coin before me to have been struck from a different die from what w'-as used for 
tlie British Aluseum specimen. Owing to its better state of preservation, its 
weight, too, is greater, being 84T grains against 29 grains of the other. 
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The differences in the letters of the obverse legend are not numerous, 
but they are well-marked and unmistakable. The first letter in the British 
Museum specimen is shaped somewhat like an English s, whereas in the speci- 
men before me it is clearly like the English j ; it is, however, in either case 
intended to stand for the Sanskrit ^ = r. The second letter in the former 
specimen, is a compound of j and ii followed by a visarga, the Sanskrit = 
jnah,— thej taking the full depth of the line with the visarga after it, andthe 
n hanging down below it. In the latter the n occupies the place ofthej in the 
body of the line, and the j,’ if it ever existed, must have stood above the line, 
and is lost by the want of space in the margin. The visarga occurs after the n. 
In the former case the word lias to be read rdjmh^ the genitive singular of 
rdjan — ^of a king’, and in the latter, if the assumption of a j over the n be 
not admitted, ranah the type of the modern rdnct, ^ a king’. The name 
which follows being in tlie genitive, the epithet should also bo in the same 
case, and so I have no doiibt that when the margin of the coin was perfect, 
there was a j over ilie line just above the n, and the word was rajmh^ the 
genitive ol‘ rajaji, as in Mr. Thomas’s specimen. 

In the second word, the nasal mark {miusvara) after the n is absent in 
the Britisli Museum spec*imen as figured by Mr. Thomas, but it is distinct 
in Mr. Carletoii’s coin. 

The first half of the third word is identical in botli, but tlie second half 
in the specimen Ixhore mo is clearly hliatka^ and not lliatasa as shown in 
Mr. Thomas’s figure, nor Ihrafasa as it has been read by that gentleman. 

In tlie last word lualinrajam^ the r is formed of a perpendicular stroke 
like an I, and not a stroke with a curled tail like J, as in the first word 
and in the British Museum specimen. The j is also slightly different, 
being more like the Greek S than the English £, as in the latter. 

Adverting to the reading of the second word, Mr. Thomas says : “ The 
monarch’s name on this series of coins has hitherto, by common consent, 
been transeril)ed as Kunanda, and tested by the more strict laws of its own 
system of Paheography, the initial compound, in Indian Pali, would prefer- 
entially represent the letters There can be little doubt, the true normal 
form of the short 11 (L), which can 4)e traced, downwards in its consistent 
modifications in most of the Western Inscriptions, though the progressive 
Gangetie mutations completely reversed the lower stroke of their u (^). 
The question of the correct reading of the designation lias, liowever, been 
definitively sot at rest by the Bactrian counterpart legends on the better 
preserved specimens of the coinage, where the initial combination figures 
as ]c}\ a transliteration which any more close and critical examination of 
the rest of the Indian Pali legend would, of itself, have suggested, in the 
parallel use of the same subjunct L hhrataJ'^ 

^ Journal, K. iVs. Boc,, H. B., I., p. 476. 
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This argument, however, is not conclusive, as Mr. Carlctoii’s coin is 
as well preserved as any I have seen of so old a date as three Imndrod and 
twenty-five to three hundred and forty years before Christ, every letter beino' 
perfectly distinct and as sharp as when first issued from the mint, and in it 
the lower limb of the Bactrian k of the reverse is perfectly straio’hf’and 
blunt, showing not the smallest trace of a spur or curl to the right. And 
even with the curl, the indication is not so decisive as could be wished for 
a very slight bend in the foot often occurs in tliis class of writing without 
meaning any consonantal or vowel affix. It is the result of hasty writino-, 
in which the pen is not taken off the paper before it has already produce'd 
a tail. It was this tail which changed the original Indian -j- successively 
into ^ ^ In the Ariano-Pali character several instances may be 

easily cited in ancient inscriptions, where the lower limb, although ordinarily 
straight, has sometimes been curled or spurred. Thus the ordinarily 
written ^ , is rometimes provided with a spur, thus J .* The spur is again 
used for u, as in which Profe,ssor Dowson takes foi" nm, and also*^ for 
y, as in 5, which the .same gentleman takes for Adverting to this 

curl in the Bahawalpur inscription, he fni-tlier says ; “ It proves'' however 
that the curl of the foot of a consonant imlicates that consonant to he 
doubled, and not to ho always, as hitherto supposed, a consonant combined 
with r. Prom the frequent combination of r with other consonants in 
Sanskrit, this twist of the bottom of a letter ropro.sonts the letter more 
frequently than any other; but as wo here find the s curled round to 
represent the sy of the Sanskrit genitive, there can be no doubt it represents 
the doubled consonant — tliat doubled consonant being hero the equivalent 
of sy In most otherenstanees, as in Aehayya for A'chkrya, it is the eciuival- 
ent of r combined with another consonant. This substitution of doubled for 
compound consonants brings the language into much closer relation with 
the Pdi,.. It should be remarked, however, that this inference, iimenious 
as it IS, IS redundant ; for the language of tlie inscription being the old P^i of 
the Kapurdigin monument, the genitive should require no /after s and the 
curl may pass for an ornament or a valiant form as in the kasc of ch noticed 
by mm, and referred to above. 

Epigraphie evidence being thus far unsatisfactory and inconclusive 
though from the more frequent occurrence of the spur to the rio-lit for r in 
the Baetnan Mr. Thomas’s reading is the most consistent, it is irecessary to 

turn our attention next to the etymology of the word, not with any great 

hope of a decisive result, lor the ductility and plastiiity of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage are quite against such an expectation, but only to sec on wliioh side 

* Journal, li As. Soo., XX., plate IV. 

t Loc. cit. 
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the balance of evidence inclines most. The aptote noun hi m Sanskrit and 
its affiliated l^ngimges is a particle of depreciation, implying ‘ low’, Wile’, 
Wad’, * wrong’, and it might at first sight appear improbable that it 
shonldbc used as a prefix to a royal name; but, seeing that in India such 
depreciatory particles are deliberately adopted by Hindu parents to avert 
evils and for other causes, the objection may be set aside as of no weight. 
Tmhori^ ‘‘ three cowri shells,” Fanehkori ‘‘ five cowri shells,” SdtJeori seven 
cowri shells,’’ ‘'nine cowri shells,” and similar other terms, all 
meaning ‘ worthles>s’, are extensively used as proper names, in order that no 
evil eye may rest on tlie children to whom they are assigned, and the 
children may be allowed to tlirive without exciting envy, maliee, or jealousy, 
JBJiuto “ blacky,” JUionrd, “ lame,” JN'ido " weak-handed”, and the like,t are 
also of frequent occurrence as proper names. An accident or misfortune 
happening on the day of a babe’s birth is also often memorialized by assign- 
ing a had name to the newcomer, and such nicknames, like any other 
mud, stick, and cannot be shaken off. Again, the horoscope of a babe 
might indicate that he would in after life be evilly disposed, and this 
may likewise influence the choice of a name for him. And any of these facts 
may easily be assumed to account for the use of an offensive prefix like ku in 
the name in question. 

No a»ssumption of the kind, however, is necessary in the present case. 
As a common noun hi means ‘ the earth’, and joined to fimida, it would mean 
the “ earth’s delight”, a very appropriate name for a lad, whether a prince 
or otherwise. No fond mother could wish for a better name for her young 
hopeful. 

If we take the first syllable of the name to be kra, we must look for its 
root in kri^ which means, ‘ to do,’ ' to make,’ ' to perform any action,’ or 
' to hurt,’ ‘ to injure’ or to ‘ kill’. Added to nmida it would mean the promo- 
ter, or destroyer, of delight, and the former would unquestionably make a 
very appropriate proper name. But if we accept hfi to be the root, its 
participial form should follow the word nanda^ and not precede it. Mr, 
Thomas says that the late Dr. Goldstucker was of opinion ‘What the kra^ 
in combination with Mmida^ may possibly stand for if hfi, “ a million”, 
or some vague number corresponding with Mahapadma (100,000 millions), 
under tlie supposition that the latter designation was applied to one of the 
Nanda family, in its numerical sense, as a fabulous total, and not in the 
more usually received meaning of “ a large lotus.”f 

The learned doctor was doubtless a very conscientious worker and a 

t Wlioii a pi'Tson gets loo many female childron, the last not imfreq_uently gets the 
name of A'md more'', to express the satiety of the parents. 

t Jounial, K. As. Sue., N. L, p. 4-76. 
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tliorougli seliolar, and he may have somewhertv fbiincl authority for tb 
a])Ove; but 1 1 owe not been able to find in any dictionary the word kri 
with the meaning of ^ a million’, and my friends among the Professors of the 
Sanskrit College of Calcutta have also failed to lind out aiij authority for 
such a meaning. Professor Maheskichaiidra Nyayaratua authorises me to 
say there is no such meaning* 

Kra is sometimes used in compounds as an onomatopoetic term for a 
cliehing sound, as in Icrahaeha for ^ a sawV ^t is of no value in the explana- 
tion of the word under notice. The root kn == wt “ to buy” with the affix 
•ig* would make km a purchaser”, and it added to mnda wmuld mean the 
dclighter of buyers”, but such a term for a royal proper name is as unlikely 
as possible. Thus then, on the one band, pahnograpbio evidence is not 
positively in favour of the reading kray etymology, on the otlier, is ail 
but decidedly against it ; and, seeing that in the Greek and Persian tran- 
scriptions of the name, as quoted by Mr. Thomas, the r l|as been dispensed 
with, I am disposed to think that the balance of evidence is in frvvonr of the 
old reading. 

The first lialf of the third word is identically the same in the Pali 
legend of Mr. Thomas’s fjgure and M'r. Oarleton’s coin, and can be read only 
as amaglia, Tiie Bactrian version of the latter has also the same reading. 
In the Bactrian version of the former there is, lio\vever, a s|.>ur under the m, 
which must be read, and has been very correctly read by Mr, Thomas as tlie 
equivalent to o, and not of r, as he takes the spur to be in the first syllable 
of the second word. It is well known that in the Ihili, as in tlie modern 
Kuthiwal, the vowel marks were very miicli neglected (in the very coin 
before us rdjnah is written rajmhy and maharaja^ nmhmtja^y and there is 
no reason when the mark is given in one place why we should not supply 
it where it has been dropped. The reading tbereibre may be accepted un- 
questionably as amoghay meaning “ unfailing” or “ unflinclnug”. Tlie first 
letter of the second half of the third word is hliii in both the legends of Mr. 
Caiieton’s coin and in the Pali legend of Mr. Thomas’s figure. The foot of 
the letter is perfectly straight, and there is not the slightest indication of 
any spur below it, nor sufficiently marked at the right end of the middle 
stroke to be taken into account. But in the Bactrian version of the latter 
there, is a barely perceptible tendency to a curl wliich as in the case of the 
first s^dlahle of the second word Mr. Thomas takes to he an r, Tiie next 
two syllables are unquestionably and immistakeably il and m in both the 
legends of Mr. Carleton’s coin and in the Baetriun version of Mr. Thomas’s 
figure, but ta and m in the Pali version of the latter. Now, as superlluous 
addition of vowelrnarks is not a peculiarity of the though omissions 
are, it must follow that the correct reading of the word is hhaika or hJira- 
tim>y and not hhratasa. 
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Tlie question tlieii arises wliat does or hliratim mean ? and tlie 

reply lias already been given by Prinsep, Wilson, Cunningham, Ind Thomas, 
that it is equivalent to hJmitam of a brother’’. But, notwithstanding the 
most profound veneration for tlie unanimous opinion of such high authori- 
ties, I cannot divest myself of a doubt as to its accuracy. The word hlirdta 
comes from the Sanskrit crude noun Ihratri^ and is analogous to intd from 
^iiTh^ '"father,” maU. fmvLimcdri^ "mother,” smsd bomsvasri, "sister”, and 
other words ending with the vowel ri in the crude form. Now, in all the 
EuropL\an languages of Aryan origin the final of the Sanskrit is repre- 
sented by not i or ri. Thus, pitTi becomes in Greek, ^aiev in Latin, 

faior ill Old High German, in Anglo-Saxon, and facU}% faclar, vacler, 
father, &c., in others. In Persian it \b ^idar. Matrix in the same way, be- 
comes, Greek Latin mater, Old English moder, Anglo-Saxon modor, 

Danish and S\vedish moder, and miiotar, muatar, muter, mutter, &e., in other 
languages. In Persian it is mddar. Svasri also becomes suster, sustre, 
sostre, sweoder, sweater, sim/ster, swistar, mror^ sister, &q,, always changing 
the Sanskrit ri into ar, er or o}% never into i ov ri. In the Indian vernaculars 
Th when final changes into d, in the plural arf and this was also the 
case in the Ariano-Pili, the Ceylonese Pali, and the Prakrits. These in- 
stances would fully justity the inference that dhrdfri should change in 
the same way ; and, as a matter of fact, we have for its counterparts in 
tlie Greek cj>pdTmp, Latin f rater, French frere, Anglo-Saxon brodJi 07 ^, 
Old High Gciinan English brother, &g., &c., the change every- 
where being analogous to wdiat takes place in matrix and svasri. In 

Pali and Prakrit it becomes bhcitd. In the Taxila inscription line 4, 'we have 
lliratara in the plural, f in the Peshawar Ya.se bhraterhl, plural, J and on the 
Wardak Vase bhfdtd a.s read by me, and bliadar as read by Professor Do\vson,§ 
everywhere the ri cluinging into ar or d, hut nowhere into i. And as the 
coin legend is written in tlie same language in which tlie inscriptions are re- 
corded, I venture to think tliat the assumption of the word in the coin 
(hhrati or bhaii) being a PaliTbrrn of bhrdtri quite inadmissible. There is 
not a tittle of evidence to support it. 

Extraneous evidence on the subject is also against the assumption. I 
believe it is not usual with kings to pride themselves upon their being a 
brother to some one. In India the idea is particularly repugnant. An old 
Sanskrit adage says, " He is great who is known by his own name ; he is 
so and so who is known by tlie name of his father; he is vile who is known 

^ Tho Hindi rndf/l may at Ihvst sight appear an exception, but in reality it is not 
so, the final i in it h('ing {in honorific affix, and not the remnant of the Sanskrit p, 
Hkdiji in Bengali and. Hindi arc exceptions. 

t Journal, It. As. Soc., XX., p. 223. 

t Ibid., p. 241. 

i Ibid., p. 201. 
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hy the name of l\is mother ; he is the lowest of the low who is known hj 
the name of his fafclier-iu-liiw’ and the action of men has everywhere in 
this country been regulated by this maxim. A brother holds a lower grade 
than a mother, and he who should wish to be known in his coins hy the 
name of his brother, must have been lower than the vile being who is known 
by the name of his mother. Doubtless when a brother exercises paramount 
power, his name cannot be avoided, and Mr. Thomas very eorreetly argues 
tliat the fact of the Nanda brothers having ruled jointly may justify the 
assumption of A mogha having been the eldest brother, and his name had 
therefore to he used. This, however, would pre-siippose that the name of 
the eldest brother was well known, which is not the ease. The Puranas 
and the Mahawanso give only three names, viz.^ Sumalya, Mahapadma 
Nanda, and Dhana Nanda. In a mediaval paraphrase, by Anantakavi, 
of the Ifitdrdrdkshasa, the nine brothers are thus named : XJdagradbanva, 
Tikshnadhanva, Vikatadhanva, Utkatadhanva, Prakatadhanva, Sankata- 
dhanva, Yishamadhanva, Sikharadhanva, and Prakharadhanva.f These 
names are evidently hinciful, and cannot be relied upon. Anyhow no 
ancient or medimval work mentions AmoyJm^ and tlie assumption of Anioglm 
being a proper name is founded solely upon the strength of the supposed 
meaning of the word hliratara ‘ a brother’, with which it is compounded in the 
coin legend, and that being untenable, the assumption must Mi to the ground, 
I have already pointed out that ainoglia as a common noun means ‘ untlin- 
ehing’ or ‘unfailing’. Now, the most appropriate words that can he joined 
with it are valour, protection, and faith. The first, howeverj has no Sanskrit 
equivalent which can he represented by Ihratim oy: llmUsa^ so it may be at once 
set aside. Bhri “ to protect” becomes lAm'Pri ^^ protector” in the crude form, 
and hhai'td in the nominative singular. In the Pali its counterpart would 
be lliaUdov hliata^ (in the modern Bengali it i^hhMdr for ‘ a husbaud’), and 
had the reading been hJiatasa or hliratam^ the compound term of the coin 
could have been taken for an “ unfailing protector”, but the mark of the i 
over the t will not admit of this interpretation. The last word ‘ faith’ is 
represented in Sanskrit hy which in Ceylonese Pali becomes lliatti; 

xmx I TTW 
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I know not wliat it was in the Ariaiio^Pali, but, seeing tkat one of a doubled 
consonant is frc«|iiciil]j elided in modern Ternaenlars, I am disposed to 
think that such was also the ease in ancient times in tlio Ariano-Pali, If this 
be admissible, the amofjha-hhati of tlie .coin maj be accepted to mean lie 
of nniliiicbing iailidb Siicb an epithet for a person wlio lias been careful 
eiiougii to delineate half-a-dozen different sjaiibols of his religion on bis 
coins, would bj no ■ means be inappropriate or questionable, and I have iio' 
hesitation in adopting it as the right one. We Inave here onlj an ancient ver-' 
sion of the Ghaziuddiid’ of thePathan coins of India, and the Piffcridor of 
the Eaitld’ of tdie modern English curreiiey, 

Aceordiiig to these remarks the legend and its translation would stand 
thus — . 

Legend — IMjnal^ KimayiJ.asa ainoffuhMntha •nialidrd jasa^ 

Transhition — Of the great king, king ICuuanda, of imilincliiiig iuitln 



Mr. Thonias identifies the so veixdgn named in the coin with the Xan- 
draiiies of the Greek writers and the JvTandas of the Purasias, and this would 
caiTf the age of the coin to snuie years before ol‘7 B. Cb, w’heii Chandragup-- 
ta' wrested the sovereignty oi Magadlia irom the ETaiidas, There are several 
weak links in the chain of reasoning by which Mr, Thomas establishes this 
identity, but on the u/lioie it is very plausible, and I am not in a position 
now to suggest any tiling better. ■ . „ 

P. S. Siucti Wilting the above I have learnt that in the Fards'ara 
Sanliitu, Kunimlah used as the name of a tribe, and Zurmimh that of its 
country. 
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British Bimna. 

I.*— OjST the CEYLOJiT GbAMMAEIAH SAlirGHABAHKHITA ThEEA AHB HIS 
Teeatise oh Ehetobio. 

It was the practice amongst members of the early Buddhist ehureh 
when entering the priesthood to discard their patronymic, and to adopt a 
priestly title, iinder which it was not always easy to recognize their identity. 
Thus it was with the subject of the present sketch, of whom nothing was 
known, except that he was the author of VuUodaija, Another of his works, 
however, {Smuhandhaamtd) recently procured, has a postscript which explains 
that Sahgharakkhita Thera, the ‘Protected of the Congregation’, was 
Moggallana, the learned Pali Grammarian and Lexicographer, who 
flourished in Ceylon towards the close of the twelfth century, and that 
he was also known as Medhahkara of IJdumbaragiri, the glomerous fig- 
tree hill. Moreover, it appears elsewhere, that he was the disciple of 
the distinguished Sariputta, who adopted the title Sila Thera. Moggallana 
appears to have carried his literary activity with him into the cloister ; for 
under his priestly title of Sahgharakkhita he wrote the following treatises, 
;:ofwhichdhe\hwO;first are in verse— 

L BubocllidlanMra^ ‘ Easy Ehetorie.* 

2. YiiUodaya^ ‘ Exposiiion of Metre.* 

S. Kfmdtlasihhhd Tiled, a gloss in prose on Dhammasiri’s Kliuddd- 
siJcIcM, ‘ Minor duties’ (incumbent on a priest). 
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4. BamlamViacinki^ ‘ Belleetioiis on K,(3latioa* (of cases) ; a small 
work containing metrical maxims on eonstraetion^ interspeivsed with com- 
ineuts and illustrations in prose. 

An analysis of the first of these is here offered to the notice of the 
reader. The text which follows, has been prepared from two Pali M88, in 

the Eurmese character, in the writer’s possession. One — a Mandalay copy 

was proenred at Mauiniain ; the other — the more perfect of the two— came 
from Eangoon. The work is written on eleven palmleaves twenty inches 
long, with nine lines to the leaf. 

Notices of Yiibtodmja^ and ScimlatuViacintd, it is hoped, will follow 
shortly, hut as KlmcldasikMid Tiled is not included in the series, the author’vS 
Introduction to it, and the postscript are here subjoined. 

iMfoduciion. 

1. Tilokatilakanr vande saddhammamatanimmitam 
samsiirukkatliasampatti jinam janamanorammaip.. 

2. Baripnttani mahasami ’nekasativisaradam 
mahagunam mahapuhhain narao me sirasa giirujii. 

3. Khuddasikkhaya tika ya puratana samirita 

na taya sakka sakkaccam attho sabbattha n^itave, 

4. tato hiekagunauayo manjiisaratanan h.va 
Siiraahgalo ’ssa namena tena pahhavata suta, 

6. ajjhesito yatindena sadaraiihanivjSsina 

suviiiiccliayam etissa karissam’ attho van n ana iii. 

Toetscri_i)L 

yen’ antatantaratanakaramanthanena 
manthacaiollasitahanavarena laddlnl 
‘ Sara mat a’ ti sukkhita sukliayaiiti c’anne 
te me jayanti guravo giiravo gunehi 
paratthasam padanato puhhenadhigaten’ aham 
paratthasam padanako bhaveyyaiii jatijatiy am.’ * 
sisso aha. 

paramappicehatanekasantos opasamesinani 
sucisallekhavuttinam sadaraSnanivasiiiain j 
sasannjjotakarinam averattam iipagatam 
XJdumbaragiri khyata yatanaip. yatipuhgavai|i ; 

Medliahkaro’ iti khyataip. namadheyyaixi tapodhainiim 
therain dliiradayamedhanithanani sadhupujitain : 
nissaya piyam pijan taiii mittam kalyanam attaiio 
sodhetiim'sasanaaii satthu parakkamam akasi yo ; 
msaddasiddhi yo yogamccliaycm salhmrnnikm 
aka SidbodMlmiJodmm YuUodaymi andkulam^ 
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San gliaralv kb ittan amena mabatberena dliimata 
n i V asabbuteriane k agimanam ’ppiccbatadinam ; 
ten%am racita sadbii sasanodayakarina 
Kbiiddasikkbaya tikay^am Sumangalapasadini, 

The couplet in italics commencing susaddasicldhi ” tbus appears in 
tbe postscript to Samhandhacintd : 

yoganiccbam Moggallanain yain gandbam Kabbivannitam 

Subodbalankaram Vuttodayaip. sattliam anakulam. 

In other respects tbe postscripts are nearly the same. 

Analysis, 

SuBODHA'LANKA'nA, Or ‘ Easy Ehetoric’, is a metrical treatise of 370 
verses, divided into live chapters which treat of tbe following subjects, 
namely » 

1. Faults in Composition. 

2. Their avoidance. 

3. Merits, or Verbal Ornaments, 

4. Ehetorical Figures, or Ornaments of the Sense. 

5. Flavour. 

These subjects will be found discussed at some length in the seventh, 
eighth, tenth, and third chapters of the Sanskrit work on Ehetorical Com- 
position, the Bdhitya-Darpana or ‘ Mirror of Composition’, by Yis'wanatha 
Kavirjija — circa 9th or 10th century. 

ClIAPTEES I AIO) 11. 

The Pali treatise in common with the Sanskrit one opens with an In- 
vocation to the goddess of Speech thus :~— 

May Vani the beautiful, born in the lotus womb of the mouth of the 
Chief of Sages, tlie refuge of mortals, irradiate my inind, v. 1. 

The object of the work is then declared : — 

A1 thong] 1 there are excellent ancient treatises on Ehetoric by Eama- 
samma and others, yet they are not adapted for the Magadha people, v. 2. 

It is, therefore, hoped the present attempt at a suitable Ehetoric may 
be acceptable to them, V. 8. 

Hie author then states that he has not consulted tbe works of 
writers on tlie minoi* poems {hahha), nor tbe drama (adtakaj, as they are 
not esteemed, v. (k That a combination of words and meanings fiuiltless 
with (merits or verbal ornaments) is composition wliich is three- 
fold, being metrical {pajja) ; in prose ; and in a mixture of both, 

V. 8. It is further divided into continuous composition (nihandJut)^ and 
non-continuous composition {amhandM)^ each of which is pleasing if em- 
bellished with ornament, v. 9. Yerhal Ornament {Ghap, 3) and Ornament 
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of tlie Sense {OJirip, 4), constituting the two divisions of Bhetoric, are both 
held to be composition (handJm), v. 13. Faulty composition , even when 
combined with Verbal Ornament, is not esteemed, v. 14. Faultless com- 
position witli Verbal Ornament is admired even witliout Ornaments of tbe 
Sense, v. 16. 

After these prefatory remarks, the author proceeds to enumerate and 
explain the several Ehetorical Faults (Qhip, 1); and to show how they 
should be avoided {Chap, 2), 

The divisions of Faults (dosa) are hold to be threefold : they occur {a) in 
a word, (5) in a sentence, and (c) in the sense of a sentence. 

(a.) Faulty words are such as suggest an idea, which is 

1. Eepugnant (viriHldhaUJimitcmi) , as wdien a word is employed 
which suggests a meaning different from what is intended ; as for example 
‘ visado’, which suggests yielding poison^ when shedding ivater is the ineair- 
ing intemled, v. 22. The fault is avoided when the context sufficiently sets 
forth the intended meaning, v. 71, 72. 

2. Extravagant (adhyattlici)^ as %\dien an exaggerated epithet is ap- 
plied to an object wbicb has to be particularized ; as ‘ obliasitasesadiso^ to 
*khajjoto’, V. 23. The fault is avoided in the following — ‘if men lacking 
virtue fail to obtain respect, will the lack-lustre lirefly illume every spot ? v. 73. 

3. Iiiconsisteut (kiliffJia)^ as when from the use of radicals, affixes 
and the like, comprehension of the meaning is difficult, as ‘ pi ’ in ‘ piya’, v. 
24. The fault, however, is avoided if the root is introduced into on enig- 

* matical query, as ‘from what embrace indeed will a lover not embrace hap- 
piness P V, 74. Any word of far-fetched meaning employed in the varieties 
of Ehjme or Enigma is included in this fault, v, 25. 

That euphonic combination of twin words formed of acknowledged words, 
combined with the merit ‘ Pleasing Style’, is termed Eliyme, v. 26. Ehyme 
formed by a repetition of syllables is tlireefold : — (n) non-separated (avya- 
peta) ; (b) separated (vyapeta) ; and (c) both sorts combined : these divisions 
may appear either in the beginning, middle, or end of a quarter verse 
(pdda)^ V. 27. Verses 28 to 31 illustrate ‘non-separate’ Ehyme at the 
commencement of quarter verses (anyapetapddddiyamalca). From these 
examples, the ‘ separate’ sort may easily be inferred, v. 32, Of the last 
named kind there are many varieties, containing combinations, both simple 
and complex, v. 33. But as ‘ Ehyme’ and ‘ Enigma’ are not altogether 
pleasing, they are not dwelt upon here, v. 34. 

4. Contradictory, {virodhi) which is sixfold, in respect to ; — 

1. Place (desadrodhMosa), 

2. Time {Mlamrodhi}. 

3. Mechanical art (haldvirodhij, 

4. Nature (lokavwodhij. 
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5. Propriety (ndyaeirodhi) , 

6 . The sacred books vv. 35, 76 to 81 . 

5. InfeiTed {neyya\ The use of the word ‘ dhavala’ iMte, in the 
example, leads to the inference, that the whiteness at night spoken of, arose 
from the moon, v. 36. This fault is universally condemned by poets, as 
the omission of an exponent word renders the meaning obscure, v. 37. The 
fault is avoided by the employment of words, which convey their meaning 
immediately, as in the examples given in vv. 82, 83, which also exemplify 
the ‘Lucid Style’, v. 148. 

6. Dependent on an epithet (vises and^ehlclia) , as in the example ^ he 
beholds him attentively with eyes’, v. 38, where ‘ cakkliuna’ is unqualified. 
The fault is removed by adding ‘ kodhapatalabhutena’, red with anger. 
(Comp. V. 364.) 

7. Defective in meaning (liinalthaj, as when an unequal and dis- 
paraging comparison is made j as ‘ the dim-firefly sun is rising’, v, 89. The 
fault is avoided by the use of the emphatic particle ‘ api’ even^ as in the 
following ‘ A wise man destroys the effect of even the smallest demerit j 
The sun possesses the liglit even of the dimly lustrous firefly’, v, 85. 

S. Unmeaning (analtlia)^ as when an unmeaning expletive, such as 
^ pi ' here, is inserted merely to complete the verse, v. 40 ,* verse 86 shows 
how the fault may be avoided. 

(hi) Faulty sentences are such as are 

1. Tautological (elcattlia). The repetition may be (a) of a* word,, 
as ‘ varido varido’ possessing the same sound, though different in meaning, 
V. 41 ; or (h) of the sense, as ^ pasadeti and pasanno’ having the same sense, 
but different in sound, V. 42. If it is desired to express fear, anger, or 
praise, repetition ceases to be a fiiult, v. 88. 

2. Eegardless of \x^i\g<d (bliaygariti), as when the diction is broken, 
v. 48. In the example given, ‘ pakati’ has no interrogative pronoun 
connected witli it, as ‘ panha and gurio’ have. The fault is corrected in 
verse 89. 

3. Confused (vydlcbma — ), as when confusion arises from a loose 
disorderly arrangement of words as ‘ these people ^ ^ adore Sugata, tlie 
constant friend of evildoers’, V. 45. The opposite of this is a firm and 
compact style, as ‘ the eyes (of a Jina) ai^e like blue lotuses, his lip beautiful 
as the Bamlhuka flower ; his nose like a golden hook, therefore this Jina is 
as one who looks kindly on every one (Piyadassana). v. 91. 

4. Eustic {gmnma)^ as when a word denoting speciality is want- 
ing in a sentence, as — ‘ Oh maiden ! lovingme, why not love me now’, v. 46; 
or when, from the association of the words, the sense is obscure as ‘ which 
your lover v. 47. Brilliancy of language, though coarse, from the 
pleasure it imparts, is not considered rustic speech ; as ‘ Oh kind (husband) 1 
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tluKS TOiigli amorous outcast is ill-treating mo, why dost thou so com- 
placently regard me involved in such a misfortune ?’ v. 93. 

5. Defective as regards verse-division Q/atlJdna), Yerse-division as 

laid down in Prosody, and indicated in the text (verses 49 to 54), is called 
‘ ; and the verse that is defective in regard to such division, is said to 

exhibit the fault called yatihinadosa^ v, 48. Verse-division occurs at the 
eiul of every quarter-verse ; and partieularly at the end of the 

hemistich (^dtdtaddlia) ; sometimes it bisects a word as ^ cmmJcaTa\ but if 
otherwise, as when it occurs between the second and third syllables of ^ sin- 
eati\ it is irregular, vv. 49, 50. If the rules for the euphonic junction 
of final and initial letters {8'midhi)T^qmx^ the elision of a ease, or tense- 
termination (vihliaUi)^ the vowel resulting from the coalition is the final 
letter of the first part of the combination, as saibholpmna : if elision is not 
required, or there is a letter such as ‘ y’ substituted, the ease, or tense ter- 
mination, with the vowel resulting from the coalition, forms the initial 
syllable of the second part of the combiDation ; as for example in ^ j^aUa\ 
ssopama^ and ^ vanda|myan antamatini’, v. 53, 54. Verso-division is irre- 
gular when it separates ^ cd and sucli like particles from the sentences to 
which they belong, and ^ pa\ and such like prepositions, from the words to 
which they are prefixed, v. 54 and 55. 

6. Disjoined (JeamaGeuta)^ as when the proper succession of objects 
is disregarded, as ‘ khettam, gamaip, desam’, v. 56. For the proper order 
see V. So. . 

7. Inappropriate {ativutta), as wdien the meaning is opposed to 
ordinary sense, as— ‘ The firmament of her expanding bosom is contracted’, v. 
57. The fimlt is avoided in the following — ‘ The entire firmament even 
affords no scope for the diffusion of the glorious effulgence, emitted by the 
moon-like Chief of Sages’, v. 96, v. 147. 

8. lledundant in meaning {apGtaUlia)^ as in the expression ‘ The hull, 
the son of the cow’, v. 58. Redundancy is not deemed a fault in the words 
of the insane, v. 97, 98. 

9. Harsh in combination {handhapliarusa). This is exemplified by 
the use of the consonant dcld in syllables which renders them harsh in sound, 
V. 59. The fault is avoided by using soft syllables, v. 99, and 136. 

(c.) The sense of a sentence is held to be faultj'- when it is 

1. Crude (apakhama\ as when objects which refer to other objects 
previously stated, are not in respective co-relation, e. g. in v, 61- ‘ wealth, 
peace, and Nibbaiia’ — instead of " Nibbana, wcaltli, and pcaco^ in v. 101 — 
are placed respectively in co-relation to tbo practice of meditation, giving 
of alms, and virtue.’ 

2. The improper {ocityalitna\ as when extolling one’s own merits, &c,, 
v.v. 62, 03. The fault is avoided if by doing so others arc benefited, v. 104 — 
107. 
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3. Faulty as to usage (blmggarUi\ as when cases are mixed together, 

such as the genitive and locative eases in v. 04. ‘ Trust cannot be placed 

ill women, evildoers, poison, horned cattle, rivers, disease, nor royalty’, v,v. 
109,110. 

4. Ambiguous {samsayct), as when a word susceptible of two meanings 
is employed ; as ^ go\ which signifies both ' a cow’ and ‘ a ray of light’, v. 65, 
and 111- Ambiguity in jocular composition is not reckoned a fault, 
v. 112. 

5. Rustic as when it is difficult to comprehend what is 

meant by the sense ; as—'' This vigorous youth is reposing — liavlRg slain Us 
enemy ^ or — exliaihsted from excesses^ v. 66. ‘ That man’s sister is charm- 

ing’ is not a rustic expression, v. 114. 

6. Faulty as to This fault is discussed in 

chapter 4. 

Chapter III. 

In this chapter are described the Merits, or Excellences {guna)^ of 
composition, which are ten in number, namely : 

X. The pleasing (pasdda). 

2. The forcible (o». 

3. The elegant {madJmTaia). 

4. The uniform {samata). 

5. The soft 

6. The compact 

7. The eloquent {udai^ata). 

8. The bright (Imnii). 

9. The lucid {cilthmyatti). 

10. The imaginative V. 118* 

A compact pleasing style, composed of words whose meaning is clear, 
constitutes the Pleasing Merit, v. 120. 

The merit of Force is Energy manifested by an ample use of com- 
pounds, V. 122, and by condensation (smidsa), and amplification (vydsa) 
of the meaning, v. 224. 

The Megant style is manifested either by an arrangement of words 
with letters pronounced by the same organ of speech, v. 129 ; or, of words 
having similar letters, v. 130, A collection of syllables pronounced with 
little effort, dependent upon a profusion of alliteration, is inelegant, v. 131, 

The merit of Uniformity is manifested when the composition is either 
smooth, or roiigli, or a mixture of both, v, 132, 

An absence of jarring letters constitutes the merit of Softness, v. 136. 

The merit of Compactness is manifested by a clear and firm style, v. 

ML 
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The merit of Eloqueme is indicated by a lofty style, v. 148. 

The Bright style is manifested by a brilliancy of language, free from 
the foiilt of Iiuxppropriateness, V. 147. 

Words which convey their meaning immediately, constitute tlie Lucid 
style, V, 148* 

The iMagimtiw is held to be the ^ cream of composition’. It is 
manifested when the imagination clothes objects with qualities or functions 
foreign to them, as when 

1, life is ascribed to inanimate objects. 

% Form to objects miassociated with form. 

8. Flavour to objects nnassociated with flavour. 

4. Liquidity to objects not bearing that character. 

5. Agency to an object not an agent, 

6. Solidity to an ethereal object, vv. 152-153. 

When allegories which suggest the idea of emitting, are the leading 
ideas in a sentence, they are considered coarse ; in a subordinate position, 
they are appropriate, v. 160; and especially so, if connected with a con- 
scious agent, v. 1G2, as ‘ The excellent Jina pouring out the yearnings of 
his love upon mortals,’ &c., 168. 

Chapxeb IV. 

In this chapter the author proceeds to describe the several Ornaments 
of the sense He says that when composition containing 

the qualities of the Pleasing, Forcible, or other styles, is emhellished with 
Ornaments of the Sense, it is as charming as a girl adorned with bracelets, 
earrings, and the like, V. 165. 

He divides Ehetoric into (cj) style in which the meaning is ‘expressed’, 
; and (J) style in which the meaning is ‘ suggested’, mtnga^ 
mtUL The first of these portrays, at difierent times, objects (such as a 
genus, a quality, an action, or a substance), v. 166. 

The following is an ewgn'esmd fancy of a substance {dabhasabhdva- 
mtti) : — 

‘ The nascent Bodhisatta, charming in his joyous gait, stedfastly re- 
garding the regions of existence, is radiant while uttering taurine words’, 
V. 167. 

As the varieties of the suggestive or figurative style are endless, only 
elementary figures will be described, v. 168 to 172. 

1. Hyperbole {atisagavutti). Tliis figure discloses tlie peculiar attri- 
bute of an object (whether a genus, a quality, an action, or a substance). 
It is twofold : — 

{a.) Eespecting mundane objects {lolcigdlisagavuiti), 

(h,) Eespecting supermundane objects {loMtikhanta) ^ v. 174. 
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2. Simile (t^pmnd) is resemblance between the subject of comparison 
and the comparison adduced ; this may be conveyed either (^?) by a word, 
(h) by the sense, or (e) by the sense of a sentence, v. 177 ; or by the use of 
a compound word, as ‘ Gandimmiam\ v. 17S ; or a verbal affix, as ‘ aya’ 
in ^ imchnam panlcajap^ v. 179 ; or by the use of words implying com* 
parison as wa^ ttili/d^ and the like, v. ISO-185. 

{a.) Similes formed by words implying comparison are the 

1. GQvmtt {ihammopmnd\Y, 

2. Defective {dliammahim), l 

8. Eeversed {viparito), ( 

4. Eeciprocal V. 189. 

5. Marvellous {ahhlmto']^ v. 190. 

6. Equivocal (sileso), v. 191. 

7. Spreading (smitdno)^ v. 192. 

8. Disparaging (nindo), v. 198. 

9. Prohibitive (patisedlio), v. 194. 

10. Uncommon {asddhctraiio)^ v. 195. 

11. False {ablmto), v. 19G. 

(5.) In the following similes, the idea of similarity is conveyed bv a 
word’s meaning, without the employment of a compound, verbal affix, or 
word implying comparison, v. 199. They are the 

J. Obvious V, 198, 

2. Ideal V. 199, 

3. Doubtful V. 200. 

4. Typically comparative (patwatthd)^ v. 201. 

(g.) The third form of simile is expressed by setting the sense of one 
sentence in comparison with that of another, v. 203 ; and this may be clone, 
either with, or without, employing words implying comparison, vv. 
204,205. 

Sometimes the following kinds of similes are deemed incongruous— 

1. Comparison between objects of different genders 
(bliinmUngo) and of different numbers {vijdtivacam)^ v. 207, 

2. The defective simile (limo), v. 207. 

3. The exaggerated {adMIco)f\ 

4. The irrelevant j 

5. The contingent (opekMdm), ) y 209 

6. The imperfect (JcliaTidUo)^ J 
Sometimes the above, are not deemed incongruous, vv. 211 and 212. 

3. Metaphor (g^upalcam), Tliis figure indicates the resemblance ]}e- 
tween the subject of comparison and the comparison adduced, hut, unlike 
the simile, without employing words implying comparison. It has two 
divisions, namely ; — 

M 
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(a.) genorjil {mesavatfltuvism/a), x. 21j[:-217, 

(b,) partial {chaiJesamirnffl)^ v. 218-22 L 
each of which maj be exhibilied by means of eompoiimhal worcls^ or 
words not eompouadod, or both combined, v. 214. 4die author says tlic 
varieties of metaphor, both proper and inipropo.r, arc too inuneroiis to be 
dwelt n])on hero, v. 222, Subjoined is a specimen ivf a proper metai^lior 

‘ Oh Sage ! wliose heart indeed is Jiot dra-wu to thy tittracifive eoixii- 
tenaiico, bright as white flowers, with tremulous bhu*k bee eyes v. 223 , 

The following are examples res])ectively of {a) imperfect (Ichmiiih 
iar/tpahuij^f and (h) perfect (mtuhirariq^a/rain), metajilmrs, v. 224 — 

(ji) ^ eandini^ akusapadumain’, the lotus rising in the heavens is the 
1110011 . 

(h) ^ ambliornhavanam nettani eyes which are a cluster of water-lilies. 

4. Iledundaiicy (dmitli). The repetition may be threefold, v. 226, 
namely as regards 

(a.) ihe sow^Q (nHluhnifU), X. 227, 

(b.) a word {paddutitli)^ v. 228. 

(c.) or both {uhhapdvuiH)^ v. 229. 

5. Tlio Illiniiinator {dipalcani). The llgure is manifestiHl when 
things, siitdi as actions, kinds, or qualities, although expressed in one [uirt of 
a sentence, illuminate the whole of it, v. 230 ; and it has three varieties, 
arising from the action, kind, or quality, being expressed iu the seutoiice 
at the 

(^1^.) beginning {ddidipaham)^ x, 231, 

(Z>.) middle (majjJia — ), v. 232, 

(c.) end {anfa — ), v, 233, 

If a series (of actions, kinds, or qualities) is exhibited in sueec^ssion, each 
one being dependent on the one preceding, the tigure is termed a string 
of Illuminators^ vv. 234, 235 . 

6. liint {dkkJiepo)^ when it is intended to say something S})ecial, that 
which apparently suppresses or denies it, is termed H iut, v. 237. It is 
threefold, pertaining to what 

(a.) lias been said V. 238. 

(b,) as being said {mUamdnakhlHpo)^ x, 239. 

(e.) is about to be said iand(jatdkkhepo)^ v. 240. 

7. Transition, (a.ttlmntaranydm) \s t\\(i introduction of another sense 
into the subject (such as a moral reflection), v. 241, It is twofold, 
naniely ; — 

(a.) general {mlhavjfdpi — ), v. 2 12, , 2 13. 

(&.) partial (vkesatha—), v. 241', 21-5. 
each kind being distinguished by the absence and presence of the emphatic 
particle ^ ni\ 
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8. Contrast, is tlie resemblance 

between objects eitber expressed or understood, v. 246. It is twofold, 
namely;— 

Bmgh (ekav^aUreko), Y.24^^^^ 

(h.) doiihle {tihlim/a — ), v. 249, 250. 

9. Peculiar causation, (DilMvand) is the production of an effect hj 
sonu^ cause otlier than the usual one, which is suppressed; or, (the pro- 
duction of an. effect) uaturally, (though dependent upon some other cause) ; 
V. 251. Hence the figure is twofold, namely : — 

(a.) peculiar (karanantara), V. 252. 

(b.) natural (sabhavikaphala), Y. 253. 

10. Causation (Jwtii), Tins figure has two divisions, namely— 

(a-,) prodiieing causation (jauakahetu). 

(h,) iiulicating causation (napakahetu), Y. 254. 

A lew only of tlie endless subdiYisions of the above are indicated in this 
treatise, ■ Tl.iey are : v. 235. 

(a.) active causation producing apparent act (IMvakkeo IcdmhaleiK)^ 
Y. 256. 

(5.) active causation producing non-apparent act {ahhdmihieco Icdra-- 
2i}7, 

(a,) causation indicating apparent act, (IMvaklcco mjpakahefn)^ v. 
258. 

QJ.) rinOtl}' acting wcunlerful causation {mjiittakdri cittalietii) ^ v. 259. 

(e.) fitly acting woudcrful causation (^ijuttahiiriciUaketu)^ v. 260, 

11. Or(b‘r {jeamo)^ is when a reforeneo is made respectively to what 
has been mcuiionotl, v. 261. Tiiis figure is the Kelative Order (i/atlidsan'- 
klii/am) of Sanskrit ivhetorie. 

12. Excessivt.dy agreeable {pi jj at a ram). This figure is exhibited 

wlien an excess of agreeability is imparted to the sense, v, 263, 264. 

13. Concise style, {mindsavnUl) i,s exhibited, when an intended object 
is concisely described by means of an approved metaphor, v. 265. It is 
twofold, namely, when the attributes are either 

{ti,) sc]>arate {hhimiavisescma)^ v. 266. 

(/n) non-se])arato {abhinnavisesmui), v. 267, 2GS. 

14. idealizai ion, {parikappand) is the imagining of an object under 
the character of ano'iher, V. 270. This figure is expresssd by an implied 
metaphor, am! may dc^pict actions, qualities, and the like, v. 271. Such 
expressions as ^ mctliiuks, L suspect, of a certainty, surely, as, ’ are occa- 
sionally ma,cb^ use oi' in this lign'ro, v. 275. 

15. Com^oniraiion, {samdhita) is manifested when a special con- 
sequence results from a ermcenirated effort, y. 277. 

16. Periphrasis, {pitripdpa) is when the fact to be intimated, is ex- 
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pressed in a voiuidabout way, so as to avoid a conimoii expression^ v. 279. 

17. Ironical praise, (i^d/mwmmm) is conimenclation conveyed in 
language wliicli is apparently ironical, v. 281 . 

IS. Peculiar allogation, . (-me,-?/?) is when a special cause is . acknow- 
ledged, there is an absence of ofleet, whether in, regard to a siihstauce, an 
action, a genus, or a quality, v, 283. 

19* Individuality, {riJMilumMrd) is when arrogance is prominent 
in a marked deg,ree, vv, 288, 289. 

20. Coalescence or Paronomasia, {sihso) is wdien words are so eon* 
neeted as to ho susceptible of a double meauing, v. 290. The iigure is held 
to minister to the heightening of suggestive style, v. 173, It is threefolch 
namely — • 

(«.) without division {alliimiapmlav^^^^ sihso)^ v. 291, 

(L) with division 

(c.) both sorts combined Q)ldnndhlilnnapad(Wcthya)^ 

There are also the following eight varieties, v. 294, 295 — 

1. Eepugnant action (mnidditahrmmm v. 296. 

2. ITou-repugnant action (aviruddhc-himma), v. 297. 

3. « Non-separate action {ahhimiii-hxmma), v. 298* 

4. Tlie emphatic {imfmnmti), v, 299. 

5. The non-emphatie v. 300. 

6. The non-contradictory (ariroftti), v, 301. 

7. The contradictory 

8. The polite (pcityasmnfosaka), v. 303* 

21. Equal pairing, (tidyayogitd) is wlien objects possessing attrh 
butes are associated ^vith one and the same attribute, v. 304. 

22. Illustration, (yiidassamm) is when from the introduction of a 
foreign relation, a mutual connection ensues ; and it is twofold, v. 306, 
namely— 

(a.) non-possible V, 307* 

(h.) possible V. 308. 

23. Magniloquence, (mahmitattham) is when grandeur in position 
or in resolve is indicated ill a marked degree, 309-311. 

24. Concealment, (mnemtd) is when the real nature of a tiling is kept 
back, and another fancied one attributed, which may be eitlier, v. 312, 

(a.) dissimilar V. 313. 

(h.) similar V. 314. 

25. Indirect praise, (ap^aJmtailmti) is when trilling praise is 
bestowed upon an insignificant object, v. 315. 

26. The Necklace, (eMvali) is when what is mentioned first, is 
qualified by what follows, and this again by what comes next, and so on, 
Y* 317. It is twofold — 


(a,) affirmative (;vidM — ), v, 3is, 

(Ik) negative {nisedha — ), v. 319. 

27. The Eeeiproeal, (annamaMam) is wlien two things do the same 
act to each other, vv. 320, 321. 

28. Connected description, (saliavutti) is wdien different ideas are 
connected with the word ^ saJicd, It is twofold — 

{a.) of actions (Icriya)^ v. 323. 

(Z;.) of equalities {gund), v. 324 

29. Contradiction, (virodUtci) is when there is an apparent in- 
congruity among things, such as a genus, quality, action, and substance, 
V.825. 

30. The Eetiirn, {i)aTlviiUi) is the exchange of a thing for what is 
peculiarly excellent, v. 320. 

31. Error, (bliamd) is the thinking, from resemblance, of an object 
to be what it is not, v. 329. 

32. Emotion, (blidvo) is when the style awakens sentiment in the 
minds of poets, v. 331. This figure is considered the life of poetry, v. 173. 

33. IMixture, {mimeni) is when verbal ornaments and ornaments of 
the sense are blendod tog-ether, v. 333. The figure is twofold : — 

{a,) existence of intimate relation {angmiihlidm — ), v. 334. 

(Z>.) existence of same effect {sadisaghalallidva — ), v. 335. 

84. Prayer, (asl) is prayer for any desired object, v. 336. 

35. The Impassioned, {rasi) is when the style is full of feeling and 
witty, vv. 337, 338. 

Chapteb Y. 

' The fifth and last Chapter treats of Flavour (rasa). Such conditions 
(lliam), excitants {vihlidva)^ and ensuants {gmiblidva\ as are mainsenti- 
ments in composition, are held to he the several Flavours of poets, v. 341. 

Since the various conditions, or states of the mind, give occasion for 
the existence of {Jblumujanti) the flavours, they (such as love, mirth, and 
the like) are termed conditions or mental states (bhava), v. 342, 

That condition, or mental state, such as love and the like, which is * 
not overpowered by another condition oj)posed to it, such as disgust and 
the like, is held to be ^ the permanent condition’ (thayi-bliava), v, 343. 


They are nine in number, namely : — 

1. love, rati. 

5. magnamity, tmalca. 

% 

mirtli, liaso. 

6. terror, lltaijam. 

3. 

sorrow, solco. 

7. disgas^i^jigtoceM, 

4. 

resentment, hodho. 

8. surprise, rimliaga. 


9. quietism, 

samOf V. 344, 
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Tim Aceessoriea (pi/ahliwari) 

arc those that more especially, cooperat- 

ingly, liahitually go along with 

the various (n)uditious (bMva) and ex- 

eitaiits {cii}fidmi)j w 345. They r 

ire thirty 

“three in number, namely :■—« 

a. 

Sol l«disparagtmieut, nibbeda. 

18. 

1 > i ssei ul >1 i ng, a rid/ /< Idk d , 

2. 

])oba.te, tnl'ka. 

19. 

Painful retleetion, emkL 

3. 

Apprehension, saiihL 

20. 

Arro^iwcoi f//ddd/(r; 

4. 

W eariness, mma. 

21. 

Dementediiess, (rparndm. 

5. 

E([nanimity, dhllL 

•22. 

Impatience of opposition, ama'^ 

0. 

S tupc (action, 


r//tth 

7, 

Depression, dhiatcu 

23,' 

Intoxication, msda. , 

8. 

Sternness, ur/f/akL 

■ 24. 

Eesolve, mntL 

9. 

Indolence, dZrttSYiZZfr, 

25. 

Having, tmmada. 

10. 

Dreaming, mUani. 

26. 

Distraction, m o Ii a , 

n. 

Joy, Msa. 

27. 

Awakening, idbadh'L 

12. 

Debility, galdni. 

. 28. 

Drowsiness, niddd* 

13. 

Longing, nssiika. 

29. 

Cessat ion of motion, dvega. 

14. 

Alarm, tarasa. 

30. 

Shame, vihnn. 

15. 

Eccolleetion, siUi, 

31. 

Deatli, 'muranih 

16. 

Envy, flA'.s'd. 

. 32. 

Unsteadiness, capahL 

17. 

Despondency, visdda. 

33, 

Sickiuoss, rpddhl^ v. 340. 


TIio power of lixiog' the mind on one siilfioid- is ])unt 3 ", from 
this arises the iuvolimtary evideuees of feeling whieh are stales of mind 
dillbrent from the ensuants ia general, v. 3-17. They are eight in number 
V. 8d8, namely : — 

1, Paralysis, ihamllm, 5. Tears, 

2, Fainting, 0. Treinbling, 

3. Horripilation, romanm, 7\ Change of eoloiir, 'irr<vmh/am. 

4. Perspiration, 8. Disturbance of ?.]>eeeh, vlHarahu 

The mental conditions, such as love and the like, if tiiey arc not 

inseparably permanent, may all serve as Accessories, v. 3 10. 

That thing which causes the awakening {uppalll), and inflaming 
(pidtU^ana) of these (the tpermanent, accessory, and involuntary' conditions), 
is called an Excitant, (Dihlidva) ; and tliat whieh manifests externally 
(that those conditions are excited) is called an Ensiiaut, or Elfect 
hMvd), V. 350. 

Excitants and Ensuants are appropriately displayed in poetry, in order 
to exhibit tbe conditions and various emotions of the mind, v. 35.L 

The conditions, permanent, accessory, or involuntary, are a})pro})riatoly 
represented by the Excitants and Ensuants, v. 351. 

The involuntary evidences of strong feeling arising in tlie 

mind from its various states, and manifested by ensuants or cflects ; sucdi 
as perspiration exuding from the body, and the like, v. 353. 
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Tlint is ‘Flavour’ wMch in poetry excites the joy of tbe audience v 

351. The fla vour which, conduces to a state of relish by means of excitants ’ 
cnsuaiits, involuntary evidences, and accessories, is held to be a per- 
iiuineut one, v. 355. The divisions of flavour are, v. 356 


1. the Erotic, sinj^dra, 

2. the Comic, Iiami, 

3. the Pathetic, hn'M/iik 

4. the Furious, nuldha. 

9. the 


5. the Pleroic, vira, 

6. tlie Terrible, hliaymiahd, 

7. the Disgustful, hthliacclia, 

8. the Marvellous, aUJmta, 
Quietistic, santa. 


By the ^Erotic’ is meant the flavour which has love for its coBclition, 
the intoxicating pleasure arising from the mutual affections of youths and 
maicleiis, &c., &c., v. 358. It is threefold, («;) incompatible, (5) partial 
and (c) mutual, V. 359. ’ 

Tlie ‘ Comic’ may arise from the fun of distorted gestures pertainino* 
to oneself or to another ; tlie accessories are drowsiness, weariness in* 
dolence, .fainting, and tlie like. Its condition is mirth, which belongs chiefly 
to rational beings, v. SGO, 'Wlieii under the influence of the ^ Comic’ the 
best kind of p«‘rs()ns eitlier slightly smile (sUa), having the eyes a little 
open; or smile {hmiia), slightly showing the teeth ; the middling sort 
cither laugli softly or laugh aloud {iijpahasUci) ; the baser sort 

either roar with laughter with eyes filled with tears, or are 

convulsed with laughter (a/ikadta), with limbs uncontrolled, v, v. 361,362. 

The * Pathetic’ with tlie mood of sorrow, springs from the advent of 
what is iiu])leasaut. and alisenee of (loved) objects. Its ^ ensuants’ are 
weeping, fainting, stupefaction, &e. Its accessories are despondency, in- 
dolence, deatli, painful reileelion, &e., v. 363. 

The 'Euriuus’ aceomjianied by anger, envy, and the like, is marked 
by redness of the eyes, etc., has terror and intoxication, &c., for its acces- 
sories, V* 3GI. 

The ‘Heroic’, associated with energy, arises by glorious victory and the 
like. It is threefold : — Heroic in war ; Heroic in liberty; and (e) 
Heroic in benevolence, wdiicii are its ‘ ensuants’ : its accessories are equa- 
nimity, resolve, vv. 3(>5, 3GG. 

The ‘ Terrible’ has fear for its permanent mood ; its ensuants are 
perspiration, ctit. its accessories, terror, <fec., v, 367. 

The ‘ Disgustfur, associated with disgust, arises from aversion to putri- 
dity, and the like ; its ‘ ensuants’ arc contracting of tlie nose, &e. ; its acces- 
sories, ap])rehension, and the like, v. 3GS. 

The ' M,urvellaus’ having surprise as its permanent mood, springs from 
anything supernaiural ; its ‘ ensuants’ are perspiration, tears, &c, ; its acces- 
sories, terror, cessation of motion, stupefaction, v. 3G9. 
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The ' Quictistic’, or the mood of the very best iiieiij has Galmoess for its 
permanent mood, and kindnessj, mercy, and joy, as its acceKSSories, v. 370 . 


With the exceptions noted below, the metre employed by tlie author 
is the * Yatta’, said to be like the Sanskrit s'klm. 

In closing the first four chapters, and in illustrating (v. 838) the 
^ Impassioned’ figure af Ehetoric, he has adopted the Vasantatilaka Metre. 

In the fifth chapter lie has employed the Saddhara Metre of 21 
syllables, to enumerate the thirty-three ‘ accessories’, v. 846. In deseribino' 
the kinds of laughter provoked hy the ‘ Comic’ ilavoiir, he has used the 
melodious rhythms of the ‘ Arya’, V. 861, and the mixed ‘ Mattasamaka’ 
(padakulakam), v. 862, 

I have met with no commentaries on the work. There is, however, a 
gloss (tlM,) which is ^said to be scarce. 

TEXT. 

NAMd TASSA BHAG AYATO AEAHATO SAMMA SAMBUDBHASSA. 

1 . muni n davadan ambl i oj a gabli asambh a v asun dai ' i 
saraiiain paniuam Yani maybani pinny atani manain. 

2. Kama-Sammadyalankara santi santo puratana 
tatbapi tu valancenti suddhaniagadhika na te. 

3. tenapi namatoseyyam ete ’lankara vajjite 
anurdpen’ alahkaren’ esain cso parissamo. 

4. yesan na sancita pauna ’nekasattantarocita 
samohabbhahata ’v’ ete navabujjhanti kificipi. 

5. kin tehi pada-sussusa yesan nattlii guriiii’ ilia 
ye ta-ppada-rajo-ldnna t’eva sadliu vivokino. 

6. kabba-nataka-nikkhita netta citta kavi-j jana 

yam kinci racayant’ etam na vimhaya-karain paranu 

7. te yeva patibbavanto so ’va baiidho savimhayo 
yena tosenti vinnd ye tattha pyavihit’ adiuira. 

8. bandho ca nama sadd-attha sahita dosa-vajjita 
pajjja-gajja-vimissanaip, bbedenayain tidha bhave. 

9. nibandho canibandho ca puna dvidha niruppatc 
tan tu papentyalankara vindaniyatarattanani. 

10. anavajjanx mukhambhojam anavajja ca bbaratl 
alahkata Va sobhante kin nute niralankata. 

11. vind gurupadesan taip. balo lankatthum iechati 
samp^ipurie na vifmuhi hasa-bhavam kathan nu so. 
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12. gandbo pi kavi-v^icanam alankara-ppakasako 
y ati ta- bbaeaiil jatthaip. ta~bboliarupacarato. 

13. dvi-ppakara alankaro tattba saddatthabbedato 
saddattba baiidbanama Va tam sajjita tad ava^i. 

14. gunalaiikara-samyiitta api dosa Va lingita 
pasaiiisiya na viiifidbi sa kanna vija tadisi. 

15. tena dosa-iiiraso ’va mabussabena sadbiyo 
iiiddosa sabbattba sayam saguM na bbaveyya kim. 

16. salankara viyiittapi giina-yiitta manobara 
Iiiddosa dosa-rabita guna-yutta vadbu viya. 

17. pade vakye tad attbe ca dosa ye vividha mata 
sodaharanam etesam lakkbaiiam katbayamyabain, 

18. viruddliattbaiitaradb^^attba, kilittbani, virodbi ea, 
iieyyam, visesaiiapekkbam, binattbakam, anattliakam. 

19. dosaiii padanaiii vakyaiiam, ekattbaip., bbaggaritikani, 
tatba vyakinna, gamani, yatilunam, kamaecutam. 

20. ativuttam, apetattbam, sabandbapbarusam tatba 

21. apakkamam, ocityabinain, bbaggariti, sainsayam, 
gainmaiii, duttlialaiikatiti dosa vakyattba nissita, 

22. viruddbattbantarajp. taip bi yass’ annattbo virujjbati 
adhippeta yatba : “ niegbo visado sukbaye janain.’’ 

23. visesyam adbikaiii yenadbyattbam etam bbave yatba : 

“ obbiisitasesadiso kbajjoto ’yaip virojate.” 

24. 3 "ass’ attbavagamo diikkbo pakatyadivibbagato 
kilittbam tam yatba : “ taya so ’y^“^ aliiigyato piya.’* 

25. yam kilit|haj|i padaip mandabbidbeyyain yaniakadikaiii 
kilittbapadadose ’va taui pi antokaiiyati. 

26. patitasaddaraeitaiii silittbapadasaiidbikam 
pasadagunasiimyuttam yamakam matam edisaan 

27. avy ape taaii vy apetan c’ ann’ avuttaneka- vanp aj am 
yamakam tab ca padanam adi-majjbanta-gocarain 

28. sujauasujamisabbe guneiiapi vivekiiio 
vivekaip iia samay anti aviveki janant ike 

29. kusalakusala sabbe pabalapabala ’tba va 

no yaba tavabosittbam sukba dukkba-ppada siymn. 

30. sadara sa daram bantu vibita vibita may a 
vandana vandananiana-bbajane-i'atanattbaye, 

31. kamalani kam alaiukattlium, vanado vanado ’mbaimn, 
sngato sugato lokmp, sabitam sabitam kaimn, 

32. avyapotadi yamakass’ eso ieso nidassito 

lieyyan’ im-ay’ eva disay’ aSnani jamakani pi. 
aceantabaliavo tesani bbeda sambbeda-youiso 
N . 
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iattlia pi keci snkarA keci aecautadukkar^. 
yaraakani tarn paliefi ca n’ckantamadluiran’ iti 
upekklii^’^aiiti sabbani sissakhedabliaya maya. 

35. desadcala-kala-loka-’iiuaj’-againa-virodhi ya m 
tail! virodhi padaii c’ctam udaharanato putaiii. 

36. yad appatitarn aniya vattabbam noyyanii aim taip 
yatba : sabbapi dbavald disii roeanti rattiyani.^’ 

37. n’edisajp. balm manuanti sabbe sabbattlia Tiuiiuno 
dullablia Vagati sadda-samattiy a- vila n gb ani. 

38. siya visesaiiapekkbam tarn ya.m patva visosai>aip. 
sattakam tarn yatba : taip so bbiyyo pnssati cakklmiia.’’' 

39. binaip. kare visesya yam ti binattbaiu bbavo yatlid : — 

‘‘ nippabliadvata-kbajjoto samudeti divakaro.’^ 

40. pada-piiranam attbam yam anattbam iti tain matain 
yatba ti — ‘‘ vande buddbassa pada-paiikorubam pi ca’’ 

41. saddato attbato vattam yattba bbiyyo’ pi v-uecati 
tarn ek attbam yatba : — ‘^bbati viirido varido ayam.” 

42. yatba ca : — 

tittbiy’ atikura vijani jabain dittliigatan’ iba 
pasadeti pasanii’ e^o mabamuni mabajaiio.” 

48. araddbakkamaviceboda bbaggariti bbavo yatlui : — 

“ kapi panba kopi giino pakati pi abo tava 1” 

44. padanam dubbbinikkbepa vyamobo yattba jayati 

tain vyakionan ti vinaeyyaip tad iidabaranaiii yatba : — 

45. “ balmgune panamati dujjananam pyayan jaiio 

bitaiii pamudito niccam siigataap. samanus^sarain” 

46. visittba-vacanapetain gamman tyabbimatiuii yatba : 

kaniie ! kamayamaiiam mam na kamayasi kin na Main ?” 

47. padasandbanato kinei duppatiti karam bbavo 

tarn pi gamman tyabbimatain yatba : — ya bbavato piya” 

48. vnttesu sucita-ttbane padaccbedo bbave yati 

yain taya binan tarn vuttam yati binan ti sa pana. 

49. yati sabbattba padante vuttaddbe ca visesato 
pubba para ’nekavaiina padamrnajjbe pi kattbaci. 

50. tattbod'Miaraiiani paccudabaraiiani yatba : — 

tan name sirasa cimi j kara vaniiaiii tatbagatam 
“ sakabi pi disa sinea j t’iva sonr^arasebi yo,” 

51. saro sandbimbi pubbanto. viya lope vibbattiya 
annatba tv-ailfiatba tattba yadesadi paracU iva. 

52. cadi pubba padant4 ’va niccaip pubba padassita 
padayo nicca sambandha parad’ iva parciia tu. 

53. sabbattbodabaranani yatba : — 
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« imme tarn sirasa sabbo | pamatitaixi tatb%ata 3 p. 

“yassa lokaggataip patta [ ssopama na hi yujjati. 

54. “ muiimdam tarn sada vanda | myanantamatim iittamaip 

yassa metta ca pailfia ca | nissima Hivijambhati.’' 

55. cadi padisu paccudaharanani yatha : — 

maliametta mahapaufia [ ca yattlia paramodaya 
“ papanii tani Jiiiaap tain pa | varain varagunalayam.’' 

56. padattha-kkamato muttam kamacciitam idaiix yatha 

kliettam va dehi gtlmani va desam va mama sobhanain’' 

57. lokiyattham atikkantam atiruttam matam yatha : — 

<< atisaiiibadham akasam etLssa thana-jumbhane’' 

58. samudayatthato ’petam tain apetattliakain yatha : — 

gavi putto balivaddo tinain khadi pivi-jjalaip.” 

59. baiidhe pharusata yattha tain bandha-phamsani yatha : — 
“kharakhila parikhiiia khette kliittain phalatyalam” 

60. neyyam lakkhauiun anvattha-vaseiiapakkamadinain 
udaharaiiaiu etosani dani sandhassiyainyahain, 

61. tattli apakkain a in y atlia — 

‘Gduivanadaua^^iiilui Bamnmainnuidii.aid ilia 
*G)hogasaggadi uibbana sadluuidui lui sainsayo,’^ 

62. oeity ah iuiup yatha : — 

pujiiiiiyakafo lokc aluun eko niramtaram, 

“may’ etasiniiii guild sabbo yato samiidiia ahum.” 

63* yatha ca i"~~" 

“yiieiio ’luun kathan iiama na ajjamyapi jivitain 
“tatluipi puttaddiieiia vedhato hadayam mama.” 

61. bhaggariti yatlui : — > 

“ itthiiuuu du-jjanauaii ca vissaso nopapajjate 
“vise sii'igimhi uadiyani roge rdja-kuhmihi ca” 

65. samsayam yatha 
“ munindacandimalokarasalolavilocano 
“ jano ’vakkantain auto Va go padassanapinito” 

66. vakyatthato duppatiti karam gammain. matam yatha : — 

“ poso viriyava soyain paraip. luintana visaami.” 

67. duttluilaiikaranau t Vtain yatthalankaraddsanain 
tass’ alafikara-niddese rupani avihhavissati. 

68. kato ’tra sahkhcpa-nayil maya ’yaip. 
dosanain osaui pavaru vibluigo 
eso V’ ulmii bodbnyituip kavimup. 
tarn attlii ce kheda-karaip param pi. 

IH Sail (/ hard kk Id fa ma'hdsdm viearite SuhodlidlahMre dosdi'abodlw 
ndma patluma ^mrkakeilQ. 
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09. kaHikn loix'ikosaM, vm)dho salailo 

cl<)sa-saiikdi}^am atikkaiMa, gninavidlii vigilliafc 

70. teoa, vutta-virodlKiixam avirodlu;) yatlui siyii 
tatlukdosa-pariliarayaLodbo kklni 

71. tattlia viruddhatthantiarassa ])ariharo yatlKi 

‘‘^vin dan tarn paka saMnani salinaip dassaini siikliani, 

** tjam katbaaii nama nieglio ’yiuii visado sukliaye janaip 

72. yatlui'ca,:— 

viiiayako pi nago ’si 5 gotama pi raahapati ; 

“ panito pi rasapeto ; cittii me saavi te gati.” 

73. adbyattliassa yatlui — 

“katbaip tadigiinabbaye lokaip, toseti dii-jjano? 

“ obbasitascsa-diso kbajjotonavna kiai bbave 

74. pabeZikayamaniZha nabi diittba kilittbata ; 

“ piya sukbalingitam kain aliiigati iiii no” iti. 

75. yainake nopayojeyya kibttlui-padam icebite 

tato yamakam annan tu sabbum eiain niayani viya. 

76. desa-virodbiiio yatba : — 

“ bodbisatfca-ppabbavena tliale pi jabijdnyaliinp 
“ nudantan’ iva sucmi vasallesa-iu ialdui 

77. kala virodhino yatha : — 

mabaniibbava-pisuno immino niauda-nuiruto 
‘‘ sabbotukam ayani vayi dbuuanto kiisumanx stimajp” 

78. kala-virodbmo yatba : — 

“ nimnggamaiiaso buddbagnne paiieasikba,ssfi,|.)i. 

“ tanti-ssaravirodlio so na sampiaeti kau-jauaja” 

79. loka-virodbino yatba : — 

“ gaaaye eakkavalam so candanarapi sitalani 
‘‘ .sambodbisattabadayo padittafigarap ur itmu. ’ ’ 

80. naya-virodbiiio yatba : — 

pariccattabhavo pi tvam iipanitabbavo asi 
“ aeintyagunasaraya namo te munipungava I” 

81. ^gama-virodbino yatba : — 

‘‘ nevalapati kenapi vaci vinnattito yati 
“ sampajanahiusavada plmseyyapatti dukkatani.” 

82. neyyassa yatba : — 

maiicicandanalepablblui sitatnaiiciuo 
‘*ima sabbSpi dbavala disa rocanti uibbbarain.” 

83. yatlui va: — 

‘‘ numomiranjano m^ranganasingaravibbbamo 
jinenasamanunnato m^rassa badayauaio,” 

84. visesanapekkbassa yatba ; 
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“ apayataparadham pi ayaip. veri janaijr jano 
“kodhapatalablmtena blnyy;o passati cakkhuna.” 

85. iiinatthassa yatha : — 

“ appakiiuam pi papanaip pabliavaip msaye budho 
“ api aippablmtauitakliajjoto lioti bhanuma.” 

8G. anat-tluissa yatha : — 

iia padapiiraiiattb^a padaip. yojeyya katthaei 
yatlia : — “ vande muuindassa pida-pankerubaiii varaip.” 

87. bliaya-kodha-pasaipsadi viseso tadiso yadi 
vattluuii kamiyate doso na tattb’ ekatthata kato. yatlia 

88. “ sappo sappo ayam lianda ! nivattatu bhavan tato, 

“ yaili jivitukaino ’si katliam tam upasampasi ?” 

89. bhaggaritmo yatlia : — 

JO koci rupatisayo kaiiti kapi manohara 
vikisatisayo kopi aho huddliamahoclayo !” 

90. avydmohakaraip. bandliam avyaldiiiiam manoharain 
adura-pada-viiiyasain pasainsanti kavissara. yatha:— 

91. '' liiluppalahhan nayaiiaJii, handhukai^eiro ’dliarOj, 

niisa heinatikuso, teua jino dyam piyadassano.” . 

92. samatikkaiitagaiiimattajp kantavacabhisaiikliatain 
bandhauajii rasahotutta gamiiiattam ativattati. yatha 

93. '' duniioti kama-caiidalo so mam sadaj^-a niddayo 

idisam vyasaiuipaiiiiajii sukhi pi kim upekkliase 
24i, yatihhia-pariharo na puiiedani niyyate 

yato na savainibbhedam hettha-y-etam. idcaritam.. 

95. kamaeeutassa yatha : — 

‘didaraearito ’si tvam, ten’ evaradhana tvayi 
“ desaiii va dehi, ganuun va, khettam va, mama sobhaiiaip..” 
90, ativiittassa yatha : — 

“ munindacaiidasanibhutayasorasimaricinaiii 
“ sakalo pyaui akaso navakaso vijumbhane.” 

97 . vakyanx vyapannaoittanam apetattliam aninditam, 

ten’ uminattadikauan tarn vaean’ annatra dussati. yatlia : 

98. sainuddo piyate so ’yam, aham ajja jaratiiro, 

“ hue gajjanti jhmita, Sakkass’ Eravaiio piyo.” 

99 . sukhuiualavirodhittudittabliava-ppabhavitam 
baiidhanarn baiulhapharusa-dosanx sandusayeyya tain., yatha 

100. passauta nijiavibliaviun sunaiita inadhuran girajpi 
caranti sadhd sambuddhakale keliparanimukha.’^ 

101. apakkamassa yatha : — 

bhavand-dana-siiaiii sammasammaditan’ ilia 
nibbuna-blioga-saggadi sadhanaiii nasaipsayo.” 
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102. iidclittliavisayo koei viseso tadiso yadi 

auiuldittkesix n’cv’ attbi doso ^anuivilanpjhane. yailui : — 

103. kusalakusalamavyalvatam’ ice esu pacoliiniaiii 
avyiikata.m pakadau na, pakadam patluunadviyajii.” 

104. sagiuum’ avxkarano lau*aae sati tiidisc 
ocity ahinatapatti nattlii bliutattb asain nin o. 

105. ocityaxp. nama viuneyyaiii loke vikhydijanx adara 
tatthopadesappabbava sujana kavipub gava. 

106. vibnatocityavibbav’ ocityabinaaii paribare 
tatocit-yassa sainpose rasaposo siya kate. yatba 

107. “ yo marascnam asainiam asamxavijayuysavo 

tipaya pi na mafmattba so vo detu jayaii jino.^' 

108. araddhakattukammadi-kamatikkamalangliiane 
bbaggaritivirodbo ’yaip. gatiii na kvapi viudati. yatba 

109. “ sujanamanam, ittbinam, vissaso nopapajjato 

visassa, singano, roga-nadi-rajakulassa cji.*’ yatba ca: — 

110. ‘‘ bbesajje vibite siiddbabuddbadiratauattaye 

“ pasadam aeare niccenii sSajjane saguiio pi ca.^’ 

111. saiusayassa yatba : — 

mmiindaeancliinalokarasalolavilocano 
^\]ano ’vakkantam anto ’va raiiisidassauapinito.’* 

112. samsayay’ ova yam kind yadi kiladlhotnna 
payiijjate na doso 'va sa*«-sa,iusayasaina])pito. yatlia : — 

113. yate dutiyaii nilayam gimxmbi sakagvbato 

‘‘ papuneyyama niyatam sixkbam ajjbayxinddina.^’ 

114. ''‘siibbaga bbagini saya-m-etxiss’ ” ice evainadikiiiii 
^ na gammani’ iti niddittbam kavibi sakalebi pi.’’ 

115. dixttbalankaravigame sobbapalaukatikkamo 
alankarapariccbede avibliavain gamissati, 

116. dose paiiharituxn esa varo ’pxidoso 
sattaxxtaranixssai’axxena kato may’ cvam 
vinfiay’ iinazi gurixvaraii’ adbikappasadxi 
dose paraiii paribareyya yaso ’bbiiasu 

Iti ^ahgh&Tahkhiia mahasaMi vicarite Siihodltalahktu^e dosii‘^j)cirllt(h'dDCt-* 
hodlio ndma clutiyo ^ariccliedo, 

117. sambbavanti g\mi yasma dosan’ evam atikkainc 
dassessjxn te tato ’ddni sacldc sanxbhuHxiyanti ye. 

118. pasad’, ojo, madbxxrata, samata, sukbumalatd, 
sileso, ’darata, kanti, attbavyatti, satnxidliayo. 

119. gxxneli’etebi sampanno baadbo kavi-manoluiro 
sampadayati kattunaip. kittirn accantaiiiminalaip* 
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120. aduraliitasambandhasubliaga ya padavali 
siippasiddlm ’bbidlieyya ’yajp pasadaip. janaye yatlia : 

121. “ alankaronto vadanaip muniiio ’dbara-ramsiyo 

sobliante ’ruiiaramsiva sampatantabujodare.’’ 

. 122. ojo samasa-babulyam eso gajjassa jivitain. 

pajje pyaimluilo so 'yam kaiito kamiyate yatlia 

123. “ mimiiidamandasanjatabasacandanaiimpita 

« pallava dbavala tass’ ev’ eko nadbarapallavo.” 

124. padabbidheyyavisayam samasa-vyasa-sambliavain 
yam pariiiatyam liot’ iba sopi ojo Va tarn yatlm* 

125. ''jotayitvana saddbammam sandbaretva sadevake 
“ jalitva aggikbaiidbo ’va nibbuto so sas^vako.” 

126. '' mattbakattbi matassapi rajobbavaip. vajantu me 
'' yato piinuena te sent! jinapadambuja-dva-ye." 

127. icc atra nieeappanatigedbo sadbii padissati 
jayato ’yani g\xuo tikklia-pafmanam abbiyogato. 

128. inadluirattiuii padasatti-r-amippasa vasa dvidba 

siyd samasuti pubba vaniiavutti pavo yatba: 

129. yada cso ’bliisanibodlii sainpatto munipungavo 

“ tada-ppabluiti diuimniassa loke jato mabussavod' 

130. '' muninda, niandabasu te kiindasandobavibbbama 
'' disautam anudbuvanti basanta eandakantiyo 

181. sabba-lcomala-vaiiiiclii naiuippaso pasamsiyo 
yatba: “ ’yaiii malati mala linalolalimalini.” 

132. mudvibi Ya kevalebi, kevalebi putelii va, 
missebi va, tidlui Iioti vanpebi samata yatba : — 

133. “ kokibilapasanivadi mimmdalapavibbbamo 

“ badayaiigamatani yati satam deti ca nibbuti.” 

134. “ sambbavaniyasamlduivam bbagavaiitam bbavantagu 
“bluivaiitasailliaiiakaiikbf ko na sambbavaye vibbum." 

135. “ bublbaoaudanasainsaggasugandbimalayanilo 

mandam tivati blu'to 'va mimindamiikbamaruta.’' 

136. aBittliiir’ aklvbarappaya sabbakomalanassata 
kiccbamueearaiJiupetavyanjaDa sukbiimalata. 

137. “ passanta riipavibbavaHi suiianta madhuran girain 

earaiiti sadbii sainbiiddbakalo keliparammukba.” 

138. aladkaraviliinapi sataiu sainukbat’ edisi 
arobati visosena ramapiya tad ujjala 

1 39. rotna.fu:api nebimu'-aiut sadbtivadabitaddhani 
lalant’ ime muuimegbummada sddbiisikliiavala. 

140. suklniuialattam attld eva padattbavisayam pi ca. 
yatba : “ matadi saddesu kittisesadi kittaiiam." 
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111. silittbapadasaipsaggaramanijaguiuilayo 

sabatulbagaa'avo soyam silesa tulma to|i yaMia ^ 

142. “ baliiicIuvibbhamaceliedaaiaMmrav 

sa miiiiindapadaanldiojakanti vo valitavataip .” 

143* iikkanisavaBto yo koci guuo jadi patiyate 

udaro ’yam bbave tena saiiatlid baiidlui baiidliati. 

,141. padambbojai\ajolittagatt4 ye tava Gotaa^ 

“ abo te jaiitavo yanti sabbada 3ura.jattanani 

145. evaiix jinamibbavaBsa samiikkaiiiso ’tra dksati : 
panruwa vidhiaa biena cintaye param idisaiii. 

146. udaro sopi viiineyyo yaxp. passatbavisesanaiii 
yatba : “ ki/asavo, lilahaso, beraangadadayo.’’ 

147. lokiyatta u’atikkanta kauta sabbajauanam pi 
kaiiti luimativuttassa vutta sa pariliarato. 
yatba : “ mmiinda” icc adi : 

148* attliavyattabbidbeyyabsiineyyata saddato ’ttliato 
sayajp tad ubhayd noyyaparibarc padasBiti'u 
yatba: ‘‘ marid” ’ce adi: ‘‘ inauouuranjano luara” ’ec iidii, 

149. puna attbcna yatba : — 

‘‘ sabbavamalata dbira miidba ]uulaniikbesu to 
“yato te Vanataiianta moliccbaya jalKuiti nod’ 

150. ‘bandbayaro’ ti maniianti yanx sainagga ])i viiluuno 
dassaiiavasaranx patto samiidbi naui’ ayaiii guuo. 

151. iuliiadhammo tato ’uilatba lokayiiuanurodluito 
Bamnia adiyate ’cc cso samadbiti ixlrujjati, 

152. apxxne paniixaxp dbaiximo, saixnna, adiyate kvaei 
nil'll pe riipayiittassa, nirase sarasassa ca. 

153. adrave drarayuttassa, akattari pi kattuta, 
katbnxassasarire pi : rupaii tesaii kauui siya. 

154. uiiiiapuuiunduiia natha diva pi saba saiigama 
^Winidda sampamodanti manne kumudiui taval” 

155. dayfesesu mujjanta jana bnatarasesv iva 

“ siikbita batadosa te iiatba padainbujanata.’’ 

156. nxadbure pi gune dbira nappasiddbaixti ye tava 
Iddisi inanasovutti tesam kluiraguuaiiam bbo.” 

157. sabbattbasiddba culakapiitapcyya inabaguua 
disa saiiianta dbavaixti kuiidasobliasabikkbaua.’’ 

158. ‘‘ mararibalavissatba kuptha nanavidba yudiia 
“ lajjamana binavesena jina padanata tava,” 

159. “ muuiixdabbaQuma kalodito bodbodayictxlo 

“ saddbammaraxiisina bbati bbiudam andba taniaiix paraip. 

160. vamaixuggilanady otanx gunavutyapanceutaiii 
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atismiclaram auiiaii ta kamani vindati gammataip. 

161. “Icantmajii vamaiiavy^ya rnmnipadaiialdKa^ 

“ candakanti pivanti ^ra mppablian tam karoiitiyo.’’ 

162. aeittakattukaiii rucj^'am icc evam gunakamniakam 
sacittakattukam p’ etam guiiakammaip yad’ nttamaip 

163. “ uggiranto Va senabanisaip jinavaro jane 

bliasanto madburaiii dhammam kaip. nasampinaye janaip,.’^ 

164. yo saddasattbakusalo kusalo nighandu 
cliando alankatisu niccakatabhiyogo 

so kavittavikalopi kavisu sankliyaip 
oggaylia vindati lii kittim amandarupani* 


lU Sanglm^ahlchita malimdmi viraoite SubodJidlanMre ffundvahodlio 
ndma tatiyo paricclieio, 

165. atthalaukara sabita saguna bandba bandbati 
yato accantakanta ’va v-uccante te tato ’dbiina. 

166. sabbava-vanga-vufctiuani bbeda dvidba alaiiikriya : 
patliaina tattba vattbunani nauavattliavibbavini. yatlia;—— 

167. Hlavikantisubbago disadbmwilokano 

‘‘ bodhisatfcaiikuro bbasaiji viroci vacam asabbi.” 

168. vutti-vattbu-sabbavassa ya ’nnatba sa para bhave 
tassa biantavikappatta hoti vijo padassanain. » 

169. tattbatisaya, iipama, rdpak’, avutti, dipakani, 

“akkliepo, tthantaranyaso, vyatireko, vibliavana, 

170. 'Mietu, kkamo, piyataram, samasam, parikappana, 

samaliitaiii, pariyayavutti, vyajo^^ 

171. visesa, rulbahaiikara, sileso, tulyayogita, 
nidassanaiii, maluintattbani, vaneana, ’ppakatatthiiti. 

172. ckavali, annainannani, sabavutbi, virodbita, 

“ parivutti, bbliaino, bluivo, missam, asi, rasi/' iti. 

173. etc bbeda samuddittha. bbavo jivitam iiccate. 
vaiiga-vuttisu poseti sileso tn siri pparam. 

174. pakasaka visesassa siyatisayavutti ya 
lokatikkantavisaya lokiya ti ea sa dvidba 

175. lokiyatisayass’ ete bbeda ye jati-adayo 
patipadiyaic ivajja lokutikkautagocara 

176. '‘idvanti deliakanii ye uetiail ealiputena te 

“ uiilaip liantuiu jiu’ esae tvaip tunliam tanbabaro pi kijp 
1/7. upamauoparueyyanarii sadhaminattajii siyopaina ; 

saddattbaganuaa vakyattbavisaya ti ca sa tidlnu 
178. samasapaccayevadi sadda tesajp vasa tidlia 

saddagamina- samasena muuindo candimanano’* 
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179. ajadi paccaya telii ^^vaclaiiaMi panlajay^^ 

‘‘ mimino nayanadvaiidain niluppaladaliyate.’* 

180. iviidi, “ iva, xi, talja, sarndna, niblia, sanniblia, 

“ yatba, sankasa, tulita, ppakasa, ppatirupaka, 

181. sari, sarikkba, samvadi, virodhi, sadisa, viya, 

** patipakkba, paceanika, sapakkbopamitopaina , 

182. patibimba, paticebanda, sarupa, saina, sanunita, 

“ savaiiiia, bha, patinidhi, sadbainmadb saliikkl\and, 

183. “ jayaty, akkosati, liastian, patigaccbati, dusisati, 

“ ussiiyyaty, avajanati, iiiiidat^ issati, nmdliaki, 

181'. tassa coreti sobbaggaip, tassa kanti vihippati, 

‘‘ tena siddlii vivadati, tulyaan tenadliirobati, 

185. kaccbam vigaliate tassa, tarn aixvety, aniibandliati, 

“ tarn silain, taip. nisedketi, tassa cduukarot’ ime.” 

186. iipamaiiopameyyanam sadkanimattam vibluivihi 
imelil upama bheda keci iiiyanti sanipati. 

187. * ^ vikasi p adumam ’ va tisundaraip sugatan anai|i’ ' 
iti dkammopama nama tulyadkammanissaiia. 

188. dluiinmahina, mukhambkojasadisaiTi munmo’^ iti 
viparitopama, “ tiilyaxn anaiieEambhojaip tava.” 

189. tavananain iv’aiixbliojaip, ambkojam iva to Bixikhajp,** 
annainaufiopama sayam anfiamailnopamanato. 

190. yadi kiiici bkave ’mbkojaxp locanaiiibkamuvlbbkarruvm 
dkaretum mukhasobkaataip tave’’-t’ csii ’bbkutopanui 

191. ** sugaiidki sobkasampandH sasirainsuvirodki ea 
mukkaxn. tav’ambujaiii W’-ti sa silesopaiiia mata. 

192. sartipa saddavaccatta sa santanopama yatlui. : 

“ balav’ uyyana mala ’yam salakinanasobkini” 

193. kkayicando, bakurajaip. padumaip, tehi to mukkaiii 
samanam pi samtikkaixisi” tyayaap niixdopaixxa matii 

191. ^amattko mxxkken’ indu jiixa to pati gajjituixi 
jalokalank” iti ayam patisedkopaixxa siya. 

195. “ kacckam candaravindaiiam atikkama mukkani tava 
. attanava samaii jatam” ity asadharaBopanxa. 

196. “ sabbambkoja-ppabkasaro rasibkutova kattkaci 
tavananam vibkati ”ti hotabkuto].)ama ayiuru 

197. patiyate ’ttkagamm^ tu saddasamattiya kvaci 
samasa-paceayevadi saddayogaxix vina api. 

198. bkinga nemani cakkkimi, nambujai|x miikham cv’ idaip’’ 
suvyattasadisattena sa sarupopama mata. 

199. “may’ eva mukkasobkassety” alam indu vikattkaiui 
^yato ’mbuje pi sattki 'ti parikappopama ayaip. 
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200. Icim vambnjanto bhantali, Idni lolanayanam mukliaiii 
manna dobiyate eittani” ice ayaip. samsayopama. 

201 . kiuci vattlmip, ’padassetva sadbammassablndhanato 
samyappatitisambhava pativattliiipanaa yatba : 

202« janesu jayamanesu n’ eko pi jina-sadiso 

“ dutiyo nanu nattld eva parijatassa padapo.” 

203. Yakyattben’ eva vakyattho yadi kocy upamiyate 
ivayiittaviyuttatta sa vakyattliopama dvidlia. 

201. “ jino sallesasattanam aviblmto janan’ ayam. 

“ gbamniasanta patattanam gliammakale’ mbudo viya.’^ 
205. “ muniiidananam abbati vilasekamanobaraip. 

iiddbam samuggatassapi kin te eanda vijumbbana ?’’ 

20G. samuppejeti dbimantaiii bbinnalingadikaii tii yaip. 

iipaiiiddiisanayalam etaip katthaci taip yatba : 

207. ‘‘ bamsivayani sasi” bbiimaling— “ akasam sarau’ iva” 
vijativaeana ; liina, sava bliatto bbato ^dbipe.” 

20S. “ kbajjoto bbauumaliva vibliati’’ ty adbikopama ; 
apbutbattba, “ balambodbi sagaro viya safikliubbi.’’ 

209. caiulo kalanko bliingo ’va’* ty iipamapekkbiiii ayaip : 
kbandita, “ keravakaro sakalanko nibbakaro.*’ 

210. iec evaui ildi nipesn bbavanti vigatadara 
karonti adaraip dbira payoge kvaoid eva tu. 

211. ittb’ ivayaip jano yati’’ : “ vadaty esa puma viya” ; 
pijo paiui ivaya’ me” : “ vijja dbanam iv’ aiicita.^^ 

212. “ bbavani viya mabipala Devaraja virajate. !” 

alam anisumato kaecbain tejasarobituni 

213. upamanopameyyanam abbedassa nirupana 
upameva tirobbutabboda rupakam iiccate. 

214. '. ascsavatiliuvisayam, ckadesavivatti ca, 

tarn dvidba : puna, paccekain saniasadivasa tidlia. 

215. “ angulidalasamsobbi, iiakbadidhitikesaram, 

sirasa napilandbanti ke, iminindapadambujam.’* 

216. ^‘ratanaul guna bbiiri, karuna sitalam jalani 

gainbliir attain agadluittam, paccakkbo ^yam. jiuo ’mbudbi.’ 

217. ‘‘ candika niaudaluisa te muninda vadaniudiuio 

“ pabodbayaty ayaiii sadhnmariokumudakauanain !” 

218. ascBavaiiliuvisayo pabbedo rupake ayam : 
ekadoBavivuXihnhi blicdo klaui paviiccati. 

210. vilaHaluiriakuBumam rucmklbarapallavam 

“ sukbaiii ke vu na vindaiiti passanta munino mukbaip.’^ 

220, padadvandani niuniixdassa dadatu vijayam tava 
luikbaraniBi paran.i kanta yasga papajaya-ddbaja” 
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221. suiiinmialo-kapolassa immindavadaiuntluno 
sadliiippalnuklhahadayaiu jatain keravakauanam.” 

222. riipakain, baluwy eva yuttayalitiuliblicdato 
visum na tani vuttani ‘ ettbev^ antogatani ’ti. 

223. Bitapiippliujjalaip lolanetfcabliinjj^au tavaiianani 
“kassa iiama niana dbira nakaddhati nianobaram.’^ 

224. “ candim kikavsapadumam” ice etam kbaiidarupakam 
duttliam : ambliovuliavauam uettaui’* ceadi simdaraiu. 

225. pariyanto vikappanam rupakassopamaya ca 
nattbi yan teua vinneyyani avuttani anumauata. 

226. punappunam iiccaranaaii yam attbassa padassa ca 
tibbayesaii ca vinneyya sayam avuttiuamato : 

227. mano barati sabbesam, adadati disii dasa, 

“ gaiiliati nimmalattan ca, yaso-rasi jinass' ayain.” 

228. ‘‘ vibbaseuti disa sabba munino debakantiyo 

“ vibbaseuti ca sabbapi candiidinaip bataviya” 

229. *\iitva vibarati klesa-ripum loke jino ayinp 

vibaraty arivaggo’ yaip rasibbuto ’va dujjane.” 

230. ekattha vattamanampi sabbavakyopakaranaiu 
di})akam nama : tau c’ adi-niujjb-auta-visayaiu tidba* 

231. “ akasi buddbo veneyya baudhuuam amitodayain 

tad aiiuesan tu jautimani visam uiceopatapauam.” 

232. “ sabba papelii ca samam uekatitbija, maddauaip” 

“ dassauam muniuo sadhujauaumn jayate matain 

233. “ accautakantalavanyaeaudatapamanoharo. 

jinananiudti-r-xndu ca kassa naiuindako bbave,” 

234. ‘‘ hotavipuatisaraya sila pamopabetii so 

“ tarn pitibctu sa c%a.m passaddby^di pasiddbija,” 

235. icc adidipakatte pi pubbani pubbam apekkbiiu 
vakyamala pavatta' ti taip maiadipakaiii mataip. 

236. anen’ eva ppakareua sesauam api dipake 

■ vikappanam vidbatabbanugati' suddbabiiddbibi. 

237. visesavacaiiiccbayain nisedhavaeanau : tu yam 
akkbepo nama so yaii ea tidba kaiappabbedato : 

238. eljaki nekasenan tarn maram sa vijayl jino 
katbam tarn athava tassa parami balam idisaxn,’’ 

atxtakkbepo. 

239. “ kin citt’ ejasamugdliyatam appatto ’smiti kbijjase 

panamo nanu so yova sak'impi sugate kato 
vattaman ak kbepo. 

240. saecanx na te’ gamissanti sivana sujanagocarani 
“ micclrMit^Iuparikkantamauasa yesu dujjana*’* 
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anagatalikliepo. 

24d. nejyo sattliautaraiiyiiso yo ’nnavatyatthasadhano. 
sabbavyapi visesatbo, lu-visittbassa bhedato. 

242. tepi lokahitasatta suriyo candima api 

« attbaoi passa gamissanti iiiyamo kena langbate 

243. “ sattlui devamanussanaipi vast sopi munissaro 

“ gato ’va nibbuti, sabbe sankbara na hi sassata/’ 

244. ‘‘ jino samsarakantara janaip. papeti nibbtiti. 

nanu yutta gati sayaiix vesarajjasamahginam ?” 

245. '' surattan te klbarapntam jina rahjeti manasaip 
“ sayain nigaparitta hi pare ranjeti sahgete.** 

246. vacce gamrae ’tha vatthunam sadisatthe pabhedanaip 
Tyatireko ’yam apy ekobliayabheda eatubbidho. 

247. “ 8‘‘^^i^^^^‘i^‘‘^'t4.amabattadigiina jaladhina jina 

‘‘ tulyo tvam asi, bhedo tu sanrenedisena te T' 

248. “ nialiasattatigambhira sagaro sugato pi ca, 

siigavo ’hjanasankaso jino camikarajjuti."’ 

249. ** na Bantapapaban, n’ evicehitadaip, migalocanaip 5 

“ mnninda, nayanadvandaap tava tagguuabhiisitanx.’^ 

250. munindananam ambliojam esam naiiattam idisani, 
^^siiviittaniatasandayi vadanani, n’edis’ ambujani. 

251. paBiddbam karaiiain yattha nivattetvahna karanaip 
sabluivikattam athava vibbavyam sa vibhavana, 

252. ^^anafieitaBitan ncttaiii adharo ’rahjitaruno 

saiiianata bhamu cay aip jin^navahcita tava.’’ 

253. na roti kbaln dujjanyam api dujjanasangame. 
sabbavanimmalatare sadhujantuna’ cetasi.” 

254. janako hapako eeti duvidba hetavo siyiiin 
patisaiikbaranani tcsam alahkaratayoditaip. 

255. bbavabluivakiecavasa, eittahetuvasa pi ca 
bbedanantii idam tesajn mukbamattanidassanam, 

256. paramattiiiap[)akaBekarasa sabbamanohara 

“ muriino desaiiayam me kamam toseti manasam.” 
bbavakiccokarakabetii. 

257. dbirobi sabasamvasa, saddhammassabhiyogato, 
niggahen ’iiulriyanuh ca, dukkhass’ upasamo siya.” 

abbavakieco kanikapetu. 

258. muninda, candaBaiuvadikantabhavopasobbina 
mnkbeu’ eva subudbaii te manai|i papabbinissataip,” 

bluivakieco fiapak abetu, 

259. sadbuhaiiburaviiHluni sankocayati te katham 

** muiiinda, caranadvandaragaMlatapo plmsaip.” 
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nytittablri cittalietu. 

2G0. “ saukocayantl jiuitiinam paiiipankenilian’ ilia^ 

inuinndaBwa padadvatulam nakhaeaiulanaiii aipsavo.^® 
yutfciikari cilitalictu. 

2G1. iiddittkanaBi padattluinam anuddeso yatluikkamaip 
saiikliyanam iti nidditthain yatliasankhyakarao pi ca» 

2G2. aldpaluisalildhi, mxiiiinda, vijaya tava, 

kokila, kuumdani, copasevante vanam, jalam/^ 

2GB' siya piyatarani naina attliarupassa kassaci 

piyassatissayen’ ctam yani lioti patipadanam. 

2G4f, “ piti ya mo sainuppanna santa sandassana tava, 
kalenayaiu bliave piti tad eva puna dassaiui*’ 

265. vanniteiiopamanena vutya ’dliippetavattluino 
samasaviitti na mayani attliasankheparupato. 

266. sayam visesyamattena bliinnablimnavisesana 
atth’ evam apara pj^’attbi bliinnablunnavisesana« 

267. “ visuddbamatasandayi passatbaratanalayo 

gambluro eayam ambodlii pnfnlenapjidito mayad’ 

268. “ iecbitatthappado, saro, pbalapupphopasobbitOj 

sacebayo, ’yam apubbo Va kappanikklio samnttbito**^ 

269. sagarattbena saddbaramo : rukkliatenodito Jino : 
sabbe saddarana dbamma pnbbatr’, afiilatra tu ttayai|u 

270. vattbuno’ fmappakarena tbita vntti tad annata 
parikappiyate yattba sa boti parikappana. 

271. iipamabbbantaratthena, kiriyadiYaseiui ea, 
kamenodaharissami vividba parikapptina. 

272. iccbabbatigatiir’ asind ta ’tiiiiccalam acebara, 

“ vasain nent’ iva dbiraip taxp tada yogabhiyogato.’’ 

278. gajam maro samaru^bo yuddbay’ aecantam uunatani 
^‘maggam anvesati nanu jinabbito palayituni.” 

274. “muninda, padadvande te carurajivasunclare 

manne, papabbisammaddajatasoiiena soniinad’ 

275. manne, sanke, dburam, nuna-m, iva, ice evam adibi 
sayam vyanjiyate kvapi kvapi vakyena gamyate. 

276. “ dayasancarasarasa deba nikkbantakautiyo 

pinenta jina te sadbnjanam sarasatam nay urn.” 

277. arambbantassa yam kinci kattupuunavasa ])uua 
sadhanantaralabho yo taip. vadanti samabitani. 

278. mararibbangabliimukhamanaso tassa satibuuo 
mabamabi mabaravaxp. ravi ’yam upakarika,” 

279. avatvabbimataan tassa siddbiya dassinanuatba 
vadanti taip * pariyayavuttf ti sueibiiddbiyo. 
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2S0. vivatangaBaiiikMilttaiii, dhanam arakkhavajjitam, 

dhanakfima-yatliakamaiix tiivain gacclia yad’ icchksL” 
281. tliuti karoti iiindanto vija tarn vyajavannanam 
dofc^abliasa giina eva ^^anti sannidliim atra In. 

2S2* saiicaletum ala.m tvasi bliusam kuvalajakbilanii 
“ visesan tavata iiaUia gnnanam te vadama kim.” 

283. visesiccliaya dabbassa kriyajatigunassa ca 

vekalladassanam yatra viseso namayam bhave. 

284'. ratba, iia ca matanga, na baya, iia padatayo, 
jito marari munina sambliaravajjanena lii.” 
dabbavisesavntti. 

285. na baddbaknti, neva puriso dassanaccbado 

mararibbaiigaii cakasi munidhiro varo sayaip..’* 
kriy^visesavntti. 

2SC, ‘‘ na disasu vyatarainsi, n^loko lokapattbato 

“ tatbapandhatamabarani param sadbusubbasifcaiii.” 
jativisesavutti. 

287. “ kliaraaii na lii vataddbain inunindavacananx tava 
“ tatbapi gaZluini kbanati nimubuii janatapadajn.’’ 
gimavisesavutti. 

288. dassiyate ’tirittantu siiravirattbanajp yati. 
vadanti viniiii vaeanam riiZliabankaram idisani. 

280. dame luiiKlopanaiidassa khp. me vj^pju-adassana 
‘^piitta me padasambliatta saj ja sanii’ eva tadise.’’ 

290. sileso vacaiian ek abbidhey y ek apaday utani 
abbinnapadavakyadivasa tedbayam irito. 

29L ‘^andbantamaharo bari sam^iruZho mabodayani 

“raj ate rainsimali ’yain bbagava bodbayam jane.” 
abbinnapada va ky asileso. 

292. “ saradamalakablu'iso samanitaparikkliayo 

“ kuniudakarasambodbo pipcti janatain sudbi.” 
bbinnapadavakyasileso, 

293. sainabitattavinayo abinamadamaddano 

“ siigato visadaiii patii paninam so vinayako.’’ 
bliinnribbinnapadavakyasilcso. 

294. Sdruddbaviruddbabbinnakamma, niyamava, paro 
^ niyainakkbepavaeano, Virodbivirodby, api 

205. ^ oeityasamposakadi, sileso padajatx ’ti ; 
esaan nuluKsanesv civa rupaxu avlbbavissati. 

296. ** savaso vattayam lokarn akhilai^i kalav3ggabo 

“ parabbavati nia3.’ari ; dbammaraja vijumbbate.’^ 

297. sabbavauiadluma3|i punfiaviscsodayasambhavaaii 
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BUiianti vacanx mimino jana passanti eamataiix,’® 

208* aiidlialvdrappabaraya, sabbavamadlmrliYa ea, 
mauo jantunam, jino vac4ya bliaya ca,” 

299. kesakkbinaiii ^va kanliattluiiii, bhamuivai|i yeva vangata, 
pani[)adadharaBam 'va iixunmdassa ’bbirattata.’^ 

800. paiiipadadbai'esv eva sdrago tava dissati 
dissati so ’yam atbava natlia sadliugiinesv api !” 

801. salakkbano ’tisubliago tejasi niyatodayo 
lokeso jitasamkleso vibliati samanissaro. 

802. asaniopi samo loke, lokesopi naruttamo, 
sadayopyadayo pape, cittayam munino 

803. ** samsaradukkbopabatavanata janata tvayi 

“ sukliam iccliitam aeeantam amatan dada vindafcid’ 

801<. gunayuttelu vatthiihi saiiiaip. katvana kassaci 
samkittanam bbavati yaiii sa mata tulyayogita. 

805. ‘‘ sampattasampado loko sampattilokasampado 
iibliohi raipsiniali ca, bbagava ca, tamonado, 

80G. attliaiitaraiii sadhayata khlci tarn sadisani 

dassiyate iusantaip va santaiii va taip iiidassaiiajji 
807. “ udaya samariiudassa yanti papa parabhavaaix 

dliammarajaviniddlianaiix sucarauta durautatani 
808* sironikkliittaearaJio ’echariyan’ ambujaii’ ayajp 
pai'amabbhiitatajp loke TiSfiapefc’ attano Jino,” 

809. vibliutiyd mabautattkam adbippayassa v4 siya 

paramnkkam satani yatam tam maliantattha:i|i intaiii, 
310* “ kiritaratanaceliayannviddhatapavaraiio 

“ pura parain siri vandi bodhisatto ’bhinikkbama.” 

811* satto sambodliiyaip. bodhisatto sattahitaya so 
hitva senaliarabaxidham api rahiilainataraaii,” 

312. gopetva vaiiiianiyam yajii kitici dassiyato paraxu 
asamam va samam tassa yadi sa vancana mata. 

813. pnrato na sabassesu na paScesu ca tadino 

maro paresu tass’ esajp sabassanp dasavaddhitam. 

814 ‘‘ vivadam amiyunjanto munindavadaninduna 

‘‘ sanipunno candima nayaip. cbattam etam manobbuno.” 
815, paraiiuvattanadibi mbbinnencma ya tbuti 
tbuti appakate sayaxp siya appakatattbuti 
81G. sukliam jivanti barino vanesv aparaseviuo 
anayasopalabbehi jaladappafikuradihi,” 

817, uttaram uttaraip yattha pubbapubbavisusanaip 
siya ekdvali say am dvidhi yidbi niscdbato. 

818* ** pada naklialimcira, uakliali raipsibbasum, 
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« rainsi t;uno]>aluineka,rasti, sobhaiiti sattliuno.’’ 

319 . ^‘asantutflio yaii n’ ova sautoso ualayahato, ' 
^^iialayo yo sa jautaniaip anaiitavyasaiiavalio.” 

320. yald bhuf^iya bhusatbjuu ailuainaniian tu vattlumam 
viiuiva sadisaiitau tam anuamaufiavibliusanam 

321. “ vyrnnsuniaiulalaiu teua inunina lokabandluma 
“ mabanti viiulati^ kantiin so pi ten’ eva tadisi.’’ 

322. kathanam sababbavassa kvi^yaya ea gunassa ca 
sabavuttiti viunoyyaip. tad udaharanam yatbd : 

323. ‘‘jalanti caiularasilu i^^ainam sattbu Bakliamsavo 

“ vijmnbhati ea eandena sanuiiu taiii mukhacandima” 

321. “ jinodayona inalinain salia dujjanacetasa 
papam disa vsuviiiiala saba siijjauacetasa’’ 

325. virodbinain padattbanani yattba samsaggadassanain 
saniiikkaipsabbidbaiiattluup iiuita sayain virodhita 

326. “gima sabluivainadluira a})i lokelvabandhuno 
‘‘seviia [)apasevinaiu sainmadiisenti nuiiuxsam” 

327. yapsakassaoi daneiui. yassakassaci vattliuno, 
vli^itthassa yam lullnain^ pariviiititi sa mata. 

828. “ paresaii datvana mauunuam iiayauadikaiii, 
‘Gniminda, samanuppatto dani sabbanuutasiri,’^ 

329.' kind disva na viniiata patipajjati taip samaiu 

saipsayapagatanx vatthuip. yattba soyam bbamo mate. 

830. samajii disasujjalasu jinapadanakbanisuma 
passanta abbinandaiiti eandatapamaiia jana.” 

831. pavuccate yanuuiniadi, kavinam bbavabodbanaiu 
yenakenadvaii uena, bbavo-iiiinidyam iritaip 

332. ‘‘ naim te ycvaBanta no sagara, na kulucala, 

maiiaui pi mariyadain ye saiuvatte pi jalianti no 

833. angarigibbava sadisaphalablulva ea bandbane 

samsaggo laiikatituni yo tam ^ missau' ti pavuceati 

331. ‘'pasBatha miiuiuo padaiuikluirainsiiualutnadi 

abo gadiam nimuggepi sulduiyafcy eva to jane 1” 

335. ‘‘veso sabbavamadhuro, rupam nettarasayanaiii, 
“madbu ’va muiiino vaea, ua siinipineti kaiu jauani.” 

336. “ asiiuima siy’ atihassa ittliassasiuam yatlrd 

tilokekagati luitho patn lokaui apayate T’ 

337. rasappatitijamikiup jayato yani vibhusanajp. 
rasavantanti tun Tuyyo rasaviintavidlidnato. 

338. “ragauatambluitasar()jainukljan dbaiiya 
“ padl tilokagarmu) Mliikaban^iiiga 

adaya Biccu^ara^eua karoua ^Oluwp 
3? 
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saficuppayanti satatluiliiki sanibhatnena’^ 

330, ice uiiuga,mma piivimaeariyaim])hava]ii. 
sanliliepato inijatito yaiu alankatinaip 
bliedo ’j)arupari kavilu vikappiyauaiu 
ko iiama passitum alam kluilu tdfcjiim antaivi. 

IH SangharalcJcldia maMsaml vicarifo Suhodhdhthkare atihalan hard- 
mlodho nunia catutlho ^mricchedo^ 


340. patiblianavata lokavoluiramaniisurina 
tatoeityasanuillasavediini kavina paraiii. 

Bill, tbayisambandhino bbavavibbava srmubbavaka 
samajjaiiii nibaiullia to rasa>>sadaya t^adluiiiajii. 

342. cittavubtivisesa tii bliavayanti rase yato 
ratyadayo tato bbavasaddena parikaitihi. 

343. virodliinaunabhavena yo bbavo nii tiroluto 
silena tittbati ’cc eso ‘ tliayibliavo’ ’li sadtlito 

344. rati, luiso ca, soko ca, kodh’ ussiilia, bliayain pi ea 
jigueelui, vimhaya, c’, eva samo ca, navatluiyino. 

345. tiro bluivii vibluivadi visusenfibbivuukliato 
yete caraiiti silciia tc bonti vyabbicariiio 

346. nibbedo, takka, sanka, sama, dbiti, jalatd, dinat’ iiggalasattnoi, 
sottaip, base, ga,lau’, ussuka, tarasa, sat’ assa, visaclavabiddba, 
cinta, gabbupauuirdxiiarisa, mada, uiat,’ uuuuada, luoba, vibodbo, 
Biddavega, savibup, niuraiia, sacapala, vyjuUii tetihiisaiii. ete. 

347. samabitattappabbavain satta’ teiiopap)aditd 
sattika, py anubbavatte visuip bbava bliavaiiti te. 

348. tbambba, paZaya, romauca, tatbii sud’, assii, vepatim, 
Yevainiiyaan, visarata, bbavattb’ ete dm sattika. 

349. yada ratyadayo bbava, dbitisila na bonti ee 
tada sabbe pi te bbava. bbavanti vyabbicariao, 

350. vibbavo karaiiaix tes’ iippattiy^ uddipano tatha 
yo siya bodbako tesam aimbbavo 'yarn irito. 

351. iiekahetu manovuttivisesaii ca vibbuvituin 
bbavaixi vibbavanubbava vanniya bandliena putani, 

352. savibbavarmbbavebi bbava tete yatluirabain 
vanniya yatocityani lokarupaimgaininu. 

353. cittavuttivisesatta manasd sattikangato 
babiuissatasedadi anubluivebi vauxiiya. 

354. samajikanam auando yo bandbattlbumsdriinup 
‘ rasiyati’ ti tanilnhi rasoMniayani irito. 

355. savibbavanubbavelu ^attillVyabbicariiii 
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assail iyiitlani ai)iyamano I^Jiyevo, so raso. 

I 350. sin.j 2 :ara, liassn, Icarnna, nuklha, vira, bhaydnaka, 

I bibbaecliabbliuta, saiita ea, rasa tliayin’ anukkama. 

I 857. dukkbarnpe ’yairi anaiulo katlum na kaninadiko 

? siya sotunaiii aiiaiulo soko Yossantarassa hi, 

I 858. r ai o m a d ( 'sak al dk a 1 a v esa d i p at iso v i ii o , 

I yuvaiiaurkniria,rai.idna pamado rati-r-ueca.tc. 

J 850. yutyabluivaiiubbdvd te nibandlui ])osayanti nain 

; soi)yayogavippnyop,‘asaB]])bog‘anam vas.i tidha. 

860. vikaragati adilii aitano ’tlia parassa vd 
' baso iiiddasamdiassamiieehadi vyablucaribhi. 

I pariposo siya baso bbiyyo ^ttliippabluitinam so. 

S,. 861. sitam iba vikasiiiayanaip, kiuoalakbbiya dvigantu Iiasitaip, 

^ madlmrassaraiu vihasitaiii, aipsasirokammain iipahasiiajn, 

862. apaliasitain sajalakkbi, vilckbittangaiii bbavaty atiliasitanp 

dvo dve luisd kailiiid c esain jottbe niajjlic jamnio pi ea kaiualo 
868. sokaru})o iu karuiu) ’iiittbappati i1:]ian;isat(>, 

tatibauubbds a ruditapa/ayatibaiuldiakddayo, 
visadalasyajiiaranacintadi vyabliioarlno, 

80-1'. kodliu tuaodiariyjidihi pose tasamadadibi 

aayanuninakadihi ruddho nnmaraso bliave. 

865. patapavik ka nuidild iissaho viro ti sarniilio, 
raiiadanadtiydyiiga viro ’yaiu tividho bbavo. 

‘ 866. tovaimbbdvaj dbitiiuatyadayo vyabbieariuo. 

\ 867. vikarasatiasailadlbbayukkainso bbayauakn 

■ scdadayo ’nubbav’ etiha tdsadi vyabbieariiio. 

868. jigucelui nullurddilii putyddibi viragafco 

■ bibhaeolio kliobainiblH'gi kaiuena kanindyuto 

luisdvikuuauadihi saukddilu ’s.sa posaiiaai. I 

369. atiIoka]>ada,iiliebi viinbayo ’yani raso babbuto I 

j tassanuididvd sedassusddhuvadddayo siymji 1 

' tasdvegadliitij>panna bout’ ettba vyabluedniu). I 

t 870. thdyibbuvo sauu) aiettadaydinodddisaiabbavo 

bliavddilii tad ukkaiiiso satito santauisovito. 

ma!n"tHthni viearife Bithodlmliphhara rasallnhmvalo^ 

I dho nwma liancamo panerhvilch 


Si) lKHIHAb4.V.NKAb{A NFfyiUTAM, 
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(Willi a. plate.) 

Grliiya^s-uddi^ii Balban, 


PI IX, 1. Gold. 

(jj' ■jd'f 

JhLJ\ 


"Wcii^'hti, 101) grs. A. H, OTlX 


J^ilf 


JjlfaTgin-'^ CLy-Ars::? 

The Balhan inscription discovered by me at Sonipat and ]uiblishcd in 
the Society’s Proceedings for l^Iay 1873, bears the same date as this coin. 


&itb-xiddi'ii Miiba'rak Shall. 

PL IX, 2. New Variety. Silver. Weight, 1 (>8 -rs. 

Daivid Alulk, A. IL 717. 


Circular 


piece. 


^Jacjff ^Ui/f 

j bioJf u-dsi 
&P} aAxIA J)\ 




2Iargin — <3ul4^^ 5 ^ (^W{ j|^ ciyvAac-? <ju 2 .A^I 

This coin shews cither a new place of mintage, or Bdr-iil Midk is 
only another designation for BiMi, Ddmulhltildful^ qt KHihabdf whicli are 
observable on otlier published coins of this king. 

PI IX, 3. New Variety, Silver, Weight, S3 grs. A, IL 720, 

IA<aJ| K^h3 Circiilm^ area — JjU 4il;b./o dP{ «xi^A 

Margin — 

vr • jSllaBl Jil 


GMya's-uddl'n Tughlnq Shall, 

PL IX, 4. New variety. Gold, Weiglit, 170 grs. A, IT. 725. 


Jjf 4P| 


Margin^ j j ###### gOA 


Lidif ' 
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Mahmu'd Sha'h., bin Muhammad Shah, bin Fii-uz Shah. 

PL IX, 5. Gold. Weight, 169 grs. A. H. 802. 

^■£^1)1 I Cy-Oj yi 




A *> f i^la 


Malimu'd Sha'h, bin IbraMrn Shall, of Jaunpiu*. 
PL IX, 6. Gold. Weight, 165 grs. A.H. 817, 




o^uih 
Aljf ikhxl^ 
.aJi 




3£ar^'in-^ ####*## Apv ###### 

Mura'd Bakhsh, 

PL IX, 7. Gold. Weight, 169 grs. A. H. 1068. Ah m a d a b a d. 

The Kalimah. 

Marp7z--ThQ names and titles of 
liar gin — #### companions of the Prophet. 

\^yh f * 1A 


Sha'h Jaha'ii, 

PL IX, 8. "Silver, Weight, 176 grs. A. H. 1069. 

( The Kalimah. 


4^1.^ A. (y^iss'^ 


The Kalimah. 

♦##* i^r <xLw 


PL IX, 9. Silver. Weight, 176 grs. A. H. 1069. 

rr glA The Kalimah, 

[argin — Margin — The names and titles 

i^y£> ^3(i ^^\JS of the four companions of the 
Prophet, f * 1 s 



I 
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Aiirangz;|l>. 

FI IX, 10. Silver, Weight, 175 grs. A. IL 1070, Patna, 

V'O iJUs^x^ 

j « y # <Xaaj 

I possess a good many coins of Anrang/ib. Tiny sliow that after tlie 
deposition of Sluih Jahaii in A. H. 1008, some coniusiou ]>reYaile(l in tlie 
mints of the Empire. For instance at j\Iultan, llaluibad, Itawah, and 
llilili, the coins were after liis victory at Saniogar at oneo issued in the 
mime of Aurangzib. At Ahmadabad they were >striiek indiscriminately in 
the names of Shah Jahan and Murad Baksh during A. H. 1008, and in the 
name of Slnih Jahan only during A. 11. lOGO. While, as will be seen from 
the coin now published, at Patna, owing no doubt to the iniluenee and 
presence of Shnjii’ in the vicinity, no coins were struck in the name of 
Aurangzib until A. H. 1070. 

The statement of Bernier that Aurangzib reiViihmd from any overt 
assumption of sovereign rights for a year, or nnlil his return ironi ' Labor, 
is not borne out by bis coins. Ho seems to ha,ve iinmcdintidy assumed 
those rights, which were certainly recognized us i'ar as liis authority 
extended. 

I may also add here tliat a silver coin of Aurangzib in my possession 
struck at Multan, presents the novel laet that the exclusive use of the 
word on the gold, and of the word jOe 03i the silver coins of the earlier 
period of his reign, was not so strictly observed as on the later coins. The 
word appears to have been used at the commencement on Ids gold and 
silver coins alike. Afterwards tliis word was used on his gold coins, and jdi 
on his silver coins only. 

BafT’-nddaraja^t. 

PL IX, 12. Silver. Weight, 17L grs. A. II. £1:11. 

b 

jij 

i f n 

BafP^iiddatilali, 

Ph IX, 11, Gold, Weight, 109 grs. A. JL 11 iH. 

HH 
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Mtihammad ITbra'hi'm. 

PI. IX, 13. Silver. Weight, 171 grs. 


cx*i.« 

Sayyicl Husain ’AH Khan Barha, according to the Tarikh-i-lluzathin' 
was assassinated on the 6th of Zil Hajjah, A. H. 1131. SayyicI ’Abdullah’ 
his brother, got intelligence of the event on his way from A'grah to DihV on’ 
tlie Sth of the same month. He at once made up his mind to .supplant hlu* 
liammad Shah by placing a pliant puppet upon the throne. With this 
view he sent his agent into Salimgarh for a candidate. The crown \va< 
first offered to the sons, successively, of Mu’izz-uddin Jahandar Shah, hut 
they all refused it, and shut their doors against the faces of the Savvidh^ 
agents, who then went to Nekiisiyar, the son of Prince Akbar ; buVthis 
young man stole away and hid himself. At last they went to the apart- 
ments of Sultiin Ibrahim, the son of Eafi’-ulljadr (Eafi’-ushshiin) and the 
brother of llafi’-uddarajat and Eafl’-uddaulah, and prevailed on him to 
accept the throne. 

The coronation took place at Dihli on the 11th Zil Hajjah ; and on the 
17t]i, Sayyid ’Abdullah marched with this new pageant of royalty and a 
huge army against the Emperor Muhammad Shah, who was then'" in the 
neighbourhood of Palwal. They met the Emperor near Hasanpur. The 
battle of Shahpur was fought immediately after, which ended in the defeat 
and capture of Sayyid ’Abdullah. Ibrahim fled, but was seized and-brougiit 
back. The Emperor pardoned him. 

Thus it will be observed that Ibrahim occupied the throne nominally 
for one month only, and my coin, which is dated A. H. 1132, must have 
been struck during the first eighteen days of his very brief reign. 


A. H. 1132. 
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•Trandulloii of the Jj/odhya 3ldhtitmf/(f, or ^ rihirimage to Aj/odhjjd \ — Btj 
lix'u NAluv'r*VN, Bareli College. 

The Ayodhja Mahatniya, aeeording to j^Ialuiraja Man Biilh, professes to 
be the work of Iksvaku, of the solar race. Ayodhya and Barayii are 
said to own their existence to Vas'ishtha Muni, their s[)iritual guide, from 
whom are descended the Yas'ishtba Brahmans of Ayodliya. ' It is said to 
have been created in the Trcta Yuga, and stands on the Budarsana Chakra, 
or war- wheel of Kamachandra, But according to IJmadat Bandit, the 
Ayodhya Mahatmya is a mere transcript from the Skanda and Padnia 
Puranas, and is not the composition of a Raja of Audh. 

Ayodhya, the most ancient sacred city of tlie Hindus, and for many 
centuries the seat of the kings of the solar race, is situated upon the 
river Sarjayu, which unites with the Ghaghni at Sohorghut, 30 miles west 
of Faizabad, where a fair is held at the full moon of Pans. 

The word ^Ayodhya’ is derived^ from the Banskrit pixdlx not, and 
yodh^ battle. It means ‘ not to bo fought against’. 

The origin of the city, according to the llindus, was this. The eldest 
son of Brahma, the Deity’s creative energy, named Sayainl.)huva Maim, 
once wont to his father’s dwelling and said to him, Please give me a 
fine place to live ind’ Brahma took him to Yishim, who bestowed on him 
the wonderful and splendid Ayodhya. The site was selected and the city 
was built upon it. 

Tbanslatioj^. 

Chapter I, 

Once Parvatl said to Mahadeva — “ You arc omniscient and have related 
several religious stories *, I now wish to hear some account of Ayodhya, and 
especially its Mahatmya, It is an ancient city and dear to Ramaclian- 
dra. They say that it stands first among all other holy places, and is the 
hestower of Qm(>lcti (salvation) ; describe therefore its extent ; the great 
kings that have ruled in it ; the number of sacred spots ; their advaii* 
tages ; the good attending residence in it ; the river that Hows there ; and the 
benefits arising from bathing in it at the ditferent ghats on peculiar days ; 
with the things that should be given on those occasions.” Mahadeva, hav- 
ing saluted Ayodhya and Rdmachandra, answered, — It has the great river 
Ghaghra on the west and the old Sarayu Hewing near ; it is the goddess of 
learning ; and the abode of Yishiiiu and Hari is here. Hear the Mahatmya 
of Ayodhya, which is the source of great happiness, and gives absolution of 
sins. This city was built by God in the beginning of the creation, and is 
well-known in all the three parts of the world. Its origin was this. The 
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eldest >oa of Brahma, named Sayambliwa Manu, the protector of l,!^ 
»» went to hi. f.tl„r'j, dwellmg, „a .j, , * 

widi joined hands, fcraluma, being pleased, benignly asked him •-« n son 
tell me quickly why you have come here.” Maim replied “'tou b.v! 
m'dered me to create tlie world, please give me an agreeable place to live 


Brahma took his son with him and went to Vaikuiitlia, the chief mansion 
of Vishnu s paradise, which is a square, having four gates, one on each side 
and beautiful fortilications, and all the gods bow to it. Here fairies sin- 
harmoniously ; the Sama Veda, the best of the Vedas, is sun- by the Gan 
dharvas ; and all the inhabitants are four-armed, wearing the finest and most 
valuable ornaments. The door-keeper of the eastern gate is Clianda-Para 
Chanda ; of the western, Jaya-Bijaya : of the southern, Bhadra-Subhadra • and 
of tlie northern, Dbata-Vidhata. In the middle of this place was a temple 
ofjewels, having a throne of the same material, on which was seated Blia-a- 
van Vasudeva Vislmii. 

Brahma, having joined liia hands, said with a sweet voice, “ 0 god of 
gods, thou hast mercy upon thy devotees, and Manu is one of them ; -ive 
him, therefore, some land to live on.” Vislmu, with much pleasure, he.stowed 
on him, ill the centre of the eartli, this wonderful and splendid Ayodliya. 
Braliimi then came to our mortal world with Manu, and Vislmu sent Vhi- 
s'klitha and Vis'vakarma with an order that the latter was to build a city as 
the former might desire. The site was accordingly selected, but the ground 
being found unlit for such a purpose, the Sudarsanachakra was formed, and 
upon it the foundation was laid. Various kinds of shrines, palaces, roails, 
markets, gardens decorated with jewels, trees hearing beautiful fruits and 
flowers, birds of melodious voices, iimuinerable elephants, horses, chariots 
bullocks, cows, all sorts of virtuous men and women provided with every 
thing, were created. The Sarayu flows near it, and the ghats are made of 
precious stones. Here the lotus and fragrant flowers are blossoming; difFer- 
eiit kinds of birds are .singing in harmony ; gods, goddesses, and celestial 
beings, are biithing ; and tlie most powerful, good, handsome, and well-vorsod- 
in-knowlodgo, Suiya-hausi nijds were horn. To the west is the conflueneo 
of the sacred Gliarglmra. and Sarayu, the latter flowing from the we.st north- 
wards and then to the east. The Ganges and the Sarayu are both called 
‘Brahina-Svan'ipa’ waters, where devotees and sages live, and all tho capital 
sins are washed away ]iy halhing. Ayodhya is, therefore, suited'to the medi- 
tation of V'ishnu, S'iva, aiul Braliina ; they all three keep it in their niiiuls. 
It is tho llrst abode of Vish nu ; whoever remains there finds felicity. No one 
can fully describe its greatness. Prom the Lakslnnaija-kuiida, which has a- 
thousand streams, one yoyaua (four miles) to the cast and as far to tho west, 
Q 
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and from tlie Sarayu to the Tons, it is called Antaragara [middle house]. 
Commencing from the Guptar, it extends towards the east.’’ 

End of Chapter I, the reading or hearing of which causes all sins to 
disappear, and good actions to make their appearance. 

Chapter II. 

Parvati asked— What are the benefits of a pilgrimage and visit 
to Ayodh}4 ; how many sacred places and gods are there ; and in what month 
and on what bathing days should the pilgrimage be performed ?” Siva an- 
swered, ‘‘ Listen carefully to what I say. I have to mention things which are 
secret and without a beginning. When a man thinks of going to Ayodhya, 
his deceased ancestors are released from hell and sin, and repair to heaven, 
and for every step on his way, he reaps the reward of an AsVamedha 
(a horse sacrifice). He who advises another to perform the pilgrimage, 
or in some way becomes the cause of it, is absolved from all sin, and ob- 
tains his wishes. He who pays the pilgrim his travelling expenses, goes to 
heaven with his sons and grandsons. He who provides a tired pilgrim with 
a conveyance, goes in the conveyances of the gods to their regions. He 
who gives food and water to a hungry and tiiirsty pilgrim, gains the fruit of 
S'raddhas performed at Gaya and of bathing in the Makar season [Caprieorn- 
is] at Ilaliabad, and his forefithers are blessed with everlasting happiness. 
He who supplies a bare-footed pilgrim with shoes, obtains the conveyance 
of an elephant. But he who in any way stops such a pilgrimage, goes to 
hell, and suffers innumerable agonies for an unlimited period. He who fur- 
misbes a pilgrim with a vessel for water, derives the advantage of keeping a 
thousand paonsalahs. He who anoints a pilgrim’s feet with oil, or washes 
them well, will obtain his desires in both worlds. The pilgrim, who listens 
to anecdotes of Yishnu, or sings hymns on his way, is looked iipoii as vir- 
tuous. The pilgrim, who, dismounting from his conveyance, sti'etches himself 
on the ground and weeps tears of love, is free from capital crimes, from the 
guilt attending the use of corn and water not belonging to himself, and 
from the Panch-siina. At the mere sight of Ayodhya, the sins committed by 
treading upon corn, wearing shoes, <^c., to which every one is liable, and which 
are called ‘ Panch-sdna,” and those of seven births, are removed. Do not doubt 
this. Listening to religious stories on the pilgrimage, reading treatises on the 
attributes of God and repeating his name, gives access to Him. He who, 
on seeing Ayodhya, prostrates himself on the ground, and bows down before 
it, becomes free from all sins and readies the Deity. The benefits wliieh a 
pilgrim becomes entitled to by visiting Ayodhya and hj meditation on Rama, 
are indescribable, and on seeing Edma’s image all his sins are destroyed. 
Hear me, Parvati, the mere sight of the Sarayu nulliffos all sins ; bowing 
down before it removes ail worldly troubles, and bestows upon man every 
kind of joy, TheSarayu water washes away all crimes,” 
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On hearing this, Parvati asked what the manner was of performing the 
pilgrimage, to secure all its ad^rantages, and go to the place of ViSinu. 
Mahadeva replied— He wlicT performs the pilgrimage with all his organs 
of action and perception restrained, and with the profession of livino- the" life 
of a Brahma-chari, will reap all its rewards ; others will not he deprived 
of the iTsual ones. The rich should give charity, and the poor undergo 
privations, that is, perform the pilgrimage, and fast three nights success-. 
Mj. The wealthy will become poor if they do not give alms in 
proportion to their riches. Eemaining in this holy place and ohservino- 
all the prescribed ceremonies, entitles a man to the full benefits of perform- 
ing sacrifices and giving alms. Even sages and gods attained superiority 
and affluence from remaining, bathing, and worshipping at this sacred city*. 
Such a pilgrimage should therefore be performed. He who, having bathed 
in the Sarayu, adores the gods, gains the reward of an As'vamedha-Yajiia. 
Feeding a single Brahman at the Sarayu, leads to blessings in both worlds. 
One who eats fruits and the roots of vegetables, and freely gives the same to 
a Brahman, gains the advantage of an As'vamedha-Yajha. Men living 
here are not transformed into mean creatures, and are freed from trans- 
migration of the soul. He who thinks of Ayodhya, morning and evening, 
reaps the fruit of visiting all the holy spots in it. The seven Paris (sacred 
places) constitute the body of Yishnu p Avantika, called Ujjain, the foot; 
Kanchi, the waist ; Dvarka, the navel ; Haridvar, the heart ; Mathura, the 
neck ; Kas1, the fore part of the nose ; and Ayodhya, the head, which is 
the principal member of the body. Yisits to this place and bathing at it 
wash away the sins of men and women. Even as Vishnu is superior to all the 
gods, so is Ayodhyd to all the holy places ; he who stops here for twelve 
nights, derives the advantage which he would derive by performing all sorts 
of sacrilices. Eemaining only one night bestows upon him the blessings of a 
hundred sacrifices on the fire. Eesideiice, devotion, and charity at Ayodhya, 
are only obtainable through great virtues. Easting here twelve nights, a 
man obtains the benefit of going once round the whole of India, as also what- 
ever he wishes. One night’s abode at Ayodhya with purity, gives freedom 
from degradation and accomplishment of one’s desires. Ayodhya is the 
form of Parabhrahma ; the Sarayu, of Sagunabrahma ; and the inhabitants 
of Ayodhya, of Jagamiatlia. I attest the truth of the above with an oath. 
0 Parvati, the Yedas, the gods, Brahma, Yishiui, and myself, are unable to 
describe fully the greatness of Ayodhya.” 

Cliaptor III, 

Parvati now asked Mahadeva regarding the origin of the Sarayu. All 
the Munis are anxious to hear an account of that river. Mahadeva an- 
swered— ‘‘ The Sarayu has herself described her origin. It is as follows : Once 
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S'ri Bagliiiniitlia amused himself at the door ofthelictiveus with his brothers 
and companions j they were dressed in their best, and wore beautiful 
ornaments, so that they were loved by all the ptK)i)lc of the throe worlds. 
Each was mounted on the shoulders of a companion and fanned with a ily- 
llapper. Protected by eharms and spells, they caused the residents of the 
place great delight ; men, women, boys, youths and old men, were present : it 
was the day of the full-moon of Jyaishtha, Maluiraj Das''aratha had also 
come there to bathe. S hi Itagliunatha asked his com})anions, where his 
father was, and wished to he carried to him. A cholxlar re[)Iied, ' Tlie Maha- 
raja has gone to bathe in the Sarayu’,and added, ‘ You, too, may go there, it 
is very near.’ On hearing tliis, liagiiunandana smiled and said, ‘ Let us 
go,’ and kicked the companion on whose shoulders lie was mounted. Tlie 
companion, with all the children, proceeded towards the Sarayii, which greatly 
pleased every passenger. By this time the Maliaraja laid bathed, performed 
the religious ceremonies, and was ready to go away with the sagos, when a 
messenger reported the approach of Raghunatlui with his brothers and 
companions. The Maharaja waited till they arrived. The brothers, having 
dismounted from the shoulders, went to the llLiharaja, iiud paid their re- 
spects to him. Itaghunanclana sat in his lap ; the Maharaja, gave the chil- 
dren fine seats and tlius addressed them — ‘ Dear boys, salute the Sarayti’, 
and they all did so. Then the Maharaja, placing the boys in front, and 
joining his hands, in the presence of the company devoutly prayed, sa.yiiig — 

‘ 0 goddess Sarayu, I bow down before thee whom all the gods and virtuous 
jiersous (Brahma and ISTarada included) worship ; who Howes t from the lake 
of Manasasarovara, and washest away all sins. Those who visit thee or 
think of thee, are freed from sins. Those who drink thy water, never suck 
the milk of their mothers. Manu and other Maharajas worshipped thee. 
Men who depart from this world on thy banks yvifcli thy name on*'tlieir lips 
are endowed with blessings ; they reap the highest rewards of mundane 
existence. There is no doubt of this. Thou hast sprung from the eyes 
of Narayana, what am I when the gods sing thy praise ? Tlie advantages 
of all the sacred places how from thy waters; I therefore repeatedly 
how down before thee. Thou art the daughter of my spiritual guide, 
and I prostrate myself before thee ; release me from all woiddly ties. Ail 
these children are thine and have come to thy protection ; please guard and 
nourish them.’ 

Having thus praised her, the Malrfrija gave a lac of gold-mulmrs 
to the BiMnnans through the hands of the cliildren, to gain her favour. On 
hearing the prayer of the Maharaja, tlie Sarayu assumed a heautilul form, 
appci#ed before the children and sat amongst them, dressed in excellent 
clothes and decorated with precious ornaments. Tlie Maharaja, plmdug his 
head on her feet, saluted her, and so did all the childrou, and Saray u bestowing 
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licr blessings on tlioin, took Eamacliandra in her lap, conferred on him a neck- 
lace of pearls, and addressed tlio Maharaja thus— ‘ This child is dear to the 
whole world, and always lives in mj bosom. The learned know this from 
their penetrating sight.' She then added— ‘ Whoever shall read your 
prayers or mine at the time of bathing, shall be endowed with the benefits 
that flow from bathing in all sacred places.’ Having said this, she took 
all the children, Hamachandra included, to her bosom. Thereupon the 
Maluiraja was greatly astonished, and making a bow, asked her origin, 
“Because ^his'ishtlia,” said he, “ brought thee, thou hast received 'the 
name of Ycis'ishtlii ; but how didst thou come to take my children, tell me 
with thy own lips.” Sarayii said,— Hear, Maharaja. In the beginning of 
the creation, a lotus sprung from the navel of Narayana, which gave birth to 
Brahma., who began to worship Yishiui by his order. WHien he had done 
so foi a thousand y eaib, ishnu, more handsome than ten millions of cupids 
and mounted on his \elncle Graruda, came, and seeing Brahma deeply enga^^’ed 
ill worship, was pleased with him, and shed tears of joy from his^eyes. 
Brahma, wdio was devoted to adoration, opened his eyes, saw Narayana, 
made a prostration, gathered in the palm of his hand the tears that 
flowed from tlie eyes of Lhagavan, kept them in a wmodcn vessel, and, 
knowing the flow to he righteous, deposited them in the reservoir of his 
heart, by bathing in which Loka Pitamaha was born. After a long time, 
the first of the Solar race became king of Ayodhya ; his son Ikshaku, thy 
ancestor, offered up prayers to the great sage Vas'ishtha, who praised Brah- 
ma. On this Brahnui became pleased with him, and told him to ask for a 
boon. He solicited Braliimi to give him a holy river, and his request was 
complied with ; for he gave him the same water that had flowed from Xara- 
yana’s eyes. Sarayii said, ' I will flow in the form of a river, and accord- 
sage ivallvcd ahead and I followed him. I always keep Eama- 
cliandra near my^ bosom, and those who think of me, with him, obtain salva- 
tion and pioty^ This is undoubtedly true. Ramachaudra is all truth and 
joy, horn through your devotion to protect tlie virtuous and kill the wicked.’ 

Alter having related the above story, Sarayu disappeared. The 
inhabitants of Ayodhya were greatly surprised, and said — “ 0 Das'a- 
ratlia and Sarayu, you are lioth very fortunate.” Then the Maharaja, 
having taken leave of his spiritual guide, went home, rejoicing in his 
luck. Because the great sage Vas'ishtha brought her, she is called 
\as1slithi, and as she came for the sake of Ramachandra, she is styled Rama« 
Ganga. Whatever good results from remaining at Kas'i for a thousand 
ages ; at Prayag ibr twelve ymars in the Makara season ; at Mathura, for a 
kalpa ; at Avantika lor a krora of kalpas^ and bathing in the fiilhnoon night 
in the mouth of Kartika at the junction of Kirtika, and for 60,000 y^ears in 
the Ganges, is obtained hy^ the mere sight of the Sarayu. Ayrndbya confers 
more blessings on men than a Braddha at Gaya and a pilgrimage to dagan- 
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natlia. Tlie same salvation wliicli Yogis gain bj residing at Kas'i and 
dying there, is available to all, provided they bathe in the Sarayu. 
He who prays to God for a moment, and even for half a moment, wherever 
he may be, but bathes with joy in Ayodhya, is freed from the transmigra- 
tion of his soul. The water of the Sarayu, which is the representation of 
Brahm^, is the bestower of salvation. Here, no one is judged by his ac- 
tions, they are all counterparts or manifestations of Rama. Men, animals, 
birds, insects, and worms, receive salvation at this place.* ^ 

Chapter IV. 

Mahadeva continued, 0 goddess, I am about to describe the first 
sacred place (in Ayodhya). Its name is S v a r g a d v a r [gate to heaven], 
and it is the bestower of both heaven and salvation. After enjoying the fruits 
of heaven, a man obtains salvation and freedom from transmigration. Ho one 
can sufficiently describe its advantages, but I will do so briefly. Its dimen- 
sion is 318 yards, and it is situated east of the thousand-streamed Laksh- 
mana Kunda. Those who are versed in the Puranas say that there has neither 
been, nor will ever be, so holy a spot as this on earth. I also affirm on oath 
that there is no such place in the world, because all the heavenly and earthly 
holy spots unite here in the morning, and consequently people should par- 
ticularly bathe here at that time. The man who dies here goes to the 
regions of Vishnu. Svargadvar, after bestowing heaven, gives salvation, and 
hence it is called ^ Muktidvarh Whatever a man desires, he obtains here. 
The benefits of devotion, sacrifices, giving alms, building reservoirs, wells, 
&c., are here everlasting. The sins of a thousand births are destroyed on 
entering Svargadvar. All men, Hindus and Musalmans, animals, birds, 
and insects, that die here, go to the place of Vishnu, become four- 
armed, lotus-eyed, bear the Sankha, Chakra, Gada, Padma, and ride on 
Garudas. Whoever dies at Svargadvlr, whether he had anj?' desire or not, 
goes to heaven. Gods, angels, and sages, all bathe here publicly or privately 
at noon. Those who restrain their passions, keep fasts even for a month, give 
away grain, jewels, lands, cows, clothes, <&c., and die here, gain salvation. Sfi'i 
Ramachandra, who is the very identity of the godhead, always remains here 
in the forms of Bharata, Satrughna, Lakshmana, and his own. There is no dis- 
tinction of north or south at the time of death, because salvation is certain 
in every position. One who gets himself shaved, fiists, and visits Chandra Hari, 
obtains heaven, and all Ms great crimes are washed away. The reason is 
that the Moon considered this place the most excellent one of Vishnu, and 
came here, and performed all the pilgrimages and prayers, thus pleasing 
Hari. Pie said — ‘ Whoever shall bathe at this spot and look at my image, 
shall go to heaven/ There are seven Haris here who all encourage good 

* The custom among the Hindus is that when a man is about to die, he is laid 
down on the ground, with his feet towards the south. 
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actions— G-uptaHari, Cliakra Hari, YishnuHaii, Dharma Hari, Bilva Hari, 
Punya Hari, and Cliandra Hari. Th© mere siglit of thes© increases virtues ^ 
the worship of the last is more important* . The worshipping of Brahmans, 
Chandrama, and Hari, pleases Yasiideva. This place is sacred, 0 Parvati. 
The pilgrimage of it takes place at the full-moon of Jyaishtha, the second 
lunar month, when the advantages of all the gods are obtained. It is called 
one of the most sacred spots in the Puraiias, Giving alms at Svargadvar 
produces everlasting happiness. This is beyond question.’’ 

Chapter V. 

Parvati now asked Maluideva regarding the advantages of visiting N a- 
g e s' V a r, and said, “ O Maliadeva, bow long have you been at Svargadvar, 
and who has consecrated the monument in which you live ?” Maliadeva an- 
swered, “ Listen to my origin. When Eamachandra, having given his 
kingdom Kushavati to his son Kusha, went to enjoy himself in heaven, 
situated on Sakait, Ayodhya became sorry and repaired alone to Kusha in 
Kushavati at midnight. The Eaja was sleeping. When he awoke, he 
saw Ayodhya and asked, ^ Whence have you come ? Are you a goddess, or 
a celestial, or a human being ? What has made you come to my house ? The 
descendants of the solar race do not speak with any one’s wife when alone.’ 
Ayodhya then replied, ‘ O Maharaj, your father has taken away all my in- 
habitants to Sakait, and it is a pity that when you are the ornament of your 
family, I should he so treated ; no Muni nor any other devotee comes to my 
place ; all my beauty is gone, and my buildings are destroyed. As light 
vanishes when the sun sets, or as clouds disappear when the wind blows 
strongly, so is my condition. None of your ancestors ever did what 
your father has done.’ Kusha said, * 0 goddess, you say so, but it is not 
the fault of my father, it is the result of the residence in your place that 
all the inhabitants have gone to heaven.’ Then Ayodhya replied, * If this 
is the benefit of my abode, you should also live there, so as to obtain the 
company of your father,’ Having said this, she disappeared. When the 
day broke, Kusha related to his ministers what had transpired the night 
before. They advised him to comply with Ayodhya’s request. Accordingly, 
he went to the city with a large army, headed by Brahmans, and peopled it 
as it was before. 

Once the Eaja got into a boat with his companions, andwent to amuse 
himself on the river. He was enjoying himself there, when Kaniudati, 
the sister of Sokun, a serpent who had from a long time lived in the 
Sarayii, became enamoured of Kusha and carried oif his kanyan, Kusha 
took no notice of it, because he was engaged in diversion, but wben he 
came out of the water, he missed the ornament. It had been given by 
Agastya to Eagliunatha, from whom Kusha had received it on going to 
Sakait. This caused Kusha great anxiety. He got enraged, and put an 
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arrow of fire on bis bow, to dry up tlie waters of tbe Sarayu. The Sarayu, 
being terrified, fell to his feet, called out for merey and said-— ‘ It is not 
my faiilt ; Kamudati, the sister of Sokiiii has carried off the ornament.’ 
Hearing this, he postponed the use of the arrow, and reading over it the 
charm called G-aruda Mantra, flung it against the serpent. When this was 
done, the serpent came with his sister, who fell to his feet, gave back tlie 
ornament, and begged to be pardoned for her fault.” Mahadeva further said, 
‘‘ O goddess, the serpent was my devotee, and seeing his misfortune, I 
appeared. Kiisha touched my feet, and, folding his hands, asked the cause of 
my appearance. I then replied, ‘ The serpent is my devotee, and for the 
sake of his protection I have come forward ; so forgive his fault, marry his 
sister, let the serpent go, and ask for a boon, 0 Maharaj.’ Kusha answered, 

* Please remain at Svargadvar, which is known by the name of HagesVar.’ 
0 Parvati, having said this, the Maharaja worshipped me, and, taking excel- 
lent things, read my six-letter-mantra, and said, ‘ Whoever shall bathe at 
Svargadvar, and visit and worship HagesVar in the prescribed manner, shall 
be blessed, and his pilgrimage shall be fruitful : otherwise he shall reap 
only half the benefit of it,’ ” Maliadeva said, “ Having thus declared and 
worshipped me,’ Kusha went home, and tlie serpent also repaired to his 
abode, 0 Goddess, since then I have remained at Svargadvar,” 

“ I am now about to relate the story of Bharma Hari. Its locality is 
south-east of Chandra Hari, as described above. A visit to it destroys all 
the sins of the Kaliyuga. Its origin is as follows : Once Bharma came 
here on a pilgrimage, performed it with great strictness, and, fully knowing 
the great and incomparable benefits of Ayodhya, said with much pleasure, 

* Hari resides here, who can sufllciently, praise its advantages ? There is 
no other sacred place equal to Ayodhya j for it does not toiicli the earth, 
but remains separate from it, supported on the Suclarsana Chakra. How 
excellent are the holy spots of this place 1 All of them bestow tlie regions of 
Yishnu. All things here are worthy of praise.’ Having said this, and 
being filled with joy, he began to dance. Seeing Bharma dancing 
in this manner at the wonderful benefits of Ayodhya, Yislinu appeared 
dressed in yellow silk vestment. Bharma, observing Hari, paid his re- 
spects, and praised him thus — 0 inhabitant of tbe ocean of milk, and 
sleeper on the head of S'eslianaga, whose feet Mahadeva touches, and which 
remove the sorrows of his devotees, who lovest devout austerity, whose 
body is full of joy, and whose eyes are most beautiful, who art omniscient, 
and the husband of STi Lakshmi, whose feet are like tlie lotus^ wlio hast 
the lotus in the navel from which Brahma sprung, whose feet are touched by 
the waves of the milky ocean, and whose Saranga [horny bow] is the destroyer 
of enemies, whose sleep is replete with devotion, whose vehicle is Garucia, 
on whom Yogis meditate, who art ever happy and invisible, who art the 
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uouiislier of cows, whose hair is beautiful, and charming to all ; whose 
BOse is handsome; whose forehead is fair and glorious; who keepest the Cha- 
kra for the destruction of the wicked ; whose yellow dress is so auspicious ^ 
that the mere sight of it destroys sins and fulfils one’s wishes ; who hast 
Lakshmi, Sarasvati, and other handsome goddesses by thy side ; whose four 
arms are beautiful and are the hestowers of the four fruits^^ and the upholders 
of the four yiigas (ages) ; whose thighs are fair and charming ; who art all- 
knowing and everywhere present ; who boldest a club for the punishment of 
the wicked, and assumest different shapes, such as those of the Lion, the 
Tortoise, &c., for the preservation of virtue and the protection of the world T* 

Mahadeva then told Parvati that when Dharma thus praised Hari, the 
husband of Lakshmi was pleased, and said, 0 Dharma, I am satisiied with 
your praises ; ask for a boon.” Having said this, he granted a boon of his owui 
accord to the effect that whoever should read the above mentioned hymn, 
would be blessed, and venerable and wealthy in the world. Dharma tlien 
said: “ As thou hast been pleased with me, I station you here and give 
you the name of Hari.” Then Bhagavfin said, “ It will be better to call me by 
the name of Dharma Hari, so that your name may be pronounced first and 
then mine. All sins are destroyed when a man takes the name of Dharma 
Hari.” Such a boon was bestowed. 

MalvMeva then addressed Parvati as follows — With due ceremonies 
Dharma Hari was thus stationed. Therefore, he who, after bathing in the 
Sarayii, will joy fully visit Dharma Hari, shall he freed from all sins. The 
fruits of giving alms, performing sacrifices and devotion, feeding the poor, 
&c., at this place, are everlasting, and admittance into heaven is certain. 
It is wise if a man who commits sins knowingly or unknowingly, performs 
a ffaya^GlvUta [penance] in due form here. No one can fully describe 
the greatness of this sacred place ; what I have said is but little. When 
performing the pilgrimage on the 11th of tlie lunar half of the month of 
Asarli in the following manner, a man is sure to obtain heaven. He should 
bathe at Svargadvar, visit Dharma Hari, and worship him, which will destroy 
all his sins, and he will go to the regions of Vishnu. 

To the north-east of Dharma Hari, there is a ghat of the name of 
I J a n a k i - T i r t h a ; here the pilgrimage is performed on the 8rd day of 

1; S'ravaiia, especially in the light half of that month. The reward of bathing, 

giving alms, performing worship and sacriiice, and feeding Brahmans here, is 
everlasting, v' ■ . . 

Bouth of it is the Ilamaghat, the advantages of which are inde- 
scribable, but I siuill relalc them brielly.” 

Chapter VI. 

Mahadeva said, 0 Parvati, tlie space to the south of Eamaghat and 
Svargadvar, in all directions, is called Ay o d by a P 1 1 h a [sacred spot], in 

/ * Arihii (wealth) ; dluiruui (religion) ; kama (wish) ; moksha (salvation). 
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tlie middle of wliicli is R4ma Sablia, adorned with all sorts of jewels. Similar 
places of Indra, Yama, Yaruna, Kubera, and otlier celestial buiuj^'s, are uothiug 
compared to this. In fact, Brahma and others have no such thing. A heap of 
sins equal to the mountain Meru, is destroyed by its mere sight. One visit 
to it removes the sins of thousands of former births. All the gods render 
homage to it, and Ramachandra, together with his brothers, performs 
the functions of sovereignty in the middle of it. The fruits of the virtuous 
actions of a man are increased by once going round this place and visiting 
and worshi})ping Raghunatlia. 

South of it lies the M a d a n t B h a v a n K u n d, bathing in 
which frees from all pride. Eaghunatha, with his brothers, uses 
his tooth-brush here. On one occasion, Koudiina Muni, having bathed 
in this pond, performed the usual ceremonies of prayer, when the wind 
blew so terribly, that his deer-skin was carried into it, fi-om the ehects 
of which the skin assumed the shape of a glorious deity, who ascended 
a most hriiliaiit throne, adorning himself with precious necklaces and 
other ornaments, and fanned by celestial beings, Gandharvas singing and 
Apsaras dancing about. Seeing this, all were astonished. At tliis time 
Ramachandra appeared, and although he knew all, ho asked the deity 
who he was, how he had become a deer, iiow ho had now obtained this 
fair body, and what he was about to do. He replied, « Ramachandra, 
you know every one internally and externally, but as you have asked 
me, I have to say, 0 Raghunandana, I was a Yyasa in my former 
birth, always acted contrary to the Yedas, and, from pride of riches, never 
minded what I was told. I never said prayers, did not fast, and gave 
no alms. I was wholly given to sensual pleasures. But I did one good 
action, vk., I unintentionally sprinkled water on a Tulsi plant. From that 
virtue, I became a deer, and my skin was used by a devotee and con- 
veyed to Ayodhya with godly and religious persons. It touched the water 
of this place and assumed this beautiful form. I have now seen you, and 
beg to be admitted to heaven, free from pain, age, and death.’^ This was 
granted, and getting into a glorious vehicle he ascended to the regions of 
Ramachandra, whence there is no returning. The pilgrimage of the said 
pond is performed on the 9th of the dark half of Cliait. West of the Sahha 
is R a mk o t.” 

Then Parvati asked, Where are the places occupied by the monkeys, 
who came with Ramachandra after the southern conquest P’’ Mahadeva 
replied, At the gate of the Palace lives Haumnana, to the south of him 
Sugriva, and near him Angada. At the southern gate of the Port reside 
Nala and Nila, and near them Sokluiiu. To tlie east, there is a place called 
Navaratna [nine jewels — a temple with nine spires], north of which 
lives Gavaksha. At the western door of the Port resides Biulhavalcra. Plere 
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(Maliadeva says) I, too, am known by tlie name of Dnrgesvara, JSTear this 
lives SutBuI ; a little farther, Gau(llia-madanaJGkshuha,Surublia, and Puims. 
At the northern gate of the Fort lives Bibhishana, and east of him Surma, 
whose wife is respected by all ; she protects the virtuous and punishes the 
vicious. To the east of lier is the residence of Viglinesvar, whose sight removes 
all obstacles that are in the ways of men. East of it lives Pindaruk-vira, who 
defends ilyodiiya and chastises the wicked. East of him is the abode of Yira 
Matta*gajendra, the hestower of happiness; and, at a short distance from it, 
is a pond, bathing in which leads a man to perfection. The protector of 
Ayodliya, Vira Suiikay, is the fulfilier of our desires. His pilgrimage is per- 
formed on the 5th of the hTiiie-nights,^ and on every Tuesday. He who 
worships him with perfumes, flowers, and betel-leaves, and offers him food, 
obtains his wishes. In the eastern part of it lives Dovid ; in the north- 
east, the wise and intelligent Mayind ; in the southern portion, JambuYana ; 
and in the south, Kesari. These protect the Port in all directions. At the 
gate resides Maha vira [Haniiman], who is the object of worship of the 
whole world. He is a sage who keeps his passions in subjection, and is 
adored by ail men and women. 

East of it lies H a n ii m a t - k u n tbe siglit and touch of, 
and batliing in, which confers all sorts of blessings. 0 Goddess, the 
pilgrimage to Haiiumana, the son of Anjana [the air] .and the be* 
stower of . our desires, takes place every Tuesday. All kinds of joys are at 
the disposal of him wdio, liaving bathed in his pond, visits and worships 
Hanumana in due form. The worshipper should say, ‘0 son of Anjana, 
destroyer of Janaki’sf grief, king of the monkeys, murderer of the son of 
Uchh, I bow to you and offer perfumes and flowers.” Having done this, he 
should enter tlie Fort and pay his respects to the B a t n a - M a P 

Chapter VII. 

Then Maluideva said, In the most beautiful city of Ayodliya, stands the 
B a t n a - M a u d a p a, impregnated with camphor, rosewater, and other per- 
fumes. In the middle of it is Kalpa vnksha,§ and in the centre of that is 
the Batna Sihluisau, very excellent, adorned, and embroidered with sap- 
phires, the lustre of which removes darkness. In the middle of the above is 
an eiglit-leaved lotus of gold, docked with many jewels and shining like the 
morning sun. In its centre is a heart-ravishing image, having eyes like 
the leaves of the lotus, wearing clothes, embellished wdth various gems. It 
is the image of Bagluiiuitlia, whose body is very soft and smooth, glorious 
like the sun, and of the color of clouds. There is also the daughter of J anaka, 

These occur in the last Imlvos of Chnit and Kufxr, and are sacred to Devi, 
t IhmiehaiKhu’.s wUe. 

I A jewelled shed. 

§ T,be tree- wln<'h gives whatever a man asks. 
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sinning as lightning : Eamachandra is fifteen, and she twelve years old, their 
ages remaining always the same. Her beautifnl eyes are like the lotns, and 
extend to the ear ; her neck shews a line like the conch ; her cheeks are fair ; 
her eyes, a little red ; her face is beautiful as the full-moon ; lier hair, black ; 
her forehead, high and long ; her eyebrows like the two sides of a divided 
mango ; her tilak is of saffron ; her nose, like a piece of diamond ; her teeth, 
like the seeds of a pomegranate ; her voice is sweet ; her looks, full of pity ; 
and her arms like the trunk of an elephant. The hands of the husband of 
the daughter of Jan aka are like the flowers of the lotus ; his fingers are fine ; 
his thigh is as heavy as the stem of a plantain ; his foot like that of the 
lotus ; the toes like the hollow portions of the leaves of that plant ; his nails 
as fair as the moon ; his earring shining like the sun ; his face is very hand- 
some ; he wears wreaths of pearls and rings on his hands, feet, and toes, 
Shi-vatsa"^ and Bhrigu-iataf on the chest, which is adorned with Kaus- 
tubha Mani he wears a Baijanti ;§ and the tilak is of musk and saffron, 
Janald is also adorned in the said manner. Both Eamachandra and Janaki 
are sitting on the throne, and behind them is Lakshmana, of white color, 
with an umbrella in his hand. Bharata and Satrughan, the former black 
and the latter white, and adorned like Eamachandra and Lakshmana, are here 
with a flapper and a fan. Hanuman stands before them with joined hands, 
A man should worship Hanuman, Siigriva, Jambuvana, Sokhain, Bibhishan, 
Nala, Nila, Angada, Eishava, Yasishta the spiritual guide, Bamacleva, Javala, 
Kasshyap, Markundeya, Madgul, Parbat, Nariid, Jeit Bijay, Surashtrii, 
Keshtra Bardhan, Ashoke, Dharmapala, Su mantra, the eight companions, 
Indra and other rulers of the directions of the world, and last of all, the 
gods that reside in the heavens. Then he should worship Eaghunatha, 
read the Taraka mantra, which is the best of all mantras, offer perfumes, 
flowers, betel-leaves, and give alms according to his means. Having done 
this, he should repeat the following prayer — * 0 Eaghavendra Maharaja, 
destroyer of Eavana and Aeliehoit [immortal], I am full of sins ; protect 
me, I flee to you ; I bow to you j you are Eamachandra, Yriclha Brahman, 
Kaghunath, and Janaki-pati. The origin of the above names is this. 
When you were young and began to give, you were called Eamabhadra 
(X3rosperous). As you grew older and looked beautiful, the people named 
you Eamachandra ; when you commenced to speak, they called you Yedha- 
Brahma j Eaghunath, on your ascension to the throne ; and Janaki-pati, 
when you were married to Janaki, I bow to you, 0 king of the gods, Ma- 
hatman [great], and life of Janaki. You protected the refugees Sugriva and 

^ A line of kair. 

t Bhxigu is the name of a Brahman who struck ESimachandra on the chest with 
his feet. 

J The name of a jewel. 

§ The name of a flower-garland. 
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Eibhisbana ; I, too, am a refugee, protect me likewise 1’ He wlio performs 
the above, obtains all his wishes. After the prayer to Ramaebaudra, he 
should address one to Janald, daughter of Videlia, who, oh account of his per- 
feet knowledge, is 'engaged in the meditation of . Brahma, and is entirely care- 
less of his body {videlia). « I bow before your feet, which have entangled tlie 
minds of Yogis, and which those of others do not reach. When the mind once 
thinks of them, it remains hxed upon them for ever. The Munis meditate 
on them, to remove their three kinds of taps [passions], bodily, mental, and 
that wdiich proceeds from organs of action and perception. The last perform 
tlieir actions by the guidance of their respective deities, and become useless 
when they withdraw their influence over them ; such as when the sun, the deity 
of the eye, withdraws his essence from it, the eye does not suffer, it remains 
just the same, but can no longer see. This is also the case with the nose, the 
tongue, &c., which cease to perform their functions when their deities withdraw 
their powers. This union of the organs and their deities is called Daivak. 
The bodily passion is named A'dibhautika, &c. ; the mental one, Adhyatmika. 
Afterwards, he should go to J a n m a b h u m i [birthplace of Ramaehandra]. 
East of Yiglmesvar, or north of the residence of Vas'ishta, or west of that of 
Lomasa Rishi, is the J a n m a s t h a n, the giver of salvation, the mere sight 
of which releases a man from returning to a woman^s womb. The fasting on 
the day of Rama Navami, visiting the place with devotion, giving alms and 
performing pilgrimages and sacrifices, frees a man from the transmigration of 
his soul. A visit to it yields the reward of giving one thousand cows, obey- 
ing father, mother, and the spiritual guide, and performing the Kajasuyia, 
and Agni-hotra [sacrifices] one thousand times.’^ 

Then Rarvati asked in what way people should keep the fast of Rama 
Navami. Shi Sankara replied — “ To confer greatness on Navami, Eama- 
chandra was born of the womb of Kaushalya. On that day, a Tuesday, which 
falls ontlie bright half of Chait, the Nakshitra was Punarvasu, and the time 
was midday. The gods and celestial beings being highly pleased with it, 
of tiieir own accord began to play upon musical instruments. The fast of 
Navami is considered superior to all other fasts, just as the Chiiitamani is 
the best of all jewels and the Kalpa-vriksha of all trees. Those who keep this 
fast, and listen to religious stories, perform religious dances, and give alms 
on that day, obtain salvation. It fulfils the wishes of the gods, protects 
the virtuous, and destroys the wicked. It bestows more advantages than 
millions of sacrifices, because the adorable Rama was born on that day. All 
the actions which a man performs on that day, in the name of Raghunatlia, 
give everlasting benefits* He who wishes to go to Raghunatlia, should 
keep this fast. The fool who eats on that day, shall go to hell, where all 
the vicious are thrown into boiling oil. There is no doubt about it. The 
deceased ancestors of him wiio on that day makes offerings in their names, 
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are admitted to tlie regions of Vislinu, and lie who gives alms according to hie 
means, reaps the benefits of the highest degree of eh aritj. How good and 
important is this fast ! and how virtuous are those who keep it I They are 
sur(3 of obtaining heaven. He who keeps tins fast, reaps the fruits of giving 
aims during an eclipse of the sun and of bathing at Kuriikshetra [north of 
Dildi], and performing sacrifices there ; and when keeping it according to 
the prescribed ceremonies, a man does no more return to woman's womb, but 
becomes Eama himself. A Yaislinava, who does not fast, when there is a 
union of the Ashtami and Navami, but on a pure Navami day, and reads 
religious books, such as the Puranas, on the following Dasami, gains all 
kinds of henefits. This is certain." 

Chapter VIII. 

Then Mahadeva said, “ Having kept the fast, he should repair to the 
Birthplace, worship and pray, as already prescribed. He should place 
Eaghunandana in a six-sided vessel of gold or silver, and when he cannot 
afford either, on the back of a leaf of the Bela-tree, marked with three cross- 
lines, worship him, and throw ffowers upon him after reading the twelve- 
letter-mantra of Vasudeva. In the same manner, he should worship the 
vessel or leaf, upon which he has stationed Eaghunandana, and invoke the 
fifty-seven gods that obtain a place there. After this, he should offer per- 
fumes, ffowers, articles of food, <fec., praise them with folded hands, touch 
the six corners after reading the mantra, beginning with Hiidai, the breast, 
head, tlie tuft of hair on the top of the head, clothes, eyes, weapons, and 
worship them with sixteen prescribed things, repeating the Mula-maiitra 
during the whole time. He should then worship ludra, Lokapala, Yasishta 
Muni, &c., with their peculiar mantras, take arghya,* and throw it upon 
Eaghunandana, saying Thou art the destroyer of Eavana, protector of 
Dharma and the devotees, and art Bhagavan, please accept my offering 
with your brothers,’ 

All this should be performed on the Havami. 0 Goddess, hear what 
the benefits are of worshipping on the Havami. It is related that in ancient 
times there were five wicked persons in the country of Marakantar ; one 
Lampaka, an oil-maker ; Sanku, a weaver ; Limtak, a Nat ; Dushta Dhivar, a 
sailor j and Dharma Kahar. They lived in five different cities. The oil-maker 
accidently killed a cow when lie was making oil, for which sin he was turned 
out of the city by the Eaja. The weaver cohabited with the wife of his younger 
brother, for which he was also banished* The Nat was expelled for attacking 
passengers with bows and arrows in jungles. Dhivar and Kahar being thieves, 
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were once seized and brought before the Eaja. Some told him to kill them ; 
others, to cut oil thcii limbb j but the Itaja sent them to a sage named 

Vimalatma [pure soul], who ordered the king to confiscate their'^property, 

shave their whiskers, boards, and tuffcs of hair on the bead, and turn them 
out of the kingdom, which was done. They met in a forest, whenee 
they used to attack and plunder towns. In thus way they collected lar^m 
sums of money, which they spent in keejoing wmmen, drinking wine, and 
eating meat- They abused cows, brahmans, spiritual guides, and even the 
gods. The liaja at last expelled them from the forest. Wherever they 
went, they sulferod much distress. They visited many countries and com- 
mitted innumerable crimes. Once the inhabitants of DihK proceeded to 
Ayodhya, to bathe there on the day of the Navami. The thieves, with the 
intention of plundering them on tlie road, accompanied them. The pilgrims 
asked them who they were, on which the thieves replied that they were 
pilgrims and residents of the country of Marakantar. Thus they all arrived 
afc Ayodhya, but the thieves bad no opportunity to plunder the pilgrims. 
The celestial protectors of Ayodhya assuming the shape of men, fell sud- 
denly upon the thieves and began to beat them with clubs of Icrodh 
[auger]. At this time Asitamuni appeared and said, ‘^0 protectors, let the 
thieves go, for they will be freed from sin, and you will obtain great benefits. 
The protectors let the thieves go. The thieves said, ^ 0 Bhagavan, we 
bow to the protcetorsd Then Asitamuni replied, ‘‘ You are very fortunate : 
those who beat you were the Viglmas [troublers] of Ayodhya, who prevent 
wicked persons from entering it ; they have let you go on my account, you 
should, therefore, now perform the pilgrimage of Ayodhya in due maimer, 
which ivill remove your sins. Then the thieves asked in what way they 
should perform the pilgrimage, so as to secure places in heaven. Asitamuni 
answered, “ Those wdio train their passions and do not commit sins, 
gain the full advantages of the pilgrimage. He who controls the passions 
and gives alms in proportion to his means, obtains these benefits. He 
who keeps the Muni fast, shaves at Svargadvar, bathes there, and visits the 
birthplace, is released from the sins of killing a cow and a brahman, of 
cohabiting with the wife of a spiritual guide, and from many others of the 
same kind, and thus obtains salvation. On that day, men, Kinnaras, Gan- 
dharvas, and the gods, bathe in the Sarayii and visit the birthplace. You 
should also do the same ,* proceed and you will see great wanders.” Then 
Mahadeva said, ‘‘ 0 Goddess, having spoken thus, Asitamuni disappeared, 
and the thieves were glad and entered the city.’’ 

Chapter IX. 

Then Mahadeva said, ** When the tlueves entered Ayodliya agreeably 
to the words of Asita, Ayodliya, assuming a charming and beautiful form 
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appeared before them, in white clothes, accompanied l>y several maids, 
adorned with necklaces and armed with the Sdinklui, Oliakra, Gada, and 
Padma. She is the beloved abode of llainji and the most ancient of all tlie 
sacred places. She is worshipped by all the Gods and the Munis who reside 
there. Thus the thieves saw what no one liad ever seen before, and they were 
very glad. As sins have no power there, they lost their inlluence over 
the thieves, as will be explained. Ayodliya advanced towards them with 
the Gada, and the thieves trembled from fear. All of a sudden, the sins made 
their appearance, wearing blue clothes with horrible and dreadful faces, 
depressed noses, wearing iron ornaments, having red hair of different 
shapes, some blind, some one-eyed, and so on. Then Ayodh^ui beat them 
with clubs, and compelled them to fly. They waited under a pipal tree 
outside the city, and made a horrible noise, wliich greatly astonished the 
people. Ayodhya then called the thieves, who went to Svargadvar. It was 
theNavami day, they bathed in the Sarayd, repaired to the Birthplace, kept 
the fast, and visited the place. Thus they were freed from all sins. At 
this time, Yama called Chitra-Gupta and said, ‘ The thieves have become 
pure, blot out tlieir sins from tby book and forgive them ; tlieir sins have 
been destroyed by Ayodliya, the first city of Vishnu. Here live those 
who require salvation. The thieves have become Vaishnavas. Then Chitra- 
Gupta hecame sorry, and said, We have suffered much trouble in entering 
tbeir sins, but it may be, as thou sayest, that we shall no more register the 
crimes of the wicked ; for it is all in vain : the wicked go to Ayodhya and 
obtain salvation and the vicious, in the Kali Yuga, become pure on visiting 
the Birthplace.’ Having said this, they scratched out the sins of the 
thieves.” 

Then Mahadeva said, 0 Goddess, the messengers of Yama, who wander 
about on earth, came to the pipal ti'ee where the sins of the thieves stood 
crying and asked them, ‘ Who are you, whence have you come ? what lias 
brought you here, and what are you talking about ?’ The sins replied, 
‘There were five thieves in the country of Marakantar, very wicked, who 
nourished us and did not mind the orders of their parents, spiritual guides, 
the ’Vedas and Puranas,’ They then related the whole of the rest of the 
above story.’’ 

Then Mahadeva said, “ O Goddess, on hearing the words of the sins, 
the messengers felt cdmpassion for them, and got angry with Ayodh}4, 
but unable to oppose her, they told them to stop there, as they would try 
their utmost to bring them again together with their friends (the thieves). 
After this, the messengers went to the place of Yama and said, ‘ You have 
made a great mistake.’ Yama replied, ‘ You are not aware of tlie advantages 
of bathing at Svargadvar, keeping fast on theNavami and visiting the Birth- 
place. I am quite unable to fight with Ayodhya, let us go there,’ Having 
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I said tills, Yama ricliuo’ on a buffalo, and accompanied bj Bhiit, Parvati 

I Pisacha [evil spirits] and Ganas, went quickly to Ayodh^r^ Meeting Yis\^a- 

I karma near the city, be asked him, ‘ Where do you come from at this 

* time on tlm day of Navami ?’ Vk'vakanna replied, ‘I come from 

■ liyodhja after bathing at Sargadvar and visiting the Birthplace, and have 

I been ordered by Brahma to repair to Sakait with the gods, and build houses 

[ there for the pilgrims of Mavami.’ Hearing this, Yama advanced, relating 

t the advantages of Ayodhya to his servants. He first arrived at tlie Tons, 

and prayed to it with folded hands. Thence he went to the Giiptar-Gliat, 
I and sat down on the bank of tlic Sarayii, praising Ayodhya,” 
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Chapter X. 

Yama, having praised Ayodhya as described above, solicited pardon for 
his sins. Ayodhya then appeared, to please him. Yama bowed to lier, 
upon which Ayodhya said, '' You are very wise, I am much pleased with 
you, ask for a boon, and let me know tbe object of your coming here.” 
Then Yama replied : “If you are pleased with me, tell me the way by 
which the sins tliat stand under the Pipal tree outside the city, may be 
destroyed, and secondly, forgive the faults of our measengers.” Ayodhya 
said, “ Remain on the hank of the Sarayii, which shall be known by the 
name of Yamasthala, It is called Jama-thiira by the people. Those who 
bathe here on the second day of the lunar lialf of Kartika, shall be free from 
your fear. Let the sins tlnit stand under tbe Pipal tree be destroyed 
by my order.” Having thus spoken, Ayodhya disappeared. Yama then 
remained at the bank of tbe Sarayii, and Chitra-Gupta, and the messengers of 
Yama were greatly ashamed, and tlie sins were destroyed in a moment. 
Yama, having ])iiiit his house there, went to his place, relating the benefits 
of Ayodhya to hi>s messengers.” 

Then Mahadeva said to the goddess, I have told you the advantages 
of Ayodhya, the Sarayii, the Birthplace, and the day of tlie Navami. He 
who hears them, or relates tliem to others, obtains salvation in the end after 
having enjoyed all pleasures. What Agastya Muni said to Sutikshna 
Muni I have related to you. This religious story removes the sins of one 
who is ignorant, tlie enemy of the Brahmans, the spiritual guide of the 
Tedas, and of the Gods, provided lie tell, read, and hear it in faith,” 

Then Parvaii said, I sliall now be glad to hear the advantages of the 
Kitchen of J a n a k i.” Mahadeva answered, “ 0 Goddess, listen to its 
sin-destroying story. Her kitchen is always hiledwith articles of food; its 
mere sight aeeompUshes our wants. Its pilgrimage is performed at all 
times : no one can fully describe its benefits, but I will do so in a brief manner. 
The house of one who daily visits it, remains filled with victuals. On seeing 
it, Parasurama was released from the crime of destroying the Kshatriyas. A 
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%vere quite sufficient. Ivauto Muni repeated tlie question and received the 
same reply. But he persisted in his request, upon which VisVamitra 
got angry and said, Pay fourteen krors of gxdd miihurs for Earning the 
fourteen sciences.’’ Kauto Muni replied that it would be paid. He thought 
that only Maharaja Eaghu could aiford to pay such a sum ; for he had 
conquered the world and performed the Vis'vajit sacrifice, and his wishes had 
been obtained. 0 Goddess, he who listens to the story winch I have related, 
shall be freed from sin and get salvation. There is no doubt about itd’ 

Chapter XII, 

“ To the south of the Suvarna-khanah is the T a j ii a V e d i [the place of 
sacrihee], where SVi Eamachandra performed saeriiices. West of it is the 
A g 11 i K u n d [the fire altar], adorned with various jewels. Its light removes 
darkness, and devotees reside here. A man should put here three kinds of fire, 
Dakshinagni, Garhapatya, and Ahavaneya and perform the pilgrimage to it in 
faith. Bathing, giving alms, and reading religious books here bestow great 
blessings. Ho wbo bathes at this place becomes immortal. This is beyond 
question. Giving gold, grain, clothes, cows with their young ones, and bath- 
ing here, confers riches. The pilgrimage to it is performed on the 1st of 
the dark half of Agrahayana. The offiering of Finds (balls of flour or rice) 
lie'fe is equal to a Gaya Sraddha, and it blesses the deceased ancestors. Giving 
alms here is equal to performing an As'vamedha. 

“ South of Yajila Yedi is the confluence of the Tilai and Sarayd. To 
bathe, give alms, particularly grain, to fast and feed the Brahmans here, is 
equal to performing the Achai Sautramani sacrifice. Merely bathing here 
makes a man healthy, and yields the benefits of ten As'vamedhas, By 
giving gold here, a man becomes virtuous and gloidous. Shi Eaghunatha 
made this river famous. It is also called Tilodaki, because its water 
remains black as the seed of the sesamum. Bathing in the Tilodaki at 
the confluence destroys the sins of seven births. 0 Goddess, it is therefore 
proper for men to bathe in it and give alms here, because these benefits are 
everlasting. 

‘‘ West of the Tilodaki and the Sarayii is As^oka Batka, the garden of 
Shi Eaghunatha, in which various trees are planted, such as the sandal, agearu, 
kalagura, fir, ehampa, naugkesar, mahua, kathal, asan, surtur, lodh, kadamb, 
arjun, ramnama, sutawar, vasanti, muudar, plantain, and other trees. 
Many flowers and fragrant trees are also found here, the colour of some being 
like gold, of some like silver, of some like fire, and of others black. 
There are several pools, ponds, wells, and cisterns, adorned with jewels and 
filled with clean water, on which the lotus and other flowers float. In the 
middle of it is a bungalow decked with beautiful artificial flowers, brilliant 
like the stars. It is better than the Nandana garden of Indra and the Chitra* 
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kutlia of Kiibera, because S'ri Eagbuiiathji enjoys liimself here. There 
are many buildings and many seats, and upon one of the latter .Rarnacdiaiidra 
seated Janaki with his own hand. The maids and male servants brought 
pleasant food and beverages to them, A great many Apsarls and Hiin's 
came to dance, and having partaken of the food began to sing. Ramachandra 
pleased all, and sat with Janaki, as Chandrama does with Rohini, or the 
seven Munis with their wives. After this, he daily enjoyed himself with her, 
as Mahadeva does with Parvati. In that orchard there is the S i t a k u n d a, 
constructed by Sita with her own liands. Eamachandra said that it should be 
the bestower of innumerable blessings. Listen, 0 Janaki, I shall describe its 
advantages. The benefits of bathing and giving alms, and of devotion and 
sacrifice here, are everlasting. The pilgrimage is to be performed on the 
4tli of the dark half of Agrahayana, and destroys all sins. This Kunda is 
superior to all other sacred places. Bathing and giving alms here and worship- 
ping Eamachandra with Janaki, bestows salvation,” 

Then Malnideva said, “ 0 Goddess, hear the advantages of the other sacred 
places. West of Sita-kiinda is V i d y a - k ii n d a, the mere sight of which 
confers all sorts of blessings. West of it is Y i d y a - P i t h a, and south of it 
is V i cl y a Be v i. He who bathes in the Kiind and visits the Devi, obtains 
salvation. Yidya-Pitha is also called Siddha-Pitha, and is the bestower of 
knowledge. A man should worship the Fith-Devi, offer the sixteen prescribed 
articles, read mantras, and the following prayer : ‘ 0 goddess, he who wor* 
ships thee and meditates on thee, obtains elephants for his veliicle j and 
becomes a Lokes'var (master of the world). He who thinks of thee with- 
out asking for anything, gains salvation.’ Yishim, Siva, the sun, Gaiies'a, 
and Devi are pleased with one who reads their mantras here, and make him. 
prosper. Therefore it is necessary that one should worship here. The 
pilgrimage is to be performed eveiy month on the 8th of both the wane and 
the waxing of the moon. Here a man ought to give grain and fruits and 
wash the Devi with milk. The Uchchatana, Mohana, Stambhan or Pryoga, 
are accomplished here, A pilgrimage, performed during the first nine days 
of the light half of Kartika, removes sins and bestows salvation.” 

Chapter XIIL 

Then Mahaclera said, 0 Goddess, south of Vidya-kunda isK h a r j u ra- 
k u n cl a, which is also called K h a j oh a. Bathing in it cures diseases such 
as the itch. Its pilgrimage is performed on every Sunday. West of Yidya- 
kunda is the Maniparviit (hill of jewels) surrounded on all sides by creepers, 
and plants. The Tilodaki flows near it. The cause of the hill’s being here, 
is as follows : Once Janaid said to Edmachandra, ‘ I wish to enjoy myself on 
a hill, get me one, if you are pleased with me. Raghunatha replied, ' Yery 
good’ ; then called Garuda and said to him; ‘ 0 king of birds, go towards the 
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N’orth and bring the Maniparbat. Garuda went and brought the hill. He 
then asked whore it was to be placed, Itainaeliandra replied : ^ Place it west 
of Vidya-kiincl.’ This was done, and Janaki was ploaseiL Garuda asked 
permission, and wont to heaven, Ragliunatlia then said to Jauald, ‘ See, 
the hill is ready, take your companions with you, go there, and enjoy your- 
selfd Jan aid did so, and continued to visit it daily. The mere sight of the 
hill, destroys a mountain of sins and those of one tlionsand births. 

South of Maniparbat is G a n e s' a - k u n cl. A man should praise 
Ganes'a with his mantra and give the sixteen prescribed things, and say the fol- 
lowing prayer ; ‘ Thy trunk is red ; thy face is beautiful ; thou fulfillcst the 
wishes of thy devotees ; thoii art a support of those who plunge into a sea of 
trouble; thy belly is broad ; remain in my heart for ever; thou seizest thy 
enemies wutli thy trunk, and throwest them up into the air, and thou bless- 
est thy devotees.’ 

“ West of the last is the D a s' a r a t h - k u n d, very beautiful and adorn- 
ed with jewels. It destroys all sins, and accomplishes all desires. West of it is 
K a u s a 1 y a - k 11 n d, by bathing in which and giving alms there one oh« 
tains ail sorts of joys. These pilgrimages are performed on the last day of 
Bhadra. West of the latter is S u m i t r a-k u n d, and south of it, K a i k e y i- 
k u n d. The pilgrimage to both are performed on the 15bh of Bhadra. South- 
west of it are the D u r b h a r and M a h a b b, a r ponds. Pilgrimages thereto 
are performed on the fourth of the wane in Bhadra. A man who worships 
■Vislum-Siva, and the Brahmans here, obtains his wishes. Vishnu and Siva 
have been here from time immemorial. Meditating on them destroys sins* 0 
Goddess, their origin was this. Vishnu and Siva were consulting with each 
other, when they smelled the perfumes of flowers which had been placed 
there by Hurbhar and Mababbar, who were brothers and used to sell lotus 
flowers. Both the gods were pleased, and said to the brothers tliat the two 
ponds would be called after their names, and men and women would bathe in 
them and obtain their desires. 

North-west of Mahdbhar-kund is Y o g i n i - k u n cj, where sixty-four 
Yoginis dwell. They all bestow great blessings upon men, but particularly 
upon women. Therefore it is necessary that they should bathe in it. The 
performance of a Puruscharana here gives riches. 

East of Yoginl-kiinsJ is U r v a s h i - k u n d, after bathing in which. 
TJrvashi went to heaven. Her story is as follows : A great J^funi, named 
Haibha, was performing devotion on the Himalaya, when Iiulra sent Urvashi 
to disturb him. She was most beautiful, and had no equal in the regions of 
Indra. She eamo with spring and the god of love to the place of the Muni. 
The Muni looked up and was wounded by the arrows of love. He became rest- 
less and angry, and said, ^ 0 wicked retainer of Kamadeva, you have come 
here, proud of your beauty to disturb me in my devotion ?— be ugly.’ Hearing 
this, she became very sorry and falling to the Muni’s feet said to him in be- 
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seeching accents/ 0 Bbagavan, I ain under the control of another, and have 
come by the order of Indra, please therefore forgive my fault, and tell me how 
to escape your curse. The Muni said, ‘ There is a sacred place, «at Ayodl lya, 
situated east of Yogini-kund, go and bathe in it, and you will recover your 
beauty, and the place will be named after you.’ She bathed in the pond, and 
was restored to her former beauty ; and the pond has since then been called 
Uvvaslii-kund. He who bathes here in faith and with due ceremony, obtains 
beauty. There is no doubt about this. The pilgrimage to this place should 
be performed on the third of the light half of Bhadra. One wdio bathes here, 
gives alms, and worships Vishnu, is sure to go to his regions.” 

Chapter XIV. 

Then Mahadeva said, “ O Goddess, east of Urvaslu-kund is the charm- 
iii<T Y r i h a s p a t i - k u n d, filled with innumerable flowers. It is the des- 
trover of sins and has pure water ; and here he lived and performed sacrifices, 
Bathino- and giving alms here frees a man from sin. Its pilgrimage is per- 
formed'on the fifth of tlie light half of Bhadra. Here Munis worship, and 
the f^ods (such as Indra, &c.) obtain their wishes when bathing at this 
place! Bathing, going on a pilgrimage, and worshipping Yriliaspati and 
Vishnu here, cleanses a man of his sins. The had effect of an impendiug 
unlucky day in a Kundli [horoscope], is destroyed by worshipping Vrihas- 
pati here. One who forms an image of gold, dresses it in yellow silk cloth, 
and gives it to a Brahman, is freed from falling into trouhies. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

''To the East ofthelast istheEu k mi ni - kun d. OnceS'ri Krishna- 
Chandra came on a pilgrimage to Ayodhya withRukmini and Satyahliama, and 
lived here a month. He daily bathed in the Sarayu and read the Mantra-raj. 
Eukraini seeing a great many ponds here, built one of her own, where Vishnu re- 
sided. A man must bathe here, give alms, and worship the Brahmans wdth the 
Vaishnava Mantra. A pilgrimage to it on the 9th of the dark half of Kartika, 
bestows a son upon a barren woman and riches uimii the poor. This is 
beyond question. Men and women bathe here and enjoy themselves in this 

world and go to the regions of Vkhnu after death. After bathing m the 

Eukmini kund and giving alms there, one should meditate on the form oi 
Krishna in the following way— ‘ Thou art dressed in yellow silk-cloth, and 
armed'with the Sankha, Chakra, Gada, and Sfcang. Thou art the husband 
of Lakshmi. Karada and other Munis constantly think of thee. Thou 
wearcsb a crown and bracelets and rings. Thou art adorned with the Kaiis- 
tubhaMaiu.^^ Thou art black as the flower of the linseed. Thy eyes are 
like the lotus.’ By this meditation, a man undoubtedly obtains all his 

wishes* 


* The name of a Jewel. 
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Norili of Ruki'nini-kund is the sacred place called C li i r o d a k a ; its 
water is like in ilk. Bathing here releases one from all sins. At some time, Ba- 
s'aratlia performed a sacrifice here, in order to ho blessed with a son. At the 
expiration of the sacrifice, the being in whose namoit was performed, appeared 
in a handsome shape, and holding a golden vessel filled with rieo-milk. He gave 
it to the Maharaj, who, by the advice of the Munis, divided it into three 
equal parts, and gave one of them to Kaiishalya, the second to Kaikeyi, and 
the third to Sum itra after dividing it into two parts. Eama was born of Kan- 
shalya ; Bharata, of I^aikeyi ; and Lakshman and Satrughna of Sumitra. 
The Brahmans cooked rice-milk and washed it with the water of the pond, 
on which account it became white like milk, and the pond got the name of 
Cliirodaka. By bathing at this place, one is certainly blessed with a son, 
and obtains all other wishes besides. Its pilgrimage is performed on the 
11th of the light half of Ivartika. Bathing, giving alms, and worshipping 
Vishnu here, gives the above-mentioned benefits. The pond is called Chi r- 
s a g a r by the people. West of it is C h i r e s' v a r a M a h a d e v a, stationed 
there by Maharaja Bashratha. A man is to worsliip liim with the sixteen pre- 
scribed articles and read the following prayer — ‘ Thou livest at Kuilas'a, Thy 
companion is Kuvera. Thou liast got the moon on thy forehead, and the 
Ganges in the tuft of thy hair. Thou eiijoyest thyself in the woods of 
Kalpa-tree. I have worshipped thee with the leaves of a Bel-tree and 
water ; forgive niy sins,’ 

South-west of it is B h a n y a k s h called B h a n a i c h af by the 
people. Maharaj Harisehandra here deposited a great treasure for the protec- 
tion of which he stationed a Yaksha at this place. The Eaja caused Vis'vamitra 
Muni to perform the Eajasuya sacrifiee, on which he became undisputed 
king. He here deposited innumerable treasures. The Yaksha named Pir* 
mantbar protected the Treasury, called Pirmod<^ Anand, hestower of hap- 
piness, and was very obedient to the Muni, who being much pleased with 
him, told him to ask for a boon. He replied, ‘ 0 Muni, I lived in the 
house of Kuvera and once stole perfumes, on which account he cursed me 
and said, ‘May thy body stink!’ The Muni took some water from the 
sacred place, threw it upon the Yaksha, and thus rendered his body perfiiin- 
ed. He stood up before the Muni with folded hands and said, ‘ 0 Lord, by 
thy favor my body has become perfumed, therefore name this holy spot,’ 
The Muni replied, ‘Its name shall be Bhanaiclia in the world, and it will 
be the hestower of beauty and wisdom. Bathing here will remove all stink, 
and by giving alms in propoi'tion to Ins riches and worsliipping Lakshmi, a 
man will obtain great wealth. Here a man should worship Malta-Padma,]: 

* A tribe of celestial beings. 

f Place of great treasure. 

X Names of the nine Nidhi or treasures. 
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all the»e ret^ide at this place* He should also givQ gold and o-raiu 
publicly and privately, particularly on the fourth day of the dark half of 
overy month. Piigriinao'e, batliing, and libation of water here, satisfy all, 
from Brahma to the smallest insect. Having said this, 0 Yaksha, people 
should throw water three times and gain salvation. By worshipping thee, 
the nine Nidhis, and Lakslimi, either out of or in the water, a man shall 
obtain great blessings, such as a son, riches, faith, knowledge, and salvation. 
Whoever from pride does not worship thee, shall forfeit the religious fruits 
of one year’s devotion.’ After saying this the Muni disappeared. 

‘'West of it is Vish nuliari, a celebrated shrine,” Parvati said, 
0 Bliagavan, tell me what the cause is of its renown.” 

Chapter XV. 

Mahadeva answered, “ 0 Goddess, there was a Brahman named 
VisVa-s'arma, acquainted with the Vedas and religious principles, \drtu- 
oils and much devoted to the worsliip of Vishnu. He once came on a pil- 
grimage to Ayodhya in hope of seeing Vishim and pleasing him with his 
devotion. He practised great austerity, kept fasts, and ate herbs, fruits, 
and roots. In Jyaisthaand Asadha, he sat before a fire ; in the rainy season, 
in the rain *, and in winter, in the water ; and thus he bathed and worshipped 
Vishim with all his heart. Pie meditated on the sun, moon, and fire, which 
he made the Pitha upon which he seated Vishnu, dressed in yellow-silk cloth, 
with his weapons, and worshipped him with perfumes and dowers. He 
read the twelve-letter Mantra for thirty years, lived on air, and repeat- 
ed the following prayer, ' 0 Bhagavan, animate and inanimate, spiritual 
guide, the best of mankind, the god of the gods, lotus-eyed, beyond 
thought, imperishable, master of sacrifices and the world, the destroyer of 
sins, endless, spoiler of births, having the lotus in the navel, bearing the 
garland of the seeds of the lotus, lord of all, destroyer of Kaitabha,* master 
of the three words, four-bodied Basiideva, Sankarshana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddba, armed with the Chakra, parent of the whole world, protector of 
the people, lovely one, the father of fathers, thou art the articles of sacri- 
fice ; thou art the mantra ; thou art the master of the sacrifice ; thou art fire ; 
thou art Varuna, armed with the Sankha, Chakra, Gada, and Padma ; sup- 
porter of the weak ; holder of the Mandar hill ; destroyer of Madhu • and 
husband of Lakshmi. Thou art Naray ana, Krishna, and Madhava, be pleased 
with me.” Upon this, Bhagavan appeared, riding on Gariuja, dressed in 
yellow-silk cloth, armed with the Saukha and Chaki'a, and said, ‘ 0 son, I 
am satisfied with thy devotion ; ask for a boon.’ Vis'va-s'arma replied, 

‘ 0 Bhagavan, all my wishes are accomplished by thy visit, give me everlast- 

^ Name of a devil. 

T 
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iiig })iety.^ Then Bhagavau answeredj * May you have miehangcal^le devo- 
tion juid obtain salvation. This }>la.co shall be named alter you. You are 
very fortunate.’ Having said so, Bbaga.vau struck the ground, and water 
gushed forth. He then washed tlio Bnihinan with the water, and made him 
passionless, free from sin, and healthy. Hcneo, 0 Goddess, this holy place is 
called C h a k r a - 1 i r t h a. It is the destroyer of sins and the. bestower of 
blessings. He who bathes bore, goes to the regions of Yishnu, Bhagavan 
again said to YisVa-s'arma, ‘ 0 Brahmanj station the image of Yish nu-hari 
here/ and it was done. Its pilgrimage is peidonued from the tentli of the 
light half of Kartika to the end of that month. Bathing at this place ab- 
solves men of all their sins and leads them to paradise. The Pitris (deceased 
ancestors) of a man who here performs the Pitri Srilddha go to heaven. 
This is beyond question. By bathing, giving alms in proportion to his 
means, and visiting Vishnu, a man obtains salvation.” 

0 Goddess, I have described the advantages of Chakra-ti'rtba ; north- 
east of It is V a s' i s h t h a - k u n (J, the destroyer of sins. Here tlie great 
devotee and saint Vas'ishtha and his 'chaste wife Arundhati remain. The 
benefits of bathing at this place are great. A man shonld bore worship 
Vamadeva, A^aslshtha, and Arundhati in particular, and bathe and give alms. 
Its pilgrimage is performed on the 5th of the light half of Bluidra.’’ 

Chapter XVI. 

S'ankara continued, 0 Goddess, nOrth-oast of Yashshtha-kund is 
S a g a r a - k u n d, the fulfiller of all our wishes. Bathing and giving alms 
here confers great blessings. Whatever benefit is gained by bathing in the 
sea on the last day of a month, is obtained by bathing at this place on any 
eastday. Its pilgrimage takes place on the last day of Kartika. By Lathing 
and giving alms here, one obtains all desires and is freed from all sins. 

“ North-east of S%ara is the charming B r a h m a - k u n d, built by 
Vishnu, who lives there and once performed a sacrifice in due form. He 
bathed with the gods in the kund, which was filled with clear water, lotuses, 
water-lilies, and covered with geese, karandavas,=^ and ehakravaka, and sur- 
rounded with beautiful trees. On seeing this, the gods asked Brahma witli 
folded hands, ‘ 0 Pitamaha, (father of all) tell us of the advantages of the 
kuntl. Brahma replied, ^ Listen attentively. The kund contains various 
fruit-trees. By bathing here, a man is released from all sins, obtains a 
handsome shape, and riding on a vehicle, yoked with geese, goes to the re- 
gions of Brahma, where he remains, like me, till the gmieral destruction. 
Bathing and giving alms here, gives the same benefits as the performance 
of an AsVa-medha ; consequently a man should bathe, give alms, worship, 
and sacrifice at this place ; for this destroys capital crimes and confers ever- 

* A kind of duck. 
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lasting blessings. Its pilgrimage is performed on tbe forirtli of the light 
half of K4rtika. The distribution of gold and grain, in proportion to a man’s 
power, gives me satisfaction.’ Having thus made known this holy spot, 
the bestower of salvation, Brahma, disappeared. 

Horth-east of Brahma -kund, at a distance of two hundred yards, is 
R i n a - m 0 c h a n (* wiper-off of debt’), which is difficult of access to the 
wicked and unlucky. Its water joins that of the Sarayii, and its origin is 
this Once, on a pilgrimage, the Muni Lomas cams here, and by bathing 
was freed from all debts, and cured of mental diseases. Feeling tins, he was 
much surprised, and lifting iip his hands, and shedding tears of joy, spoke 
in the following manner : — ^ Eina^mochan is superior to all other sacred 
places, for bathing in it removes all debts. The three debts, Rishi Ein, 
Deva Bin, and Pitri Ein,* from which a man can only he freed by a 
Brahm charj sacrifice and by having a son, are destroyed by bathing in it. 
0 people, I found out its gloiy in a moment ! It is therefore incumbent 
on you, to bathe, give grain, gold, &c., through which you shall obtain all 
kinds of blessing.* 

“ Further east of this holy place, at the clistanee of forty yards is 
P a p a - m o c h a n (sin- wiper). Its origin is this : Tliere was a Brahnuin 
named Harhar in the country of Panchala, who, falling into tlie company of 
liars and wicked people, committed many crimes, such as killing Bralmians 
and speaking against the Vedas. He once, with some virtuous men, came on 
a pilgrimage to Ayodliya, and became absolved of his sins by bathing at this 
holy spot. Flowers fell on his head from the sky, and a beautiful vehicle 
descended, riding on wliieb he went to the regions of the gods. From that 
time it became famous, and received the name of Papa-mochan. Every one 
praises it. Its pilgrimage is performed in the dark half of Magha. The 
fruits of bathing and giving alms here are everlasting and destroy all sins.’ 

Chapter XVII. 

Mahadeva continued, O Goddess, east of Papa-mochan , and two hundred 
yards distant from it, is situated S a h a s h r a - d h a r a, in the water of the 
Sarayu, and is eallecl Lakshmana-kund. It destroys all sins. Here Laksli- 
mana disappeared by tbe order of Eamachandra. Its origin is this : When 
Eaghunatlia bad performed the business of the gods, Kal (death) being sent by 
Brahma, assumed some shape, came and solicited him to disappear. While lie 
was talking privately with Eaghunatlia, he took a promise from him to give up 
whoever entered the room during their conversation. Eaghunatlia ordered 
him to put Lakshmana at the door, to prevent any one from coming in. By 
the will t)f Bod, Diirlnisa Muni came and said to Lakshmana, I am hungry, 
go to Eaghunatlia and inform him of my arrival’ LEikshmaiia made several 
Lcbls of Jliluids ; debts of the gods ; debts of foreialkers, 
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apologies, which the Muni did not accept ; he was therefore compelled to enter, 
and to coinmunicate to Eaghunatha the Muni’s request. Eaghmiatha took 
leave of Kala, came to the door, paid his respects to the Muni, and having 
given him food, dismissed him. Raghunatha became anxious and said, ‘ I have 
never told a lie, it is improper to break a promise. O Lakshmana, it is now 
necessary for us to separate for some time and you must disappear. Laksli- 
Biana obeying his order, went to tlie Sarayii, and intended to throw himself 
into it, when Stesha burst the earth in a thousand places, and made his ap- 
pearance, by virtue of which the spot was called Sahashra-dhara. Indraalso 
came with the gods and said to Lakshmana, ^ Yon have performed the affairs 
of the deities, please come to my regions, S^ealia is waiting for you. Laksh- 
mana then entered the river. This sacred place is fifty yards in extent. By 
bathing and giving alms here, the people will go to the regions of Yishnu. 
He who will bathe and worship S esha at this spot, will be free from sins, and 
obtain all his wishes. There is no doubt about it. Its pilgrimage is per- 
formed on the fifth of the light half of STavana. The fear of serpents is 
removed by the worship of Stesha on that day. By bathing here during 
the whole month of Vaisakha, a man remains krors of kalpas in the regions 
of the gods. To go to, and reside in, the place of Vishom, one should give 
a milch cow, clothes, and ornaments to a fit person. To please Laksbmi 
Narayana, and to obtain riches, men should worship Brahmans and their 
wives in Vaisakha, because all other sacred spots come and remain here du- 
ring that month.” 

MahMeva continued, O Goddess, Indra having sent S'eslia to Pa tala 
(the lower regions) and accompanied by the gods, took Lakshmana to his 
realms. From that time, this kund has been called Lakshmana kund. It 
has a thousand streams.” 

Ohapter XVIII. 

Having heard the advantages of Lakshmana-kund, Farvati was delight-^ 
ed and requested Mahadeva to describe other sacred places. Maluideva re- 
plied, O Goddess, south of Vidya-kund is V a i t a r a n i (the destroyer of 
sins) by bathing in which one does not go to Yaina-loka. Its pilgrimage 
takes place on the full moon day of Bhadra. 

South of Yaitarani is G h o s h a r k a, the destroyer of sins. By bathing 
and giving alms here one is sure to go to the regions of the sun. Bathing 
at this spot cures leprosy and other diseases. Its pilgrimage is performed 
eveiy Sunday, on the sixth day of the liglit half of Bhadra and Magh, 
on the sixth of the light half of Bhadra, if there bo a Sunday on that day^ 
and on every Sunday in Pausa. The origin of Ghosharka is this : There 
was a king named Gbosha, of the solar race, who was very powerful, 
who protected his subjects, and whose renown had spread far and wide. 
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His glory was like that of the sub, and he conquei^ed all his enemies* 
Having entrusted the managenient of his dominions to his ministers, he 
went to a thick forest to hunt, killed many deer, tigers, and pigs/ and 
wandered about here and there. He felt thirsty and searched for water, 
when luckily he saw a pond. He had a wound on the hand, which the 
a])plication of no medicine could cure. But no sooner had he touched 
the water of the said pond, than the wound healed. Seeing this, the Raja 
was astonished, bathed in the pond, drank its water, and asked the Munis 
what pond it was. Being told that it was the Suraj-kuinJ, he began to 
pray in tbe following manner, " I bow to thee, 0 Sun, thou art Bhaga- 
van, filled with grandeur; thou art the lord of the god of the deities; 
thou art Chid>atma (formed of wisdom), S'avita (creator of the universe) ; 
Ingad, Anand (bestower of happiness to the world) ; Pirbha-geha (full of 
pomp); Heva (resident in tbe hearts of all) ; Trimurti (personification of 
the three Vedas, Rig, Yajur, and Sama) ; Virusvan (covering the world 
%vith glory); Yogajna (well versed in religious meditation) ; Purapur- 
rup (personification of the immoveable and moveable, from the gods to 
the insects) ; Karankarya (personification of cause and effect) ; Triloka- 
timirachchhid (destroyer of darkness of the three worlds) ; Achimt^m (beyond 
thought and S})eecl0 ; Parabrainn (essence of the world) ; Bhaskara 
(maker of light) ; Yogi-priya (lover of those who know and act according 
to the Yoga S'astra) ; Yoganip (who can only be known through deep me- 
ditation) ; Yoga (opportune) ; Sada-mam one who always resides in me ; 
bestower of all blessings and free from pride ; Yaga-mantra-rup (personifica- 
tion of sacrifice, its mantras, and everything connected with it) ; Rogoghena 
(destroyer of diseases) ; Utsai pirsant (protector of devotees and de- 
stroyer of the wicked) ; master of the planets and great sacrifices ; Priya- 
atma (lover of the soul) ; and Pirkash-korak (gratifier of every one’s 
wants) 1 I pray to thee, be pleased with me.’ Tlie Sun being satisfied with 
the prayer, ai)poared to fulfil his wants. The Raja worshipped him, and 
stood up with folded bauds. The Sun replied, ‘0 Raja, ask whatever 
you choose, I will give it.’ The Raja said, ‘ Please remain at this place.’ 
To this the Sun agreed, and said, ‘ Whoever shall read your prayer will 
obtain all his desires. Tins spot shall he named after you and me.’ Hav- 
ing said this, the Sun disappeared. The Riija became as glorious as tbe 
Sun, and bowing to bim, went borne. He who bathes at this place, will go 
to the I’egions of the sun and obtain all his wants. 

“ West of Ghosharka is R a t i - k n n d, the destroyer of all sins. Bath- 
ing in it, and giving alms lierc, gives beauty. 

West of that i>s K a m a - k u n 4, tlie bestower of liappiness, by bathing 
in wliicli one becomes as handsome as Kama, and obtains riches and virtue. 
Its pilgrimage is performed on the fifth of the light half of Magha.” 
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Chapter 

Alaliadova said, “0 Goddess, west of Kusumayudlia-kiiiid is Man» 
Ires' vara M alia dev a, the bostower of oTcatJdossiuo's wliicdi have no 
equal. There is also the MautresVara-kuiul, where one should ]>athe and 
worship Mantres'vara, which frees a man from the transmignition of his 
soul for millions of kalpas. Its origin is this : When Bamaeliandra, havino’ 
performed the orders of the gods, was on the point of leaving this world, ho 
read a Mantra, created the kimd, and stationed Maiitres'vara Mahacleva 
there ; from that time it has been a famous place. In its nortliern part are 
planted lotiisos, water«lilies, and Kulhar plants. Tie who bathes here, gives 
alms, and worships Bi*ahmans, goes to heaven for ever. No one can fully 
describe the advantages of MantresVara. 

North of it is S i t a 1 a Devi; by worshipping whom, one is freed 
from sins. Her worship takes place every Monday. She is to be especially 
w’^orshipped during small-pox epidemics. 

'‘North of it is Bandi Devi, by meditating on whom a man is re- 
leased from prison. A man who is thrown into a dungeon, or has olfended a 
king, is freed from both of them by meditating and worshipping her. Her 
pilgrimage is performed on every Tuesday. 

“ North of that is C h u t k i Devi, by meditating on whom one obtains 
all his wishes. Snapping of the fingers (clrnfM), and lighting lamps here, be- 
stows great blessings. Her pilgrimage is performed on tlie fourteentli day of 
every month. West of it is her kund, and the pilgrimage to it is made on 
the fifteenth of Kartika. Bathing and giving alms at this place takes a 
person to heaven. 

“ West of Chutld-kund is N i r m a 1 i-k u n d, by bathing in which Indra 
was absolved of the sin of murdering Yirtra Asiir, and thence it is called by 
that name. By bathing and giving alms here, a man is absolved of capital 
crimes ; and its pilgrimage is performed on the last day of Sravana. 

" North of it is G 0 p i r t a r, where Vishnu is stationed and is called Gup- 
ta-hari. In the beginning ofSatyayiig a,” continued Mahadova, “ a battle 
took place between the gods and the demons, in whicdi the former were de- 
feated. Accompanied by the gods, I went to the sea of milk, wliere Vishnu 
was sleeping on the hydra. Lakshmi was shampooing his feet ; Naracla and 
others were praising him ; and I thus began to pray, ' I how to tliec con- 
queror of Kal (death) ; devotees see thee in their devotion. Thou art the 
best of all, pure and free from ignorance. Thou art all the Vedas and Mantras. 
Thou assiunest tlie shape of a goose, which separates milk from water, and 
then drinks it. Thou art truthful, nay truth itself. Thou art a mine of 
justice. Thou knowest everything, from the largest to tlie smallest. Thou 
art oniniseieiit and all-seeing, the hestower of salvation, the place of ujv« 
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changeable wisdonij tlie de.stroyer of the wicked, and the treasury of riches. 
Thou desceiidest to the world to remove ignorance, deceit, and vice; thou art 
the creator of illusion {may a), matter, and the universe ; Malnirudra, S'esha, 
supporter of the earth, sleepless, creator of the lotus from the navel, from 
which Brahma issued, and from him, the world. Thou supportest the earth 
and the water on the day of general destruction. Thou art cause and effect, 
the destroyer of the vicious, all powerful, and the life of all creatures. Thou 
assiimest the shape of half lion and half man, to kill Hiranyakasliiup and 
other demons. Thou art endless, the supporter and destroyer of the world, 
and the remover of darkness. Mind, Reason, and Wisdom do not come up 
to thee. Thou art invisible. There is no difference between thee and Siva, 
and those who think so, go to hell, as is written in the Srutis and the Sinri- 
tis. Thou art a Brahman to explain the religious principles to the four 
castes, and art kind to the virtuous. Thou art separate from matter and 
salvation. In short, thou art both visible and invisible. Thy body is dark 
like the lotus, and covered with yellow clothes.’ On hearing our prayer, 
Visliim appeared, was pleased, and said, I know what ye have come for, 
ye have been deprived of your houses by the demons, go ye to Ayodhya, 
perform devotions, and I will increase your power, and ye will be able to 
overcome them.’ ” 




Chapter XX, 

Then Mahadeva said, 0 Goddess, having thus told the deities, tim 
rider on Garuda (Vishnu) disappeared, and coming to Ayodhya performed 
great acts of devotion in secret, to increase their powers. Hence the spot 
is called Guptadiari. 

Listen now to the origin of C h ak r a-h a r i. At this place Sudarsana 
Chakra fell from the hand of Hari, whence it received the name of Chakra- 
liari. By visiting these two Haris, a man is freed from all sins. The gods 
also performed severe devotion, and after thus obtaining additional strength, 
defeated the demons in battle, recovered their houses, gained great wealth, 
and became happy. Headed by Vrihaspati (the spiritual guide of the gods), 
they all went to Ayodhya to see Hari, and adored him with undivided at- 
tention, upon which ParamesVai*a appeared dressed in yellow silk cloth, and 
said — ‘ 0 gods, ye have been fortunate enough to conquer your powerful 
enemies, why have ye now come here, tell me without fear and delay.’ The 
gods, having got permission, replied, * O Bhagavan, we have obtained all our 
wishes through tliy favour, please remain always kindly disposed towards us, 
and protect us when attacked by foes.’ Bhagavan said that he would do so, 
and added that this place would be called Gupta-liari. Ho who will bathe 
here and worslu’p Gupta-hari will gain salvation, and by giving alms, go to 
heavem One should give, at this holy spot, a cow with her young one, her 
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liorns covered with gold, her hoofs with silver, her back with brass, her tail 
with jewels, and her body covered with a beaiitirul cloth, to a. lit person, free 
from sickness and sin, because otherwise she will carry Mm to hell. ]3y 
worshipping me without desiring anything, a man shall go to paradise, and 
salvation shall fall to his lot. It is therefore proper for ye to repair 
thither, hatlie and worship Grupta-hari, because he is the bestower of riches, 
piety, and many other blessings.’ Having said this, Bhagavan disappear- 
ed. The gods then performed the pilgrimage to Ayodhya in duo form, were 
pleased with its advantages, and remained there. The pilgrimage to Gopir- 
tar is performed on the last day of Ivartika. 

“ Forth of Gupti-liari is Gopirtar, the destroyer of all sins. By 
bathing and giving alms here, a man is not involved in misery. 0 Goddess, 
there neither has been nor will there ever be such a place. What Manikarni- 
ka is in Kas'i, Maha-kal in XJjjain, and Chakra vapi in Fimkhar, tliat 
Gopirtar is in Ayodhya, because thence Eamachandra with all its inhabit 
tants went to Sakaitun (paradise).” Parvati asked how Eamachandra had 
carried all the residents of Ayodhya to Sakaitun. Mahadeva answered, “ 0 
Goddess, listen to it attentively. When Eagliunatlia, having performed the 
work of the gods, intended to go to Sakaitun, which is his abode, all sorts of 
creatures, monkeys, bears, Munis, Gandharvas, &c., came to him to paj^- their 
respect, and said wdth folded hands — * We shall all follow you, for we shall 
die, if you go without us.’ Hearing this, Shi Eaghunatha first spoke to 
Biblushana, ‘ 0 Bibhishana, I have told you to reign in Lanka till the 
end of creation, and you know my words cannot be untrue, nor ought you 
to think so, therefore you had best go to Lanka ; you are my friend, do not 
otherwise, nor answer me.’ Then Eamachandra said to Haniiman — ^ Do 
not disobey me, remain in this world, tell the people of my story, in- 
crease my fame, and protect the pious.’ He then turned to Dobind 
May hid and said — ‘ You have drunk nectar and are immortal, stop here 
and protect the princes of my family.’ Afterwards he told the rest of the 
monkeys, bears, and Eakshasas to accompany him, and dismissed Bibhishana 
and the others. Having done this, he called Vas'ishtha, his spiritual guide, 
and requested him to make preparations for departure to Sakaitun, which 
he did.” 

Cliapter XXL 

Mahadeo continued, “ 0 Goddess, having bathed and dressed in yellow 
silk cloth, STi Eaghunatha performed the usual daily ceremonies, and, taking 
^?^^'/i-grass into liis hands, prepared to leave. He said nothing to any 
one, but went out of the city like the moon issuing forth from the sea. 
Lakshmi and Sarasvati assumed, human shapes, and went forth from his left 
and right arms respectively j the former, the goddess of wealth, and the lat* 
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ter that of wisdom. Weapons, such as the sword, how, and arrows, ap- 
peared in form of men, and the Vedas as Brahmans. So also did Onkar, 
Gayitrl, Svaha, Shaddha, Yashat, mountains, Munis, those whom llaniaeliaii- 
dra respected, Bliaiata, Satiughna, Brahmans with their children and wives 
and servants, all the subjects, withpurihed hearts, clean clotlies, and daubed 
with sandal, bears, monkeys, insects, worms, beasts, birds, scorpions, sernents, 
and aquatic animals, all freed from sins and sorrow. Thus they came to 
Svargadvara, bathed there, and began to move, conversing together. Seeing' 
this the gods were struck with wonder. They -went four and a half to 
the west of Svargadvara, and observing the Sarayu became very happy. The 
generous, great, and tlie lather of all, Brahma, with the gods, mounted on 
chariots, came gently through the air. Flowers were showered on liaghii- 
natha and his companions, Apsaras danced, and Gandharvas sang. Bralmia 
said, ^ 0 liaghava, leave the visible body and come with thy brothers ; I 
cannot compel thee, do whatever thou pleasest. I alone know thee, thou 
art he to whom all go and in whom all find a resting-place. Thou art om- 
niscient, the supporter of all, and the hestower of salvation. No one knows 
thee, devoid of Mdya, which thou hast produced to create the world. Thou 
art beyond thought, tlie essence of everything, the smallosfc and largest, and 
everlasting. Thou hast no superior ; come to thy ancient residence with, or 
without, a body.’ Rainachandra considered that as he had- come from Ayo- 
dhya, it w^as improper for him to go hack, so lie went to Sakaitun, where 
Vislmu is worshipped. His eonipanions followed him with their bodies 
witlioiit feeling the least pain, and enjoyed all blessings. All the gods 
praised them and wont to their homes. The imprecation of Narada, which 
w'as tiiat Ilaniachandra should sulfer from the separation of his wife, was 
fuirdlod, and now Earn aehandra became Vislinu, and Sita Lakshmi. Eania- 
ehanclra then said to Brabma, ^ O Brahma, point out a place for the residence 
of my followers, who have left their homes and relations ; they are uij devo- 
tees and are beloved by me. I could not allow them to die.’ Brahma said, 
^Let them remain in Santaloka (a name of heaven).’ Those wdio leave this 
world, meditating on Eainachandra or A^mdhya, or merel^^ batlie at Gopirtur, 
will surely obtain heaven. All men, animals, insects, worms, birds, and 
other creatures, wdien bathing in the Sarayu, became beautiful and glorious, 
just as iron is converted into gold when it touches the pliilosopher’s stonCi 
and go to the regions of Visliim. 

“Hero, therefore, they went across the Sarayii wdtbout fear, like those 
who in crussiiig catch hold of the tail of a cow \ hence the place is called 
* Gopirtur.’ ” 
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■ Chapter XXII. 

Maliadeva said, 0 Goddess, a: man is sure to get sal?atioii at Gopir» 
tarj for there is no other sacred place equal to it. Those who bathe here 
go to heaven. Its pilgrimage is performed on the fifteenth of Kartika. 
Indra, the other gods, and all the sacred spots on earth come and re- 
side here during the month of Kartika, and are cdeansed of their sins. 
Bathing', giving alms, according to one’s means, worship and sacrifice, all 
bestow everlasting fruits. The sacred places being filled hvitli the sins of 
the people, remain restless till Kartika, when they repair to it and bathing 
here, become all pure. To please Vishnu, one should feed Brahmans, and 
give a cow and grain in due form to a proper person. Lighting lamps here 
with ghi or oil of sesamum confers the same advantages as bathing at 
Kurukshetra during a solar, or in the Narbada, during a lunar, eclipse, and 
weighing oneself against gold. He who gives a bead of gold here, goes to 
paradise, and whoever fierforms a sacrifice and bestows grain upon tlie poor, 
is freed from the transmigration of soul. Burning oneself in the fire, leads 
one to the place of Vishnu, Those who fast here never return to this 
world. The Sarayii flows from the eyes of Narajapa : who can describe its 
henefifs ? The Ganges rises from the feet of Hari, and a man obtains the 
fruit of an AsVamedha at every step which be takes towards it. What 
then shall I say of the Sarayd where Eamachandra daily bathes ?” 

Then Parvati said, 0 S^ankara, I have heard that Eajas Harischan- 
dra and Eukmangada carried Ayodhya to heaven ; tell me how.” S^ankara 
answered, ‘‘There was a Eaja named liarisehandra in the Treta cycle, a 
descendant of Iksvaku, celebrated for piety. Draught never visited Ms 
country, and no plague ever occurred in his land. The young did not die, 
the people were not irreligious, they were ever liappjr, and did no injustice 
for the sake of getting rich. This was the cause why he carried Ayodhya 
to heaven. Another Eaja, Eukmangada, of the same line, had a son named 
Dharmangada, very learned, brave, and obedient to bis father. Ho kept the 
fast of the eleventh day of every month in due manner at the advice of 
Narada, and went to the regions of Vishnu with all his subjects, Eukmaii- 
gada, mounting a celestial ear, also went to that place.’^ 

Oliapter XXIII. 

Then Parvati asked Mahadeva to describe the remaining sacred places 
at Ayodhya, Mahkleva said, W^ Suraj-kunda is Durga-kun da. 
Bathing here and giving alms and feeding the Brahmans, make a man 
obtain his wishes. The eight-armed goddess is stationed here. The pilgri- 
mage is performed on every Tuesday and the eiglitli of every month. 

“ South-east of Suraj^kund is N u r a g r a m a, hy bathing in which all 
sins are destroyed, South of it lies N a r a y a n a ■ g r a m a, which has a 
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wliieli ii ‘Ilian gains Iiis desires^ The pilgrimage to it is performed on CYer^^ 
^Suiula}^ J>r giving alms at this spot, one is cured of the sickness called 
panda (jaundice). West of it is B h a r a t a - k ii n d a, a beautiful pond 
llilcd with lotuses, watcrlilies and other flowers.” 

Chapter XXIV. 

Mahadeva said, ^^0 Goddess, by bathing in the Bharata-kunda a man 
is freed from all his sins. The advantages of bathing and giving alms here 
are everlasting. A man should give grain to the poor at this place, and 
give money and clothes to a Brahman and his wife. North of it lies M a n- 
cl i g r a m a, where Bharata lived. He was passionless, ohedient to Eama- 
chanclra, and protected his subjects. By visiting it, a man g;ains the benefits 
of living at Kdsl for a thousand manvantaras, batliing at Prayiiga for twelve 
successing years in Makara, performing a s'raddha at Gaya, and visiting 
Jagannatha. Tlie pond is adorned with heautiful flowers and trees which 
cast their shadow upon it. Performing the s'raddha at this spot, pleases 
the deceased ancestors and the gods. The fruits of giving liere gold, grain, 
clothes, cows, and lands, are everlasting. 

To the west of the tank is K a Ik a, whose worship grants all desires. 
West of it is J u t a - k u u d a, where Itamacliandra and others were shaved 
on their return from concjuest. By hathing here, a person obtains all his 
wishes. A man at Bharata-kuncla should worship Bharata with his wife ; 
and at Juta-kunda, Kamaehandra,Lakshmana, and Janaki, The pilgrimage 
to both these kuiulas is performed on the fourteenth of the dark half of 
Chaitra. 

To the west of Juta kund is A j i t a V i s h n u. He who lives on water 
or milk, worships Ajita Vishnu, sings and dances here, gains all his desiresS. 

To tlie east of it is S a t r u g h n a - k u p cl. The pilgrimage to it is 
performed on the eleventh of the dark half of Chaitra. 

“ North of Satrughna-kiind and south of Bharata-kund is G a y a - k ii p, 
thebestower of all desires. The deceased ancestors of a man who bathes 
here and gives alms, are released from hell and go to the regions of Vishnu. 
The performing of a s'raddha with parched grain, sweetmeat made of flour, 
gld and sugar, pancake, rice milk, oil, and molasses, which ever of these the 
pilgrim may be able to afford, satisfies the Pitris ; it is therefore necessary 
for a man to do so, because thereby he obtains many sons, riclies, and other 
blessings. The sTacldha should particularly be performed on the 15th clay 
of a month, if it be a Monday. 

“ East of it is the sacred place P i s' a c h a m o c h a n, by bathing in 
which and giving alms there, a man is never affected by the power of 
ghosts ; s'raddbas should also be performed here. The pilgrimage is per- 
formed on the fourteenth of the light half of Jigraluiyana. 
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fortably resided at Ajodhya, Blmi'ata wont to pay liis visit to Bliairava and 
Luilfc a temple for liim.’^ 

Chapter XXVI. 

Tlien Maliadeva said, 0 Goddess, at that time there appeared a cow, 
from the teats of which sweet milk spontaneously issued. It fell upon the 
groundj on seeing which monkeys and hears were struck with astonishment, 
and asked Shi Eaglmnandana, what the cause of its appearance was. Ejima- 
chandra answered, ‘ You should ask the spiritual guide Yasishtha this cpies- 
tion/ They then went to him, headed by Eaghaiuitha, and recpiested him 
to reply to the point in question. After some meditation, he said that the 
cow bad come for their sake, and that the place where its milk had fallen, 
should in future he called Kshira-k und a. Ilshireshnir Maliadeva had 
appeared in it, pleased with him because he had subdued his enemies and 
performed the work of the gods ; he should tlierefore worship him with 
Janald. Eaghunandan worshipped the image as told by Vashshtha, and from 
that time it has been called I) u g h d e s' v a r a, and the kunda, S 1 1 a - 
kunda, because it was built by her. He who visits Dughdes 'vara and 
bathes in it, is absolved from his sins ; and he wlio worships Sita, Eama, 
Lakshmana, and DughdesVara here, obtains his wishes. The pilgrimage to 
it is performed on the fourteenth of the light half of Jyaishtha. He who per- 
forms it goes to heaven, and is freed from all kinds of grief. 

“ To the east of it is S u g r i v a - k u p cl, near which is Shabh, where 
by batbing, giving alms, and worshipping Rama, a man gains that very day 
his desires. East of it is Hanumat-ku n d a, to the west of which is 
B ibhishan a Sar. A man by bathing in both, giving alms and wor- 
shipping Eama here immediately obtains his wishes. West of it is the 
abode of A s t i k a M u n i, bj visiting wbieli one is freed from the fear of 
serpents. In its neighbourliood is the residence of E a m a n i k a Muni, 
the mere sight of which destroys all sins. 

West of that is the kund of G h r i t a e h i A p s a r a in the water of 
the Sarayu, like that of Nirmala. In former times, there was a devotee named 
Yatsa, who wandered about on the Himalaya without food, and restrained his 
passions. Indra saw him and became jealous, lest he might seize his throne, 
and sent Ghritachi Apsara to disturb him. The Muni saw liow adorned she 
was with beautiful clothes and costly ornaments, became restless, and in bis 
anger cursed her. He said, ‘ Thou art proud of thy beauty and disturbcst 
devotees, go and be ugly ? Deformed through the curse she fell to his feet, 
and solicited him with folded hands, and spoke thus — ‘ Have pity on me and 
forgive my fault, I am not independent ; I have come here at the command 
of another ; tell me, therefore, Hoiv I may be released from your curse.^ The 
Muni replied, ‘ There is akup4' Ayodhya, in the water of the Sarayu, west 
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of, the, residence, of Eurmiaka; go and bathe in it, and thou shalt be restored 
to thy beauty, and the knnd will be named after thee.’ She did accordingly, 
and became beantiful again ; the kund has, since then, been called Ghritachi- 
kniid. He who bathes in it, in due form, obtains beauty either in this life 
or afterwards. There is no doubt about this. The pilgrimage to it is per- 
formed on the fourteenth of the light half of ,Pausa. To worship Yishim 
here is proper. 

West of it, at the distance of four miles, is the conaiieiice. By 
bathing in it, a man obtains the benefits of performing a thousand As va- 
medlias, a hundred Vajapeyi and many Eajasiiya, and of bathing at Kuru- 
kshetra during an eclipse of the sun. He who bathes here on the twelfth, 
fifteenth, and last days of a month, and during eclipses, undoubtedly goes to 
hearen. The benefit of bathing at this spot on the last day of Paiisa, is 
greater than that of standing on one leg for a thousand years, and hanging 
with the feet upwards and head downwards for ten thousand years. Ten 
millions of sacred places assemble here on the twelfth of every month, and 
the fruits of visiting all of them are, therefore, obtained by once bathing here 
on that day. Bathing at this place alwaj^s confers blessings, but particu- 
larly in Pausa, when all, whether Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, or even 
bastards, obtain heaven and are freed from the transmigration of souls. 
Lightinglampsatthe confluence, in due manner, during the month of Pausa, 
destroys the great and small sins of many bmtlis, just as fire destro^rs aheap 
of cotton, and bestows long life, health, wealth, and high rank. By keep- 
ing up the whole night, remaining pure, restraining the passions, causing fire- 
sacrifices to be performed by Brahmans, worshipping Yishiiu, hearing reli- 
gious stoiies, such as the Gita, &c., which please Bhagavan ; hatliing at early 
dawn at the confluence in clue form, giving gold, grain, clothes, cows, and 
horses on the fourteenth of the light half of Pausa, one obtains salvation and 
goes to the place of Yishnu, By bathing here, a man gains the fruits of 
making the annual pilgrimages of all the sacred spots. In the early part 
of the Satya Yuga, Bhagavan became incarnate in the shape of a boar, kill- 
ed Hiranyakslia, cleared the earth of wicked men, came and lived here, 
and built a shrine. The Gods and Gandharvas and Mhiiis, filled with joy, 
thus began to pray: — ‘ 0 Varaha, we bow to thee, thou art the lord of tlie 
deities, omnipresent, tlje destroyer of the fear of thy devotees, alhpowerfiil, 
thou killedst demons with thy teeth, perservedst religion, and gavest a pre- 
sent to the sea.’ On hearing the above, Yaraha asked, ‘ What is your 
recpiest, tell me now at this place, whieh bestows salvation on iny devotees.’ 
The Gods said, * O Bhagavan, if thou art pleased with us, grant that who- 
ever bathes at the confluence, may be released from the dread of his enemies, 
from separation from his friends, and from re-entering tliowombofa 
mother.’ Varaha answered, M3e it so, the confluence wdli be the cle- 
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skoyer of yiris, and tlie bostower of wealth, justice, love, and salvation.’ Af- 
ter this, the Gods, Gandharvas, and Munis settled hero,” 

Chapter XXVII. 

Then Maliadova said, O Goddess, west of Vamhakshetra is J a mb u 
T 1 r t h a, the giver of all wishes, by bathing in which a })erson is freed from 
tlie crime of killing a Brahman. Its origin is this : A jackal once went 
to the house of a Brahman, named Devasarva, the sight of which made 
him good, 

“ Near it is the residence of T u n d a 1 u k Bra h m a n. He who visits 
it anti performs sacrifices here, scares away poverty, and goes to heaven. 
There was a Brahman called Tundala (fat), very greedy, and clad in the hark 
of trees, who was involved in debts, and suilered great distress. He once 
came to the hank of the Sara}^!, and seeing a charming spot, stopped 
there for three successive nights without sleeping, and thou batlied. This 
released him from debt and restored him to healtli, and thus he went to 
heaven. Those who bathe in the Sarayii near his abode are sure to obtain 
salvation tbrougli Bhagavan’s favour. 

“ South of it lies the A g a s t y a S a r. Bathing here, giving alms, per- 
forming sacrifices and worship, and fasting and keejnng up for three suc- 
cessive days and nights, yields the fruits of an Agnishtoma Yaga, without 
fasting ; but be wlio lives upon vegetables, roots, and fruits, is freed from 
all sins whether committed in childhood, manhood, or old age.” 

^‘Mahadeva said, 0 Goddess, listen now to tlie names and the ad van- 
tages of the sacred places that lie on the northern hank of the Sarayu. First, 
Pan a Shur, by worshipping which, after bathing in the Sarayii, one ob- 
tains all his wishes. This is beyond a cpcstioii. Secondly, Gokula 
H a g a r i, in which there is a holy pond, and near it is the temple of Lakshmi. 
He who bathes in the pond, adores Lakshmi, gives alms in propiirtion to his 
riches, and performs oblations, will obtain wealth. There is no better place 
of worship for the acquisition of riches. The pilgrimage to it should be made 
on the eight of the light half of Bbadra. Thirdly, S a p n e s' v a r i Devi 
resides at her place, and informs a man in dream, whether his desires are to 
be fulfilled or not. The pilgrimage to her place is performed on the eigbtli 
and fourteenth of every month. 

“ East of that lies the Sr ot as river, and theKatla (crooked) 
joins it. Bathing at the confluence and giving alms there in duo form 
destroys all sins, especially on the last day of Kartika.” 

Chapter XXVIII. 

Then Mahadeva said, ** 0 Goddess, at the confluence is a sacred spot, 
called C h a m p a k a p u r a, the destroyer of all sins, where there was a disciple 
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of Giiliir Miini,.wlio was very learned and ..obedient to his spiritual guidef 
whose claiigliter he had married. She became pregnant, and wlieii once at 
midnight he read the Yedas, the chiid-in the womb spoke and said/ * B 
is improper to read the Yedas at this time/ which so offended him that 
he eui-sed the eliikb and said, ' May thy eight limbs he deformed !’ In due 
time the wife gave birth to a boy who, though its eight limbs were deformed, 
i,vas yet a very fine child. One day, he asked his father’s permission, went 
out to perform his devotions, and set out for the Yamuna, where he worshipped. 
He was engaged in devotion when by chance fourteen hundred daughters 
of the great Eaja Mandhata came to the place. They laughed at the 
devotee ; and angry at their impertinence, he said, ^ Be ye, too, ugly and 
deformed ! When they returned home, their father was surprised at their 
deformity, and asked them the cause of it. They replied that they were 
under the curse of the devotee. The father told them to go to Ajodhja 
and visit Katala Devi, They did so, and were restored to their former 
beauty. The pilgrimage to this place is performed on the ninth of the light 
half of Chaitra, 

Hortli-east of Katala is Man or am a, thebestower of all our wishes, 
where the renowned Eaja Das'aratha performed a sacrifice to obtain forgive- 
ness of sins. He was successful, made an AsVamedha Yaga, fed a great 
many Brahmans, and gave aims. Here the Gods, Gandharvas, and Munis 
perform devotion to gain their wishes. Its pilgrimage is performed on the 
last day of Chaitra. Oblations in honour of the deceased release them from 
hell, and carry them to heaven. 

South-east of Maiiorama is E a m a E e k h a, formed by Earaachandra- 
with his bow for the sake of giving his cows water. He who visits it, 
does not go to hell, and bathing in it destroys all sins. Men, animals, 
birds, insects, and w^orms that die here, go to the regions of Yisliim. 
Those who see this river, will gain riches, age, health, a son, a wife, a 
grandson, fame, wisdom, and other blessings. A Braliman will gain spiri- 
tual knowledge ; a Kshatriya victory ; a Yais 3 ui, \vealth ; and a S kidra, 
worldly comforts. Its pilgrimage is performed on thetliird day of the light 
half of Chaitra. West of Eania Eekha is the Sarayii, bathing in wddeh 
frees all from sins.” 

Chapter XXIX, 

Parvati said, 0 Maliadeva, relate to me more of the advantages of 
E a m a E e k h a.” Mahadeva replied, Listen attentivelj^, for merely hearing 
my story destro^^s the sins of all former births. The Gods, Gandharvas, 
Yakshas, Kiimaras, Havas, Hagas, Gohink, Siddhas, Gcrah, Hakshatras, Lok- 
palas, Dikpalas and Brahma once came to Ayodhya to bathe at the Eama 
Ghat on the birthday (anniversary) of Eamachandra. They all became purc^ 
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and settled there as invisible beings. There was a great assemblj of the 
people at the Ghat, and some person went to Yas'ishtha Muni and asked 
him the cause of it. He said that it was Kamachandra’s amiiversaiy, when 
bathing in the Sarayd and worshipping him, destroys all sins and releases 
men from returning to a mother’s womb. Hear, O Goddess, some of the 
advantages of this holy spot as described by the Muni to the inquirer. On 
the day of Eaina Navami, a peacock accidentally came to R^ma Ghat with 
a serpent, which fell from its beak into the Sarayd, assumed a beautiful 
shape, with four arms, and riding on a celestial car went to heaven, in 
presence of the whole assembly. Drums beat in the skies and flowers were 
showered down. The Rishis were struck mth astonishment. Rama Ghat 
is also called Rama Kunda. Farada said to the Rishis, This is the benefit 
of bathing at the Ghat,’ Hearing this, they did as tliey were told, became 
fom*-armed, and went to heaven. Those who listen- to this story obtain sal- 
vation, and their deceased ancestors are satisfied. All the qualities in a man, 
such as truth, purity of heart, fondness of the Yedas, reading religious stories, 
knowledge, wisdom, good behaviour, mercy, humility, and simplicity are 
unprofitable, if he do not visit Ayodhya. Even to cherish the wish to go to 
Ayodliya is commendable. The advantages of the Rama Favami are ever- 
lasting. One gains heaven by daily praising Ayodliya early in the morning. 
All good actions are inglorious unless a man see Ayodhya, just as the day is 
useless without the sun, and the night without the moon.” 

Parvati said, O Mahadeva, you have related to me the fruits of visiting 
the sacred spots in Ayodhya, describe those of the city itself.” Mahadeva 
answered, ‘^0 Goddess, those who perform the pilgrimage to Ayodhya bodily, 
mentally and orally, gain all advantages. They should first purify their 
hearts, and secondly visit the sacred places outside.” The goddess asked 
how the first could he done. Mahadeva replied, By speaking the truth, 
shewing mercy, restraining the passions, and by wisdom, fasting, and devo- 
.tioB.” , V, , ' ■ 

Chapter XXX. 

As there are pure, indifferent, and impure parts in the body, so are 
there water and fire on earth. Those who perform acts of both internal and 
external devotion as mentioned before, are sure to go to heaven. The ehief- 
thing in worship is to be pure-hearted. The animals in the water are horn 
and die in it, but they do not get to heaven, because they are not pure- 
hearted. An impure heart is attached to the passions of the body, to liouse 
and wife, and son, and friend, and wealth. A pure heart is one which is 
free from these things and loves Yishnu. Bathing in water does not purify 
the heart, just as a wine- vessel is not pure, be it ever so clean. He who 
bathes, gives alms, makes sacrifices, prays with a pure heart, lives in a sacred 
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place, and daily reads the Yedas, obtains the Ml benefits of virtue ; but 
wherever he may reside, he must restrain his passions, deal fairly, and love 
Tishiin, whereby he will gain the advantages of living at Kurukshetra, 
Nimkhar, and Prayaga. He who bathes at Svargadvara and Sahust Dliara, 
and visits Dharma-hari, the Janmasthan, Chakra-Tirtha, Brahma Kund, and 
Einmochan on the eleventh of every month, obtains salvation, and is 
absolved of his sins. Ayodhya is an excellent place, and there is no other 
equal to it. 

Hear the names of other places than Ayodhya that also give salvation, 
tiz. Brahma’s seven rivers; — the Son, Sindh, Plii’an Haksli, Kokh, Lohita, 
Ohaglira, and Satadru ; three Gramas : — Saligram, Sainbhalagrama, and 
Handi-grdma j seven towns, Mathura, Haridwar, Kasl, Kanehi, IJjjayini, 
and Dvarka j nine forests : — Dandak, Samdhaka, Jambu, Marg, Pushkara, 
Utpalaranya, Nimkharan, Kurujangala, Himvan, and Urhad ; nine Ukhars 
(waste lands) : — Eainuku, Shnkur, Kasfi, Kal, Kalinjar, Mahakal, Kali, 
Vat and Es var j fourteen Gohii/as (concealed places) : — Kokh, Kubya 
Arhud, Mankarm, Vat, Saligram, Shukar Dvarka, Mathura, Gaya, Kish, 
kriman, Haridvar, Lohargui, Svayarn Pirbhas, Maluo, and Badri. Bathing 
ill the Ganges is necessary, frequenting the company of the virtuous, giving 
cows, meditating on Hari, feeding the poor, and listening to the Puranas. 
The Munis say that the company of the vii’tuous stands highest : it destroys 
sins, and bestows wisdom and faith. The mere sight of Ayodhya confers 
the same benefits as frequenting the company of the virtuous.’^ 

This Mahatmya has no parallel. Whoever reads it or hears it, goes to 
heaven. Every one should worship Brahmans and Vishnu, and give gold to 
the former. Those who recite this Mahatmya should receive grain, clothes, 
gold, cows, and money, which bless the giver in this world and in the world 
to come. All kinds of devotion yield numerous benefits, when the devotee 
pays Brahmans in proportion to his means. When listening to this Maha- 
tmya, a man gains sons,, wealth, knowledge and salvation, whatsoever he 
wants, and is sure to go to heaven. 



Ifotes on Mcmipuri Grammar, — Bp G. H. Bamaot, B. A., C. S., Cacliar, 

The grammar of the Manipuri language is practically unknown at 
present, and the Europeans who have any acquaintance at all with it 
might be counted on one’s fingers. So far as I know, there is only one 
book on the language, an English-Manipuri dictionary, printed at the 
Baptist Mission Press in 1830, and this is now very scarce. The language 
is to a certain extent a written one, and formerly had a character peculiar 
to itself. Manuscripts in this character still exist, and it is eyen now used 
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211 Manipur for genealogies anti family records, but all ordinary business 
matters are carried on either in Bengali or in Manipur! written in the 
Eeiigali character. I may note that all grammatical forms gi^en hereafter 
are derived from the language as spoken at present, and not from the 
manuscripts, which, I am told, contain many obsolete forms, and indeed 
are hardly intelligible to an ordinary Manipuri. The grammar is very well 
worth studying ; and as it contains many poculiarities which are found as 
well in the allied dialects of tbe Kookies and the Koupuis, a tidbe of IsTagas 
who inhabit parts of Manipur and Kaeliluir, it seems probable that the lan- 
guage of the Lushais and several of the Naga tribes may be derived from the 
same stock. But we hardly know enough of these dialects to pronounce an 
opinion yet ; however even if we grant that they are originally branches of 
the same stem, they have varied so much that they are now distinct languages 
and not mere dialects, and a knowledge of one is of very little use in learn- 
ing another, a Kookie speaking his own language cannot be understood by 
a Naga, or a Manipuri by either. 

One of the first peculiarities which strikes one is the double possessive 
which is prefixed to certain nouns; thus — 


aigi ipa 

my hither 

nangi napa 

your father 

m^gi mapa 

his father 

aigi ikok 

my head 

nangi nak ok 

your head 

magi makok 

his head 


In these words the possessives i, and are prefixed in addition to 

the usual forms aip nanp, and md^ ; is of course the Manipuri for father 
in the abstract, but practically it is never used except in the forms ipa, napc% 
and mapl Tins peculiarity is as a rule confined to words signifying rela- 
tionship as mother, brother, sister, and the like, and to those which signily a 
part of the body as hand, foot, ; and it is also used with a few words in 
very common use, as i/um a honsQ,pot a thing. It is not generally used with 
words of two syllables, but there are exceptions, as ^ aigi iraipak’ my country, 
instead of ‘ aigi laipak.’ These are general rules only, for nothing but con- 
stant practice can teach precisely in what words it should or should not be 
used. ■ ■ 

The Kookies use Jea^ and a in the same way ; e. y*, — 


kapa 

my fatlier 

napa 

your father 

apa 

his father 


Dut they carry it a step farthei* than the Manipuris, for they apply it even 
to verbs ; as : . ~ 
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Iceiikamovi HiaTeseea 

nang namum you have seen 

amaku amuye he has seen 

Verbs. 

The conjugation of the Manipuri verb, in its primary form, is simple 
enough, but is rendered somewhat difficult by the number of verbal forms, 
such as participles, and also by the great differences in the negative and 
interrogative forms. 

The verbs are notliing more than a series of roots to which terminations 
are attached in the simplest way. Thus the voot chat signifies go”, c7n1== 
eat, = love, liai = say ; but these roots are never found alone in this 
form except in composition, in such words as icmingha == wishing to hear 
where — hear, ning + the termination ha = wishing. The forms in common 
use, which are nearest the original roots, are chatjya^ cliabd^ 'jydmba^ Jiaihi% <&c^ 
They are nothing more nor less than verbal nouns, wliether adjectives or 
substantives, though more generally used as adjectives or to qualify a 
sentence, as Mai asidci laibd^ residing in that village. These forms in. 
the feminine are changed into and as ydmnd phajali mipi, a very 
beautiful woman ; atmibi Icoiihi a woman called Atumbi. The 

forms a and are the same, the change being merely for the sake of 
euphony. In the same way t and rZ, I and r, and Tc and are constantly 
interchanged. 

We may distinguish six different tenses — a present terminating in li^ 
or ri; a future in Jccmi or gani; an imperative in si ; and three past tenses 
terminating in le or lure or rure^ and lammi or rammi. The latter refers 
to a thing done some time ago. It is a kind of aorist. The form in lure 
refers to something done just now, it might be called imperfect, and the form 
in le is a simple past and resembles the perfect : it answers to such forms 
as, went, did, saw, in English. 

The forms in le and hire seem to be often interchanged. In giving 
names to the tenses, I have done so more to distinguish one past tense from 
another than with any other object, as I do not mean that the perfect, 
imperfect, and aorist, are exactly represented by the tenses here given, but 
there is a considerable resemblance. 

The participles are perhaps the most difficult part of the verb. There 
are no less than ten different forms, and it is often no easy matter to know 
which form should be used. There are two present partieij)les ending in 
clana and Miana, There appears to be little if any difference between them ; 
for they are used only with the present and imperative tenses, as go there 
and see him’, dsilcd chattana {or chatMdana) malidlcgyoo gengiu 

The past participles are two, ending in ladana and ludana. They are 
only used in reference to an action which is completely finished, and there 
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appears to be little difference between them. They are only used in con- 
junction with a past tense, e. y., when I went there, I saw him, amd dsiM 
chatMdana onaliaJc^oo aind 

The future participle ends in lagd. It is said to be used only with the 
first person, the present participle in dam being used in its place with the 
other persons, but there appeal's to be some doubt about this. 

* When I go there I will see him’, aind dsilcd chatlagd maliaJc'poo 
* uganL 

The next participle ending in aladi is used with the future to imply 
a doubt, whereas the form in lagd implies a certainty or fixed intention. 
‘ If I go there, I will see him’, Tomning amasimg aind dsikd Ghatlahadi 
malidlcjgoo aind iiganL 

The form in Icadalagi is used to express a purpose, but only in the first 
person, as ‘ I am preparing to go’, aind cJiatJmdahagi touri. 

The *form in nanahd is used in exactly the same way, but only in the 
2nd and 3rd persons, as, ‘ you make preparations to go’, nang cTiatnanald 
tourang ton. 

The participle showing time is formed by adding lingaidd to the root# 
It means at the time of doing a thing, as ‘ when I was going there, I saw 
him’, aind dsikd cliatlingaidd maJiakpoo aind urammi. 

The last participle is formed by adding jpanind to the root, and its 
meaning is ‘ from having done so,’ ^ because I have done so.’ ‘ From 
having gone to that place I know all dhout W / 72 ia^ ham dsikd aina 
cliatfa^ivnd pimnaonak amd kangi. 

The causal form is made by the addition of to the root, thus Ica^igM 
= to know ; kangliaTbd = to make to know. This form is conjugated in 
the same way as an ordinary verb. 

The general rule for the formation of the negative is to insert da or d 
between the termination and the root ; hut the d is in some tenses inserted in 
the middle of the termination, and in the present tense the termination li is 
changed into loi in the negative. The formation will be more clearly under- 
stood from the conjugation given hereafter, as there are considerable vari- 
ations in some tenses, for which it is difficult to lay down exact rules. 

The Kookies insert W in much the same way; thus ‘ I will see’, 
Teen venge^ ‘I will not see’, ken vehmge ; ^ see’, ven; ‘ do not see’, 
7/ehim, 

The interrogative is always denoted by the syllable ra, which is varied 
in different tenses into drd and hrd, but this will be more clearly seen from 
the conjugation given. The interrogative rd is often used without a verb, 
and is simply attached to a noun substantive, in such phrases as ‘ is this 
woman your sister ?’ asi mngi naclial rd ? Where ra is attached 

directly to the substantive ohal without the intervention of any verb. 
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The conjugation of the verbs in the j)hiral is in all cases exactly the 

same as in the singular. 

Conjugation of the verl chatpa, to go, 

Peeseot Tei^se. 


I go 

Ai chatli 

You go 

Nang chatlu 

He goes 

Ma chatli 


Futube, 

I will go 

Ai chatkani or chatke 

You will go 

Nang chatlu 

He will go 

Ma chatkani 


Impeeative. 

Let me go 

Chatsi 

Go 

Chatlu 

Let him go 

Chatsanu 


PeePect, 

I went 

Ai chatle 

You went 

Nang chatle 

He went 

chatle 


Aoeist, 

I went 

Ai chatlammi 

You went 

Nang chatlammi 

He went 

Ma chatlammi 


Impeeeect. 

I was going Ai chatlure 

You were going Nang chatluyi 

He was going Ma chatlure 

Pabticipees. 

Chatkidana, chattana 
Chatludana, chatladaiia 


Going 

Having gone 

When I go (used only in 1st 
person) 

Eor the sake of going (1st 
j)erson only) 

For the sake of going 2nd 
and 3rd persons only 

If I go (used in all three 
personsj implies a doubt) 

By having gone, 

At the time of going. 


Chatlaga 


Chatkadabagi 


Chatnanaba 

Chatlabadi 

Chatpanina 

Ohatiingaida 
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JSfeffatke Forms, 

Pbesent. 

Ai cliatloi 
Nang cliatkanti 
Mu, cliatloi 

Futeee. 

Ai cliatlaroi 
Nang cliatkanu 
Ma cliatlaroi 

Impeeative. 

Gliatlanuslii 

Chatkanu or chatliiganu 
Cliattasanu 

Peeeect. 

Ai chatte 
Nang chatkanu 
Ma chatte 

Aoeist. 

Ai chatlamde 
Nang chatlamde 
Ma chatlamde. 

Impeeeect. 

Ai chatludre 
Nang chatludre 
Ma chattare 

Paeticiples. 

Chatiddadana, chattadana 

Ohatludradana 

Ohattraga 

Cliatloidahagi 

Ghattananaha 

Ghatrabadi 

Cliattabanina 

Ghatringaida 

Interrogatioe Forms, 

Peesent. 

Arc you (or he) going ? Chatlihi’a 

Arc you not going ? ' Chatloidra 
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Futube. 

Cliatkera, eliatkadra 
Cbatloidra 
Impebeect. 

Chatliirabra 
Cliatludrabra 

Pebeect. 

Cbatpra 
Cliattabra 

Aobist. 

Cbatlambra 
Chatlamdra 

There is also a past interrogative cliaipage, which is alwa 3 ’s used with 
haf% as hari chatgage ? = why did you go ? Chatlibage is also used mean- 
iDg ^ are you going?’ and chatlibage, meaning ^ did you go ?’ 

There appears to be no interrogative for tlie first person and the forms 
in m are common to both the 2nd and 3rd persons and tlie sing, and plural. 


Will you go? 

.Will you not go ? 

Did 3 mu go ? 

Did you not go ? 

Have you gone ? 
Have jmu not gone ? 

Did you go ? 

Did ^mu not go ? 


Pronouns. 

The personal pronouns are — 

Ai or Ihak = I ; IsFang or naliMi == Thou ; Ma or mahak — He 
The plural forms are — aikhoi, nakhoi, and makhoi. The forms ending in 
liiih are either emphatic or honorific. All the pronouns are declined in the 
same way, a. g. 


Horn. 

Hang 

Thou 

Gen. 

Hangi 

Of thee, thine 

Dat. 

Hanganda 

To thee 

Acc. 

Hangboo 

Thee 

AhL 

Hangd^i 

From thee 

Nom. 

Hakhoi 

You 

Gen. 

Nakhoigi 

Of you 

Dat. 

Hakhoida 

To you 

Acc. 

Hakhoiboo 

You 

AbL 

Hakhoidagi 

From you 


Flural 


The other pronouns are mi and and masi and ^ncula^ that. 

There is also an interrogative pronoun hand or Jcandno who ?, which is 
declined in the same way as the personal pronouns. 

There are no relatives in the language, and sentences containing a rela™ 
live are expressed very awkwardly by using a verbal noun with the demon- 
strative acln^ thus — Where is the book which I gave you yesterday ? 
Gnarmig aim mngandd ‘pikhiba lairih adu kaklano ? 
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Whatever work you do is well done == Nangna toala thahak adn fimi” 
mmalci)haL 

Founs substantive. 

These are very simple, and an example of one will serve for the whole 
language. There is really only one gender in use, hut the masculine sex 
in animals is distinguished by the addition of lala^ and the feminine by 
the addition of amom; thus sagol di horse, gmerally c== a 

stallion, and sagol-mnom = a mare ; and in men by the addition of oiijm 
and Qiiipi, thus maclia-nt^a = a son, and = a daughter. 

The plural is indicated by adding sing^ but for tilings without life 
^imnamalc is generally used, which simply means all.’’ 

The termination gi is used as a genitive in every sense ; da is used as 
the dative and also as a locative, both of time and place ; thus yimnda == 
in the house; nongmagi nimitta == on a certain day. The termination 
1)00 is generally an accusative, hut occasionally it is used as a dative, though 
this does not appear to be considered quite correct. 


Singular Fom. 

Mi 

A man 

Gen. 

Migi 

Of a man 

Dat. 

Mida 

To a man 

Acc. 

Miboo 

A man 

Abl. 

Midagi 

From a man 

iPlural Fom. 

Mising 

Men 

Gem 

Misioggi 

Of men 

Dat. 

Misingda 

To men 

Acc. 

Misingboo 

Men 

AbL 

Misingdagi 

From men 


Adjectives. 

Fo separate class of words is known in Maiiipnri as adjectives, but the 
verbal forms in ha are used instead, and they can generally be conjugated 
indifferently as verbs or adjectives, but sometimes with a slightly different 
meaning; jgliaha mi ama — a good man, ivangha u ama == a high 
tree, while, the man is good = mi mi gyliai^ the tree is high == u 
an todngi. When verbals in ha are used as adjectives, an initial a is often 
prefixed, thus ajgliaba or goJiaha, amangha or wdngbd, are used indifferently. 
In the feminine the final ha is changed into hi. There is no change in the 
plural. Some adjectives are merely the negative forms of their opposites 
%\\m> ])liaUaha^ bad, is merely the negative Qi^liaha^ good. 

It is extremely probable that there may be some errors in the above, 
although I have done my best to ensure correctness. I am very doubtful 
especially about the difference in meaning between the three different forms 
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of tlie past tense ancVtlie interrogative forms. I fanc}^ tlie ililanipuris tlieni- 
selves often confuse these forms, and it is extremely difficult in a practically 
unwritten language like Manipnri, to obtain accurate information on minute 
points of grammar. 

Bdrali BJmgas of Bengal, ISTo. II.— % De. James Wise. 

It was remarked in a former paper^ that the European and Muhamniadan 
historians are strangely silent regarding the government of Bengal between 
1576 and 1593. That the country was ruled tweire governors, called 
Ehuyas, the facts embodied in that paper satisfactorily proved, and on 
examining the writings of early European travellers and missionaries further 
particulars regarding these governors are obtained. 

Jarric,t who derived bis information from tbe Jesuit fathers, sent to 
Bengal in 1599 by the Archbishop of Goa, mentions that the “ prefects” of 
the twelve kingdoms, governed by the king of the Pathans, united their 
forces, drove out the Mughuls, “ et suum quisque tyrannice regnum invasit ; 
adeo ut nulli hodie pareant, aut tributum pendant. JSTon se tamen dixere 
reges, etsi regium splendorem praeferant, sed Boiones, quasi forsan Prin- 
cipes. Plisce turn Patanii, turn Bengal ani indigen ae parent : quorum 
tres etlmicas superstition es servant, Chandecanius, Siripuraims,‘ et Baca- 
lanus ; reliqui novem Mahometanes : etsi et rex AiTaeaiins, quern Mogo- 
siornm regem dicunt, partem Bengalae occupet. 

B’AvityJ copies this description of Bengal, but gives a few additional 
particulars of these twelve sovereigns, as he calls them. The most power- 
ful, he informs us, were those of Siripur et Chandecan, mais le Masandolin 
ou Maasudalin,” is the chief. This is evidently the primitive way of spell- 
ing Masnad-i- All, the title of T'sa Khan of Khizrpur. 

One of the earliest travellers and writers on Bengal was Sebastien 
Manriqne, a Spanish monk of the order of St. Augustin, who resided in 
India from 1628 to 1641. On his return he published his Itinerary, § in 
which he states that the kingdoms of Bengal are divided into twelve pro- 
vinces, to wit, “ Bengal, Angelim, Ourixa, Jagarnatte, Chandekan, Medi- 
nipur, Catrabo, Bacala, Solimanvas, Biiliia, Daca, Ragamol.” The king 
*of Bengal, he goes on to say, resided at Gaur. He maintained as vassals 
twelve chiefs in as many districts (en la doce provincias doce r%ulos sus 

^ Joiimal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLITI, for 1874, Part I, p. 197. 

t R. P. Petri Jarrici ‘‘Thesaurus rerum Indicarum”, Col. Agrippiiiae, Anno 1615. 

X La Monde ou la description generate de ses quatres parties, &c., compose par 
Pierre L’Awty, Seigneur de Montmartin, S. Paris, 1643, fol. 

§ “Itinerario de las Missiones que hisso el Padre F. Sebastien Mamique,” en 
Boma, 164^. 
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Yasallos), whom the natives call the twelve ^'^Boioties de Bengala, los 
quales estan oy todos sugetos al Imperio Mogalano, por giierras civiles 
que tubieron entre si despuds de la ruiiiaj y total clestruccioii del Empe- 
raclor de Bengala.” 

It is impossible to accept as correct the above list given by Maiiriqiie* 
We doubt that Orissa, Jagarnath, and Medinipiir, ever had separate 
rulers ; and the name Bengala seems to recall the fabulous city on which so 
much was written by the travellers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Catrabo is Katrabo, now a ‘‘ tappa’’ on the Lakhya, opposite 
Khizrpur, and which for long was the property of the descendants of ’Isa 
Khan. Solimanvas is perhaps Salimbabad in Baqirganj, a parganah 
which was never included in the territory ruled over by the Chandradip 
family. 

In the description of the East Indies by Clemente Tosi,'^ he mentions 
“ Katabro, capo d’lma provincia,” and goes on to say “ eritornando in dietro 
per la riva del fiume si vedono un dopo I’altro Siripur, Noricul, e Tamboli, 
“ ne cui porti per esser frequentati habitano: et continuando il camino 
“ contra la corrente del fiume vegonsi clalla stessa parte Solimanvds e 
“ Bacala, citta ambedue metropoli di due Provincie.” This passage seems 
to confirm the supposition that Salimabacl is Solimanvds. 

Finally, Purchas describing Sondipf in 1602 gives us some insight 
into the civil war then waging between different nations at the months of 
the Megna. When Bengal was conquered by the Mughuls, they took pos- 
session of the island, but Cadaragi [Kedar Eai of Siipur] still claimed it as 
his rightful property. The Portuguese captured it ; but this roused the 
anger of the king of Arrakan, who sent a fleet to drive the Portuguese out, 
and Cadaray (Kedar Eai), which they say was true Lord of it, sent one 
hundred Cossi (kosahs) from Siipur to help him. The combined fleets 
were defeated, and the Portuguese entered into a treaty with Kedar Eai. 
Carnalius, the leader of the Portuguese, took his disabled vessels to Sripur 
to refit them. There he was attacked by one hundred kosahs under com- 
mand of Mandaray, a man famous in those parts.’’ The Mughul fleet 
was defeated and its admiral Mandaray killed. 

These authorities advance our knowledge considerably. The Bliuyas, 
according to them, bad been dependants of the king of Gaur, but had 
acquired independence by force of arms. They refused to pay tribute, or 
to acknowledge allegiance to any one. From being prefects appointed by 
the king, they had become kings, with armies and fleets at their command, 

* Deir India Oiientale descrittione geografica et liistorica, del P. Ahhato D. Cle- 
mente Tosi, Poma, 1669. 

t Fiu‘clias, His Pilgrimage, p, 613 . 
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ever ready ' to wage war against each other or to oppose the invasioB, 'of 
Poiliignese pirates and Mag freebooters. 



Mote on MaUstlum near Bagicrd (Bogra), Bastern Bengal-^^Bg G. X 

Q’Doioeli/, C. S. 

Mahdsthan Garh is the name of a place famous in the earliest 
Hindu traditions of this part of India, and also of interest in later times 
as a Muhammadan shrine of great sanctity. It is situated seven miles 
north of the Civil Station of Bogra, in 21^ 57' north latitude and 89^ 25' 
east longitude, and consists of a great mound of earth intermixed with old 
bricks. This is the Hindu Mabastban, wbicb, literally translated, means 
tbe “ great place.’’ Branching out from it north and west are two great 
ramparts, which are continued round to form a quadrangular enclosure, the 
later Musalman Fort or Garh, Dr. Buchanan, in his account of the 
Din'^jpur District, says, ‘Hhe tradition belonging to this District, which is 
referred to the earliest period by the Hindus, is that it was under the 
government of Paras'urama, a very powerful monareh who had subject to 
him twenty-two princes, and wdio lived at Mahasthan Garh in Eajshahi 
The Brahmans, whom I have consulted, consider this personage as the same 
with the sixth incarnation of the god Yishnu, 'who appeared an immense 
number of years ago, and on this account I have placed this tradition first ; 
but the common belief of tbe countiy is that Paras'urama of Mabastban 
was destroyed by a Muhammadan saint named Shah Sultan Hazrat Auliya. 
This does not appear remarkable to tbe Brahmans, as they consider that 
Paras^irama is still on earth and that be now resides in tbe western parts 
of India.” They make no remark on the contradiction necessary in referring 
at once to the earliest Flindu tradition and the Musalman conquest of 
Eastern Bengal. The only other source from whicli I have been able to 
obtain any information about Maliastlian is a selection of popular legends 
called Laghu Bharata,’ put together by a Deputy Collector of this District 
in very high-flown Sanskrit, together with some theories of his own. The 
value of the ’^\mrk may be judged from one of the latter, in which he 
seeks to j)rove that, after the Paiidava war, Sisimag, of the family of the 
kings of Magadha, was an independent sovereign of Mecca in Arabia. With 
regard to Mahasthan he seems ihore correct. He identifies it with 
Barendra, the ca.pital of the country of the Barendra Hindus. In favour of 
this view the only arguments are strong, though simple. The whole country 
between tbe Ganges, tbe Mabananda,, Kamrup, and the Ivaratoya, was 
undoubtedly tbe old Barendra Desha, To the present day, much of it is 
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called ^ Barind’. The locality of the greatest fame, within it is Mahasthaii, 
and the river of the greatest sanctity, the Karatoya. At the same time 
there are evident traces, as I shall afterwards mention, that a considerable 
city existed near Mahasthan, whilst tradition is even stronger on the 
point. At that time who were its rulers, it is impossible to say. All round 
it, however, there are shrines, holy wells and embankments connected with 
the name of Bhima, one of the Pandava brothers. The legend runs that at 
the end of their great contest with the Kauravas, they went into the forests 
of Kamrup to perform the penitential ceremony, called lamhcls, for a year, 
at the end of which time Bhima settled in tlie country of the King Virata, 
who ruled in Matsya Desha, or the Land of the Fish, which included much 
of the present Bogra District, and was so called from the fact that Virata 
was said to be the offspring of bis mother’s amour with a fish. Bhima is 
said to have made a large fortified town south of Maliasthan, which is 
marked by great earthworks altogether about eight miles long, and still in 
places as much as twenty feet high. The whole country between them 
and Maliasthan is in places covered with old bricks. Inside the earthworks 
the bricks are fewer, but outside and east from Maliasthan they are very 
numerous. I am led to tliink that the enclosure was, like the ring forts of 
Italy, a place of temporary refuge not only for the people of the neighboiuing 
town, hut of the country round in times of danger. On one side it was 
protected by the great river Karatoya, and on the other by a deep and 
wide ditch for some four miles long, which still exists and is used for boat* 
trafiie in the rains. These earthworks are called by the people Blmnd^ 
jangal. After Bhima a dynasty of Asuras is said to have reigned in 
the surrounding country, and to have made the shrine at Maliasthan one 
of its most holy places. In Brahmani literature the word ^ Asura’ is used 
very much as we use pagan, and was certainly applied to the Buddhists. 
Dr. Buchanan explains it as meaning * a worshipper of S'iva’ as opposed to a 
worshipper of Krishna. The other explanation is now preferred, particularly 
as it is known that the earlier Pala Rajas, many of the remains of whose times 
are found in this district, were Buddhists. The history of this dynasty 
belongs properly to Dinajpur, hut it may be mentioned in comicction with 
Maliasthan that there is a legend that on a certain occasion twelve persons 
of very high distinction and mostly named Pala, came from the west, to 
perform a religious ceremony in the Karatoya river, but arriving too 
late, settled down on its banks till the next occurrence of the holy season, 
the Narayani, which depends on certain coiijuiiefcions of the planets, and 
was then twelve years distant. They are said to have built numerous 
palaces and temples, dug tanks, and performed other pious acts. They are 
said to have been of the Bhuinhar or Bhaman mmincldr tribe, which iSj 
at the present day, represented by the Rdjas of Banuras and Bhettia. 
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On tlie top of tlie MaMstbau mound tliere lies a figure made seemiBglj 
of limestone, wliicli I was informed by one of tlie of tbe Muliam- 

madan slirine bad been found in a neighbouring marsh. It is the figure of 
a woman, very like what is usually said to be of Buddhist production, but 
is perfectly nude, and it is hard to find any distinguishing sign. The 
back is quite undressed and the lower legs which have no feet are square, as 
if they were intended to fit into holes in some larger piece of stone, probably 
some part of the front of a temple. 

After this time, Mahasthan became a seat of orthodox Hin- 
duism, and the worship of Siva was celebrated with much fervour. 
Within a radius of a mile, a hundred thousand lingm are said to have 
been set up in honour of that god. About the end of the thirteenth 
century, according to the most generally accepted traditions, Mahasthan 
was the capital of a minor Ksliatriya prince, named Parashrania. At that 
time the Muhammadans had conquered Gaur, and driven the last Hindu 
dynasty out of Hadiya, and their arms were beginning to be pushed to 
Eastern Bengal. It was then that a humble faldr or religious mendi- 
cant appeared before Paras lirama, and begged for as much ground as he might 
cover with his cTiamrd^ or skin, kneeling on which he might say his prayers. 
The Hindu prince granted his request, and the/h/cf;*, turning towards the 
west, began to pray. Scarcely bad he done so when the skin began to 
expand, and before be bad done, it covered nearly the whole principality. 
Paras'urdma called his troops together and attacked i\\e fakir, hut to no pur- 
pose, as he and they perished in the battle. Paraslirama had one daughter, 
the beautiful Slla Bevi, whom the conqueror, who bore the name of Shah 
Sultan Hazrat Auliya, now claimed as his prize. The Hindu princess pre- 
tending to accept her fate, found an opportunity of stabbing him, and then 
threw herself into the Karatoya. A steep part of the bank, where there is 
now a flight of stairs, still bears the name of Slla Bevi’s Gliat, and in 
Hindu hymns the favourite name for Mahasthan is ^SllaBvipa’, or the 
Island of Slla. The word ^ island’ draws attention to a change which has 
taken place in the river Karatoya, It at one time divided into two branch- 
es near Mahasthan, re-uniting again about a mile north of tlie present 
town of Bagura. The western branch is now the little stream Siihii. 

There is a title very frequently appended to Shah Sultan’s name, vi^. : 
^ mahl-suwar’, or ‘ riding on a fish’, which is variously explained. The most 
generally given, though not very satisfactory, reason is, that he came in a boat 
shaped like a fish, or with the figure-head of a fish, Avery strange figure 
is still found on the top of the Mahasthan mound, which may he connected 
with this name. There is the figure of a girl with a long fish’s tail, 
altogether presenting the recognized semblance of the mermaid of English 
story. The tail is curved up under the right ann; and is covered with 
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scales. On her liead there are also, what seem to he, large scales instead of 
liair. She is half reclining on her left side, hut on what no one can saj, 
as it is much defaced and partly broken or perhaps only cdiipped. On her 
right shoulder is a large right hand clenched, placed hack downwards with 
the fingers turned up. At first, this seems part of a larger figure from 
which it was broken, hut I found on a piece of limestone which seemed to 
have been at one time the threshold of a temple, a relief, much worn, 
which was precisely the same as the larger one. The relief was three to four 
inches long and the other about two feet square. I cannot pretend to explain 
these forms, but it is quite possible that they are connected with the old 
Hindu times, and may he some reference in stone to the allegory to the name 
of the land of the fish applied to this country. 

All the Muhammadan buildings, some of which by appearance 
and repute are modern, are entirely made of brick, except where stones, 
evidently taken from some older building, are used. I noticed a few small 
blocks of granite lying about. At present, the shrine is approached from 
the Eangpur road on the west by a steep flight of stairs. These are 
evidently of comparatively modern erection, the former approach being 
from the north by a winding path, like those seen on Buddhist topes, which, 
after passing nearly once round the mound leads to a spot midway between 
the tomb of Shah Sultan and a small mosque built some two hundred 
years ago, and where a lai’ge linga^ some three feet and a half wide, still 
lies half buried in the ground. The door entering into the tomb is sup- 
ported on two upright^ of stone, on each of which a word or two in De- 
van agari is still to he seen, though they are in parts so worn as to be unin- 
telligible, I was told by one of the fakirs who live on the mound that 
about twenty years ago an English gentleman carried away to Eangpur a 
large square block of stone, on all four sides of which there were inscriptions — 
he could not say in what character — and figures like the woman-fish above 
mentioned. This shrine is supported by the largest pir^al holding in the 
district, measuring as it does some 650 acres. It vras granted by a sanad 
given by an Emperor of Dihli. This has been lost, but it is known that the 
grant was recognized and confirmed in the year 1076, Tlijrah, A. D. 1066, by 
^farmdn of the governor of Dhaka. In 1836, proceedings were instituted by 
Government for resumption of this tenure, hut they were abandoned in ISIili 
on proof of the great age of the grant. There are besides other sources of 
revenue. A fair is held at Mahasthan about the middle of April, the 
profits of which (about £60) are made over to the shrine. The midawallls 
of the dargdli are b| the family of the Chaudhaii zamindars of Bihar and 
•'Paikar. ^ 
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(With, a plate.) 

I cannot tell wliat may have been the original position of this little pil- 
lai*, which was brought to me from the neighbourhood of Potnitala in Bi- 
iiajpur. The other three sides are similarly carved to the one which I have 
drawn, but contain no inscription. From its size I should think that it 
was a votive offering, set up in a temple or in the court yard of a temple. 
The Buddhism of the giver is plain, not only from the carving, which re- 
presents Buddha teaching the law, wdth hand uplifted, but from the lower of 
the two inscriptions, which is the well known Buddhist formula, ^ ye dliarni'^ 
ma lieiii prabliaba lietu, etc., eted ‘‘ Of idl things proceeding from cause hath 
Tathagata explained the causes. The great Sramana hath likewise explained 
the causes of the cessation of existence.’* The upper inscription I am not 
Sanskrit scholar enough to read. It seems to give the name of the person 
who presented ^ this stone made pillar’, but to eontaiii no date. The 
character is in that stage of progress towards modern Bengali, whieli we find 
in use in the eleventh century of the Christian era. It is more inoderri 
tlian that of the iKmgaclihl copperplate, engraved in the reign of '\"igralia Pal, 
and I should iix its date at the period of one of the last of tlic Pal kings, 
a dynasty whose Buddhism is well known. The pillar was pi’ohably in- 
tended to represent a Buddhist stiipa, and before it was broken, probably 
bore three umbrellas, one above another. 
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In all south-eastern Dinajpnr, and the neighbouring parts of Bogra, re- 
mains of Buddhism and of the Buddhist Pal kings are numerous. It was in 
this neighbourhood that in the seventh century the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen« 
Thsang found the Buddhist court of Paundra-Yarddhana, which I identify 
with Yarddhana-kuti, the residence of a very ancient family, close to Govind- 
ganj, on the Karatoya. Mr. Fergusson, in his paper on Hiouen-Thsang, quotes 
from an account of Pundra Desa in the fourth volume of the Oriental Quar- 
terly Magazine, that Yerddhana Kuta, governed by a Yavana, or Musal- 
man, was one of the chief towns of Nivritti, comprising Dinajpur, Eangpur, 
and Koch Bihar, and consequently the eastern half of Hiouen-Thsang’s 
kingdom of Paundra-Yarddhana. If the Pal kings were not the rulers of 
Bengal in the time of Hiouen-Thsang, little more than a century elapsed 
from his visit before they became so. They resided in the part of the country 
of which I am speaking, and may have continued to do so for some time after 
the Sen dynasty had established itself at Bikrampur, near Dhaka. Dharmma 
Pal, whose fort still bears his name, more than seventy miles north of Yard- 
dhana-Kuti, and other Pal kings, were ruling east of the Karatoya long 
after Bengal had been subdued by the Sens, before whom indeed the Pals 
probably retreated by degrees to the north-east, and were supplanted with- 
out any great catastrophe. Had the Sens signally defeated the Pals, 
and violently dispossessed them, I cannot but think that there would have 
been some trace of such an event in history. 

Be that as it may, the Pal kings and their Buddhism have left their 
traces plentifully in this corner of Bengal. First, thirty^two miles W. S. W. 
from Govindganj, in a village called Paharpur, or ‘ the Town of the Hill 
is a tail brick mound which was once a Buddhist sfupay and, so far as I 
know, the only one of importance in this part of the country. Dr. Bucha- 
nan has described it in his account of Dinajpur. It is, he says — “ An im- 
“ mense steep heap of bricks, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet 
in perpendicular height, covered with bushes, and crowned by a remark- 
“ ably fine tree.’^ Halfway up, Dr. Buchanan saw three lax'ge rough stones, 
but without an inscription ; for these I searched in vain. ‘‘ On the summit 
is a small chamber of brick, with a door facing the east and a small 
niche towards the west. This is said to have been the residence of a 
“ Muhammadan hermit, which is very probable. The heap of bricks, or hill, 
“ as it is called, has been surrounded by a square rampart, the ruins of which 
contain many bricks, and each side may be 400 yards in length. The 
‘‘ rampart is overgrown with trees, but the space between it and the hill 
‘‘ is clear, contains some small tanks, and indications of brick buildings, 
especially towards the corners of the rampart. The thickness of this 
‘‘ would induce one to believe that the place might have been a fortress ; 
but no ditch can be traced, and the heap, which is by far the most re- 
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« markable part of tbe ruin, could not have answered for defence. I am 
« tberefore inclined to believe that it has been a temple, and its great steep- 
ness and height induce me to suppose that it has been solid, like man}- of 
the temples of Buddha in Ava and Nepal ; for a hollow temple, of which 
«« the roof had fallen in, would be much flatter. My conjecture is confirmed 
by the vicinity of the several places which are said to have belonged 
to the Pal family, who were worshippers of Buddha.” 

I have no doubt but that Dr. Buchanan is correct, and the rampart 
round, I think, was probably raised, as usual in this low lying country, as a 
foundation for buildings, which buildings would be the monastery, sur- 
rounding the 

Only five miles W. N. W., at the curious subterranean place of worship, 
called Jogighopa, I saw stone carvings of undoubted Buddhist origin. On 
one slab, twenty- one inches long, was carved Maya -Devi, recumbent, with 
the baby by her side and attendants round her. With it was a slab, 40 inches 
high, with a relief of Narayana Chaturhhuja, hearing the shank, yada, lotus, 
and disc, showing that the Buddhist carving had been preserved by the 
votaries of a later religion. The carvings were singularly perfect. In a 
field near the thana of Khyetlal, said to have been a residence of the Bord- 
dhoiikuti zamindars, who once owned all Khyetlal, I saw carvings correspond- 
ing curiously with those at Jogighopa. The carvings at Khyetlal are 
four. They are set up in a field as objects of worship. One, if not two, are 
Buddhist, the others are S'aiva sculptures of a later date. 

Pirst, on a slab 32 inches by 14, Maya Devi in high relief ; the head 
rests on the left hand, the right knee is bent ; the baby, the infant Bud- 
dha, is on a pillow below, a small figure is at each end of the bed, and on a 
scroll above are ten little seated figures. This is probably as early as the 
ninth or tenth century. 

Second, on a slab 12 inches by 9|-, a relief of a figure seated on a lotus. 
He lias two arms only. The head has disappeared. Below are two figures, 
one blowing some instrument, the other holding something like a scarf. I 
think this may be a Buddha. 

Third, on a slab 23 inches by 14, is a relief of a pair dallying. The 
male is four- armed, and under him is a hull, under the female a lion. I 
conclude that they represent Siva and Parvati. 

Fourth, on a slab 38 inches by 20, a sculptured figure, partly in relief, 
partly in the round, of a deity erect on a lotus. It is much mutilated, and 
I am not sure whether there were originally fouj arms or six. Below are 
two pairs of small female figures, and above one flying, the corresponding 
corner being broken off. On each side of the principal figure, facing out- 
wards, is the well known device of the Lion, rampant on a small crouching 
Elephant, of which I have long tried to discover the historical significance. 
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It evidently belongs to a later period than that of the Buddhist kings. 
This last sculpture is almost exactly similar to the one at JogighopEj called 
^^arayana Chatiirbhiiia, which has also the device of the lion and elephant. 

It is quite edear that the S'aiva worshippers preserved the Buddhist 
sculptures of an earlier age with their own. Whence tliese remains were 
taken it is impossible to conjecture. The only traces of antiquity near 
Ivhyetlal are cei'tain inequalities, said to have formed the site of a residence 
of the Borddlion-kiiti zamiudars, hut they contain scarcely any bricks, and 
appear to be comparatively modern. Near the sculptures are the S'aiva 
lingam and arglia^ and close by was found a granite pillar, which I caused 
to be set up at the corner of the tbana compound. 

North-east from Panchbibi tbana, and eleven miles N. N. E. from 
the Paliarpur on the banks of the Tulsiganga, is the shrine of 

Nimay Shah, a Muhammadan saint of great sanctity. The place is called 
Patharghata from the number of stones collected in the river. I made my 
way to this place with great difficult^q and my visit was very disappointing 
from the density of the jungle and an attack of fever. As I left the shrine, 
I came face to lace with a large leopard, whom I woke up from his siesta 
under a tree. I saw quite enough to satisfy me that this formed no exception 
to General Cunningham’s rule that the erection of a Muhammadan mosque 
always implies the destruction of a Hindu temple. There is a decided 
mound of bricks, wliicb has evidently been much reduced by taking material 
for the Muhammadan buildings, which have been rather extensive, but if, as 
I think likely, the mound has been a Buddhist stu^a, it must have been 
a much smaller one than the one at Paharpur, unless indeed, the main part 
of the original stujM has been cut away by the Tulsiganga, which might 
account for the great number of stones in the bed of the river. Among 
them I found the head and shoulders of a colossal statue of Buddha, 

About a mile to the north-west, at a place called Mali {pur, the 
heavy jungle covers the remains of many masonry buildings, which Dr. 
Buchaiiai) was told had been the I’esidence of Mahi Pal, while similar 
ruins at ’Atapur, close by, were said to have been the palace of Usha Pah 
I could hear of no traditions of the Pals when I was in the neighbourhood. 
On the actual spot there are no inhabitants. Nevertheless, the name of 
Mahi Pal is certainly suggested by the name Mahipur, as it is by 
numerous other names, from the tank of Mahi Pal Dighi, forty-live miles to 
the northwest, to Mahiganj in Ilangpur, fifty miles N. N. E. from the 
great It may be traced in several places called Mahiganj, Mahipur, 

or Maliinagar, and perhaps in the name of Mahi Santosh, given to the site 
of a Muhammadan shrine on the banks of the Atrai, in parganah Santosh, 
evidently occupying the site of a large Hindu town. The inscriptions on 
the tomb are of the date of Barbak Shah. 
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I have mentioned the frequent existence of brick remains in the jungle 
in this neighbourhood. I cannot nearly enumerate all, but I may instance 
the traces of a large town nine miles south of the Paharpur stiqya, tlirough 
which the dSforthern Bengal Eaiiway, now in course of construction, will 
run for some distance. The only clue to its origin with which I am 
acquainted, is the dimension of the bricks, ten inches square by two and a 
half thick. I believe these large bricks are assigned to the Buddbist 
period. The only piece of sculpture I saw was a brick carved in relief, in a 
stvle wdiich I consider not earlier than the last half of the seventeenth 
century, hut the town is certainly much older than that. 

There are remains at Nayanagar on the Karatoya, twenty miles north 
of the called a Eajbari. I have not seen them, but at Bagjona I 

saw a handsomely carved stone lintel, six feet by ten and a half inches, and 
seven inches thick, said to have been brought from Il^ayanagar. It bore no 
figures or inscriptions. 

Close to Jogigbopa are extensive brick remains, said to have been the 
palace of Dev Pal ; whether the Dev Pal of the Hunger plate or not 
I will not say, hut certainly he of the Ahngachhi plate. Bhimla Devi, 
daughter of Dev Pal, is said by the ignorant pujdris to be represented by 
one of the Jogigbopa carvings. A mile to the south-west, at Amari, are 
more brick remains, which Dr. Buchanan heard called the palace of Mahi 
Pal. Across the Ml, two miles north-east, at Chondlra, are remains, 
which he was told were those of Chandra Pahs palace j there are more bricks 
at Katak and Dhorol, and indeed in all the country round are iimumerahle 
brick ruins. Seven miles north of the great is the celebrated Buddal 

pillar, set up by a minister of Narayan Pal, and bearing an inscription, in 
which Dev Pal and Sura Pal are mentioned as having preceded Mniy an 
Pal. A dozen miles north of that again was found the Amgaeiilii plate, 
containing a grant by Yigraba Pal, and enumerating his ancestors, Naya 
Pal his father, Main Pal, Dharmma Pal, and others. 

I think it likely that much might be added to our knowledge of 
the Buddbist kings of Bengal, by properly organised research in this 
neighbourhood. The Paharpur stupa might be excavated, and perhaps 
that at the shrine of Niniay Shah, unless it appeared on examination that 
the river had really cut away the central portion of it. I should like also 
to endeavour to trace the old towns, especially those occupied by Muham- 
madan shrines, as at Main Santosh ; for I consider the selection of a site 
for a mosque by tbe early Muhammadans to be an indication that on the spot 
they found plenty of material in Hindu buildings, or in other words that 
the site had been occupied by extensive masonry buildings before the Mu- 
hammadan conquest. 

The sanctity of Jogigbopa, and the Buddlnst carvings preserved 
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there, indicate the remains of the palace of Dev Pal as another place likely 
to reward research. Besides the possibility of finding inscriptions, it would 
he interesting to discover the plan of those great buildings of which the 
granite cornices, mouldings, and pillars, and the delicately carved doorways, 
have been spread far and wide through the neighbouring districts, wherever 
materials were required for new erections. Whether we should succeed in 
finding any such traces of Buddhist buildings is a question I could not 
answer positively in the affirmative ; for it appears that S'aivas have built 
with materials taken from Buddhist ruins, Muhammadans have similarly 
plundered the S'aivas, and have in their turn furnished materials for modern 
Hindu architecture, but I think the experiment would be well worth try- 
ing, and should be glad if I had funds and leisure to devote to it. 


The Mha^sodies of Gamlhlr Mai, the lard of A* D. 1650. — 

John Beames, C. S. 

A short notice of this work has already appeared in the Society’s Pro- 
ceedings for August 1872, but as it possesses considerable interest both from 
a philological and historical point of view, it has been thought advisable to 
reproduce it entire as regards the text, with tentative translations of such 
parts as are translatable. Those parts the meaning of which is not clear 
to me, have been left untranslated, and I hope that scholars in other parts of 
India will kindly offer suggestions as to these (to me) obscure portions. The 
whole work may perhaps ultimately be published in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
but the pages of the Journal seem to be the fitting place for its preliminary 
discussion. 

The work is contained in a little volume of 105 small quarto pages, 
written in rather an indistinct hand, and very carelessly copied. One line 
is run into another, and whole words and passages omitted or hopelessly 
garbled ; but there are so many repetitions, that we are fortunately able to 
restore some of the garbled passages by comparison with other places where 
the same phrases recur. Some of the characters, especially compound ones, 
are so badly formed, that I can only guess at their meaning. 

The poems are not a continuous history, but short songs or rhapsodies 
in praise of Raja Jagat Singh, such as are sung by bards at the feasts and 
festivals of native princes, and the historical events are hinted at rather than 
detailed ; they were evidently well known to the bard’s hearers and therefore 
needed no further description. 

Mr. Blochmann has kindly furnished me with a note on the Rajas of 
Nurpur and a translation of the Muhammadan historian’s account of Raja 
Jagat Singh’s rebellion from the Padishahnamah. These will form a fitting 
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introduction to the poem itself, and the allusions therein will be easily 
understood by reference to the historical narrative. 


The E-a'ja's of IJ^u'rpu'r. 

Niirpiir lies K W. of Kangrah, on the Jabbarkhad, a small tributary 
of the Chakkl river, which flows into the Biah. Its old name Dhameri 
the “ Tammery” of De Laet and other old travellers, was changed to 
Nurpur by Baja Basu in honor of JSFuruddin Muhammad Jahangir. Mu- 
hammadan Historians generally call the Eajas of Nurpur ‘‘ zamindars of 
Mail and Pathan’h Mau was one of their strongholds, and was destroyed 
by Shahjahan *, and Pathan, or Paithan, is the same as Pathankot, west 
of Burpur. Pathan is mentioned in the Ain as a parganah of the Bari Duab, 
containing 199,872 bi'g’hahs, yielding a revenue of 7,297,015 dams (40 dams 
= 1 Akbarshahi Eupee), and furnishing 250 horse and 2000 foot; and 
Dhameri is quoted as yielding 1,600,000 dams, and furnishing 60 horse, 
and 1300 foot. 

The zamindars of Mau and Pathan are first noticed in the very be- 
ginning of Akbar’s reign, when Eaja Bakht Mall is mentioned as a sup- 
porter of Sikandar Sur, whom Akbar, in 965 A. H., besieged in Mankot. 
When Bakht Mall saw that SikandaPs cause was hopeless, he paid his re- 
spects in the Imperial camp, and accompanied, after the surrender of Mankot, 
the army to Labor, where Bairam Khan had him executed on the ground 
that he had supported Sikandar Sur, As successor Bairam appointed his 
brother Takht Mall, I am not sure whether the names of these two Eajas 
are correct, or whether the first should be called Takht Mall and the second 
Bakht Mall ; for in every MS. of the Akbarnamah that I have seen, the 
two names (which differ only in the diacritical points) are continually 
interchanged. 

Nearly thirty years later, we hear of Eaja Basil as reigning Zamindar 
of Mau and Pathan. It is not stated how he was related to Bakht Mall 
and Takht Mall ; but the historians of the reigns of Shahjahan and Aurang- 
zib look upon him as the founder of a new line, and give the following 
genealogical tree — 

Eaja Basil of Nurpur (dies 1022). 


(1.) Suraj Mall. (2.) Madhu Singh. (3.) Jagat Singh (dies 1055). 

A ' 

( ^ ^ vv ,,V,f 

1. Eajrup (dies 1077). 

2. Bhao Singh (Murid Khan). 
The last, Bhao Singh, in the beginning of Aurangzih^s reign, turned 

Muhammadan, and received the name of Murid Khan. His descendants, 
according to the Madsir ul-Umm'd still hold Shahpur, N. W- of Nurpur, 
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near the Eavi, and ‘‘'he who becomes Eaia. takes the name of j^rurid 
Khan.’^ 

Eaja Jagat Singh served under Jahangir in Bengal, and in the 13th year 
when Siiraj Mali rebelled, the emperor called him from Bengal, made him a 
commander of 1000, with 500 horse, gave him the title of Eaja, and a 
present of 20,000 Eupees, and sent him to Eaja Bikramajit, who invested 
Kangrah. Tip to the end of Jahangir’s reign, he rose to a command of 
3000, with 2000 horse. 

Under Shahjahan, Jagat Singh retained his mancab, and was in the 
8th year appointed to Bangasli, and two years later to Kabul, wdiere he 
distinguished himself in the capture of Kaiimdad, the son of Jalalah Tarikf, 
the Afghan rebel. In the 11th year of Shahjahan’s reign, when ’All Mar- 
dan handed Qandahar to Shahjahan, and Sa’id Khan ( ) was sent 

from Kabul to drive away the Persians, Jagat Singh commanded the hard- 
wal, or vanguard. Arrived at Qandahar, Jagat Singh was ordered to 
conquer Zamin-Bawar ; he accompanied afterwards the army to Bust, 
where he distinguished himself. In the 12th year, he paid his respects at 
Labor, received several presents, and was appointed Paujdar of Upper and 
Lower Bangash. Whilst he ■was there, his sou Eajrup rebelled, as will be 
seen from the following free translation from the Bddishdlmdmah. 

The Conquest of Mau and Kii'rpu'r under Sha^hjaha'n. 
{Bddislidlmdmahy Ed. BibL Indiea, II, pp. 2371f.) 

In the 12th year of Shfihjahan’s reign, when Shahjahan was at Labor, 
he appointed Eajrup, eldest son of Eaja Jagat Singh of Mau, Eaujclar of the 
Daman i Koh i Kangrah and collector of the ]^eshhash due by the several 
petty hill states. In the following year, when the emperor wuis in Kashmir, 
Eajrdp, who acted in concert with his father in Bangasli, rebelled, and 
Jagat Singh, through friends he had at court, expressed a feigned dissatis- 
faction at the misconduct of his son, and requested the emperor to relieve 
him of his duties in Bangash and bestow upon him the office of his son. 
This would give him an opportunity of punishing Eajrup, and of collecting 
the peshkash, which he valued at four lacs of rupees. The emperor gladly ac- 
cepted the offer ; hut no sooner had Jagat Singh arrived in his district than 
he made preparations for rebellion, trusting to the height of his hill forts and 
the impenetrability of the jungles. He fortified especially Tara garb, 
with the view of making it an asylum in days of ill-luck. 

When the news of his rebellious conduct reached the courfc, Shuhjalian 
could scarcely believe it, and sent Kabrai Sundar to Man to report on the 
truth of the rumour. Sundar had an interview with Jagat Singh, and, on 
his return to court, reported that the Eaja was sorry for his misbehaviour ; 
he wished, however, to remain for a year in his district, and would send his 
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son Ri^rop to court to ask for pardon.. Tlie emperor hesitated no longer^ 
and appointed three corps to commence operations against Jagat 
The iirst corps was placed under Sajyid Khan Jahan Barlia,^ who was sup- 
ported by Kazar Bahadur Khweshagi ;t Shamsuddiii, son of Zulhiqar Khan ; 
Raja Ainr Singh of Narwar ; Sayyid Lutf ’Ali ; Jalaluddin Mahmud ; Rao 
Dan Singh Bliadaiiriah ; Mir Buzurg ; Sarmast, son of I’timad Eai ; and 
several other man^abdars, Ahadis, both bowmen and mateblockmen, anti 
zamindar troops. The second corps was commanded by Sa’id Khan Balm- 
diir Zafarjang, together with bis sons and relations, Raja Eai Singh, Iltifat 
Khan pafawij Gokul Das Sisaudiah, Rai Singh Jbala, Kriparam, Nadi ’AH, 
Chait Singh, with other iiian^ahdars and Ahadis, both bowmen and mateh- 
lockmen, and Mushld Beg, Bakhslu of Dara Shikoh, with 1000 horse of 
the Prince’s contingent. The third corps was under Aealat Khan, his 
brother ’Abdulkafi, Muhammad Amin and Muhammad Mumin, sons of Shah 
Quli Khan, and other imperial mancahdars, and Khusrau Beg, an officer in 
the employ of Yarniu ud-daulah [Af^af Khan Khankhanan, brother of 
Niii* Jahan, and father of Miimtaz Mahail] with 1000 horse of his contingent, 
and 500 horse belonging to Islam Khan under their Bakhshi. Tiie whole 
was placed under the command of Prince Murad Eakhsh, who with Rajci 
Jaisingh, Eao Amr Singh, Jan-sipar Khan, Akbar Quli Khan Sultan 
Gakk’har, liari Singh Ratlior, Chandr Man Bundelah, Daulat Kliau 
Qiyamkhani, Rai Kasidas, Khizr Sultan GakkTiar, and Khalil Beg with 
700 xihadis, Nahir Solangi, Baba i Khweshagi, and. other man§abdars, was 
to move from Kabul over Sijalkot to Pathan. 

On the 17th Jumada I., 1051 [Mth August, 1641], the first two corps 
under Sayyid Khan Jahan anci Sa’id Khan assembled at Raipilr and Bali- 
riimpur, waiting for the arrival of the Prince ; and Aealat Khan pushed on 
to Jammu, to collect the zamindaii troops of the District. When the Prince 
arrived, the whole army marched to Pathan. Khan Jahan and SaTd Khan 
had each received valuable presents from his Majesty before leaving ; so had 
Aealat Khan, Rai Singh, Iltifat Khan, Nazar Bahadur Khweshagi, Zulfaqar 
Khan, Shamsuddin, son of Nazar -Bahadur, Raja Amr Singh of Narwar^ 
Gokul Das Sisaudiah, Rai Singh Jhala, and others. One lac of rupees was 
given to Khan Jahan as an advance. As reporter to Khan Jahan’s detaeli* 
ment Sukaii Nazar was appointed, and Qasi Nizama to that of Bahadur- 
.Khan: ■ 

Murad Bakhsh now appointed Sa’id Khan, Raja Jai Singh, and A^Hlat 
Khan, to invest Fort M a u, which lies 8 Jeos from Pathan, and remained 
himself in that town to collect supplies. 

Khan Jahan, on the 2nd Jumada II. [20th August, 1641], left Raipur^ 

Ain translation, pp. 392, 394-. 
t Of Kasiir, L^lior District. 
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in order to march by the Balhawan Pass on Hurpiir. At the 

foot of the pass, he came upon Kajrup. Khan Jaliaii appointed Hajahat Khan 
liardival^ who engaged Kajrup, The obstacles which had been set up at the 
foot of the pass, were forced, and Khan Jahan moved rapidly to Mach hi 
B h a w a n. The enemy had everywhere blockaded the roads ; but a native 
of the district shewed the Imperialists a path, which from its inaccessibility 
had not been obstructed. By this way the army arrived on the l-ith Eajab 
[9th October, 164 j 1] at the summit of a hill, half a Jcos from Htirpur. The 
houses outside the Fort were given up to pillage, and the army encamped at 
the foot of the Fort, The Port, which was well provided with provisions 
and material, was garrisoned by about 2000 mountaineers, mostly armed 
with matchlocks. Khan Jahan opened trenches and commenced the siege, 

Sa’id Khan had in the mean time marched by way of M o u n t H a r a h 

j Jai Singh and A 9 alat Khan along the valley of the C h a k k i 

B i V e r, and both met at Man. The army encamped near Baja Basu’s villa, 
which lies on even ground, but it is joined by means of a hill with Mau 
itself. The roads were everywhere blockaded, and stone barricades with 
towers had been erected. The arrn}^ could only slowly advance, and the 
soldiers had everywhere to ’ cut trenches for j>rotection against the fire of 
the enemies. 

On the 17th Bajab [12th October], Qulij Khan and Bustam Khan 
joined the Prince at Pathan, bringing orders from Court that Qulij Khan 
should march to Mau, and Bustam Khan to Khan Jahan at Hurpur. Be- 
ports had, in the mean time, been received at Court from loyal ^amindars of 
the district to say that the occupation of B u p a r which overlooks Mau, 
was necessary for the complete investment of Mau ; and as Prince Murad 
I Bakhsh reported the same, orders were sent to SaTd Khan to move to Bupar, 
A portion of the troops at Nurpur under ^Hajabat Kh^n as kardiaal, Hazar 
Bahadur Khweshagi, Akbar Quli Sultan Gakk’har, and Baja Man of Gwaliar, 
should join Sa’id’s corps. On the receipt of these orders, Said Khan, on 
Tuesday, 15tli Sha’ban [9th Hovember, 1641], broke up, marched along 
the Hurpur Pass, and halted in the neighbourhood of the Mau Mountain 
on the road to Bupar. He then sent his sons Sa’dullah and ’Abdullah with a 
detachment of men of his own contingent, and Imperial Bifles under Zulfa^ar^ 
from the right and the left, up the mountain to fix upon a site for the camp. 
On reaching the height, they sent a report to Sahd that much jungle would 
have to be cut, if the whole army was to come up. They waited for further 
orders, when they were suddenly attacked by 4i or 5000 matchlockmen and 
bowmen from a neighbouring hill, SaTd sent at once reinforcements under 
his son Lutfullah, and afterwards more under Shaikh Farid and SarandSz 
Khan, Before Lutfullah could join his brothers, he was attacked, and 
received a sword* wound in the right shoulder and a spear-wound in his left 
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am. He was with difficulty taken from the field by Khwajah ^Abdurrah- 
man, son of ’Abdul ’Aziz Haq^shbandi, as the enemies were just disabling* the 
horse. Zulfaqar drove away the enemies who had attacked him, and re- 
treated to Sa’id Khan, and soon after, Sa’dullah and ’Abdullah arrived like- 
wise. Sa’id Khan reached Eupar next day, cut down the jungle for the 
encampment, cut ditches, and set up hedges, to guard against night-attaeks. 
The enemies now collected in large numbers round about, and continued to 
erect fences and throw up obstacles of ail sorts. Sa’id advanced slowly cut- 
ting down the jungle; and on the 21st Sha’ban [15th November], the 
vanguard under Najabat Khan arrived at a pass in the neighbourhood of a 
hostile camp near Eaja Basu’s garden. The enemies were at once attacked, 
from one side by Zulfaqar with the Imperial artillery, and from the other by 
Nazar Bahadur Khweshagi, Shaikh Farid, Akbar Quli Sultan G-akk’har, 
Sarandaz Khan, and Eaja Man, A number of men of Najabat Khan and 
Eaja Man put boards on their heads instead of shields, rushed forward, 
and set fire to a wall made of poles and planks. Several were killed on 
both sides. 

In the night before the 29th Sha’ban [22nd to 28rd November], Eaja 
Man sent about one hundred foot of his own native place to surprise Fort 
C h h a t They killed many enemies, who had left the Fort to oppose 

them, among them the commander. A portion of them occupied the Fort, 
the rest returned to Eaja Man. 

During the day, a bastion (hurj) of Fort Niirpur, which Khsin Jahan 
besieged, was blown up. This happened as follows. Zulfi Ahunzan and 
Aqa Hasan Eumi had laid seven mines in various directions. Six of them 
had been discovered by the besieged, who filled them with water. The 
seventh had been made from the ti^enches of Khan Jahan’s men, and had 
been successfully carried forward to the bastion, a space of three yards only 
remaining undug to the very foundation of the bastion. Khan Jahan’s son 
and his men, from fear that the besieged would detect the last mine too, 
filled it with powder, and sent word to Khan Jahan that the mine was 
ready, Khan Jahan, therefore, gave in the afternoon orders to the men of 
several trenches to be ready for an assault, and to fire the mine. But as 
the mine was incomplete, one side only of the bastion fiew up, whilst the other 
side sank to the ground. But the besieged had been cunning enough to erect 
behind each bastion a wall, which was joined with both ends to the outer 
wall of the Fort. This wall behind the blown up bastion remained unin- 
jured, and no actual breach was effected ; and Sayyid Lutf ’Ali and Jalaluddiii 
Mahmud, who had rushed forward with Khan Jahan’s men, found the way 
closed, and called to the hilddrs to throw down the wall. The besieged think- 
ing that the Imperialists had succeeded in effecting a breach, retreated to the 
inner Fort, keeping up a destructive fire on Lutf ’Ali, who was shot in the 
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luHul. But imfoi'tuiiatelj it got dark, and the stonniug party had to 

In the end of Slia’ban, Bahadur Klian was ordered by his Majesty to 
more from Islampur to Pathan, wliere he met the Prince with 3000 horse 
and tlie same number of foot. On the last of Sha’ban [28rd November],' 
D a m t a 1 [south of Pathankot] was taken by Bahadur Khan, and T i b a r i 
by Allah 'i irdi Khan. The emperor also sent orders that Acalat Khan 
should hasten to Nurpiir and take part in the siege ; and Sayyid Khan 
Jalian, Eustam Khan, and others, together with Bahadur Khan as harawal 
should attack Mau byway of Ganga-thal ; for when Man 

was conquered, it would bo easier to reduce Kiirpur. The Piunce should 
ieare Eao Amr Singh and Mirza Hasan 9afawi in Pathan, and march upon 

Mau and encamp in the pass, where, in former days, ’Abdullah Klnin 
iiaiiadur Iiad eneumped. 

On the Lst Eamazan [24th Norember], the Prince left Pathan for Mau. 
Jagat Singli began now to doubt of .success, and requested Allah Virdi 
Khun to beg the Prince to allow Eajnip an interview: tlie Imperial 
commanders, ^ from envy and hatred towards him, had forced the war on 
him, and their only object was to rob and kill him and liis people. As 
Eajput, be had to defend his military honor ; but as the Prince had now 
himseh come, be wi.shed to submit and send bis son to settle affairs. 

On the 51h Eamazan [2Sth November, 1641], Eajrup with a baiter 
round bus neck appeared before the Prince, who promised to intercede on 
Japit&mghs behalf with his Majesty. But the emperor, to whom the 
rmee sent a report, demanded an unconditional surrender, and Murad 
iiiikhsh Lad to send Eajrup back. 

Sayyid Khan Jalian and Bahadur Khan were now sent by the Prince 
over Gangat’lial to Mau. They moved slowly forward cutting down 
the jungle, and drove away the enemies wlierever they found them. 
M hen they approached strong barricades, they dug trendies, and thus 
raceecded m overcom mg all obstacles. When they readied Mau, Jagat 
S i gh, w^h the bes men of_ his own clan, engaged them in slmrp 
snireTtl'’- Bahadur Klian, nor Khan Jahan, 

bodies nr'tl “T- 'r ^ 

bodies of the slam to step over the trendies dug by the enemies. But 

terc r T 1 of Bahadur Khan’s contingent 

eic killed and wounded, and the same number of the other corps. A lai-e 

number of the enemies also ‘ went to hell.’ All officers fougllt gallantfy. 
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and Bahadur Kliaii had fought, and the other corps should also attack and 
take the Fort hv storm. On the morning of the 20th Eaniazan, therefore, 
[13th December, 1641], the Prince gave the Bakhshis of his osvii men the 
order to make a general assault, and sent vmrd to Khan Jahan and Sa’kl 
Khan to commence the assault on their side. Sa’id Khan delayed, but 
Khan Jahan faithfully rendered excellent service, and Ptustaui Klraii and 
Bahadur Klian and many others distinguished themselves by their gallantrv. 
Triey, from tlieir side, and Eaja Jai Singh, Qulij Khan, and Allah Yirdi 
Khan, from the other side, were firmly resolved to take Man by assault. 
Ik-ija Jai Singh, and Allah Yirdi Khan from the valley, Qulij Khan from 
the left, and the others from the right, succeeded to pass through the jungle, 
and managed to reach the summit of the mountain. In eonseqiienee of the 
eon tinned fights on the preceding days, Jagat Singh had been so weakened, 
that lie called in troops wliich lie had posted to certain places to keep back 
the Imperialists ; and Raja Jai Singh, Qulij Khan, and Allah Yirdi Khan, 
who were nearest to Man, found the ascent easy. The few men that held 
the barricades opposite to them, could not offer serious resistance, whence 
it happened that they entered jMau before Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan 
had come up, Jagat Singh liad before taken his family and treasures to 
Tara garb, and had remained alone in Man ; hut when he saw the luck 
and the successes of his enemies, he took his sons and dependents who had 
escaped the sword, and fled. 

Two days after [15th December, 1641], Acalat Khan reported to the 
Prince that the besieged in Kurpiir, considering Jagat Siuglfs cause hope- 
less after the fall of Man, had at midnight deserted the Foa't, which was 
now in his possession. 

On the 23rd Ramazan [16th December, 1641], the Prince sent Pritlii 
Chand, zammdar of Chainbab, whose father had been killed by Jagat Singh, 
to court. Mau -was left in charge of Raja Jaisingh ; Tiliari was garrisoned 
by Qulij Khan j Damtal by Gokuldas Sisaudiah ; and Pathan by Mirza 
Hasan pafawi. A large detachment was told off to cut down the jungle 
and widen the roads in the neighbourhood of Mau, 

The Prince then returned with Bahadur Khan and Acalat Khan to 
court, when he arrived six days later. 

On 1st Shawwal [23rd December, 1641], the Prince received orders to 
bring Jagat Singh either a prisoner or dead to court. Pritln CIuukI re- 
ceived the title of Raja and a man^ab of 1000, with 400 horse, and was 
ordered to return to Ohambah, to collect his men, and to occupy a hill near 
Fort T^ragarli, the possession of which was necessary before the Fort could 
he taken. Tiiragarh in fact belongs to Chambah j hut Jagat Siugli had 
taken it by force. 

On 5th Shawwal [27th December, 1641], the Piiuee reached Kurpdr 
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with Sayyid Khan Jahan, and sent Sa’id Khan with his sons to Jammu. 
Bahadur Khan and A5alat Khan with nearly 2000 horse were sent to 
Taragarh. Eaja Man Singh of Gwaliw-, the sworn enemy of Jagat Sinwh, 
joined Prithi Chand, in order to attack Taragarh from the I’ear. 

Although the fort was high, and difficult of access beyond all expecta- 
tion, the Imperialists commenced the siege. * * * Jagat Singh seeing 
that he was vigorously attacked from all sides, was now sorry that be had 
rebelled against his Majesty, his benefactor, and addressed Sayyid Khan 
Jahan to intercede for him with the Prince. The Prince recommended him 
to the mercy of the emperor. Taragarh was to be handed over to the 
Imperialists, and was to be destroyed with exception of certain houses 
which al Jagat Singh’s request were to be left as dwelling-places for his 
servants, and as store houses for his property. The fortifications of Man 
and Nurpur were likewise to be levelled. 

^ This was done. Jagat Singh invited Sayyid Khan Jahan to dismantle 
Taragarh. The Sayyid then ordered his relation Sayyid Piruz to destroy 
the Sher Haji bastion and other fortifications. 

On Thursday evening, 19th Zil Hajjah [ilth March, 1642], Jagat Sino-h 
paid his respects to the Prince. Kajabat Khan was ordered to make a 
settlement for the whole district. Bahadur Khan and Apalat Khan were left 
in l^urpur to dismantle the bastions, and the Prince with Sayyid Khan 
Jahan and Jagat Smgh together with his sons went to Court, 

On the 2oth Zil Hajjah, Jagat Singh and his sons, each with a fautah 
round the neck, were presented to his Majesty, Who pardoned them. 

^ On the 19th Muharram, 1052 [10th April, 1642], Eaja Jagat Singh and 
Eajrup, his son. who had escaped the fire of his Majesty’s wrath, were reap- 
pointed to their former mnk and office. Soon after, Jagat Singh went with 
Para Sliikoli to Qandahar, and was made commandant of Qalat. In the 17th 
year of Shahjahan’s reign, Sa’id Khan was made governor of the Cubah 
Md Jagat Singh, ^ who could not agree with him, was sent with the army to 
Badakhshan (1053), whither his son Eajrup accompanied him. He occupied 
Khust, Sarah, and Indrab, and erected between the last two places a strong 
stockade with masonry towers, and successfully repelled the attacks of the 
Uzbaks.^ Leaving a strong garrison in his stockade, Jagat Singh, in Kama- 
zan lOoo, returned to Panjshir, bravely fighting on the road under heavy 
snowstorms. Ill-health compelled him to go to Pashawar, where he died 
in the end of the same year [January, 1646]. 

Eajrup was made Eaja, a commander of 1500, with 1000 horse, and 
was left in possession of his zamiiidaris. But Murshid Quli, the Fauidar 
0 Daman i Koh i Kangrah, in the beginning of 1056, was ordered to take 

away laragarh. He did so, and TMgarh was henceforth garrisoned by 

In^penalists. — - ^ 
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Tiie manuscript belongs to tbe Hon^ble E. 0. Bayley, for wbom it was 
copied from tbe original in bis possession of the Baja of Hurpiir. The copy 
ends abruptly, and it is probable that it has not been completed. The Ejya 
was unwilling to allow the copy to be taken, and now states that the oriri- 
nal has been lost. We must therefore make the best of the present text. 
The work is in two parts, the first part ends on page 57, where the second 
part begins with the words ^ m trwi KM- 

m m iflWWT a ISTow begin the poems of Baja Mandhata, grandson 
of Jagat Singh, son of Bajrfip, Mandhatl” The Muhammadan historians 
do not mention any person as Mandhata : the succession, according to them 
passed from Jagat’s son Eajrup to another son, Bhao Singh, wdio turned 
Musalman, and took the name of Murid Khan. Who this Mandhata was 
is therefore uncertain, but the word is a title rather than a proper name, 
and may therefore be used of some person known to the historians by a diffe- 
rent name. 

I now give text and translation of the invocation and the first twelve 
kavitas. 

11 

%T cf’ft II 
tT^?: WT<T II 

<4 

iTTTJr xTJr |i 
•qTxr XT’? TTs; fw’^rrcr 1 

1 #t ?rT1' Sf’ft XTcf 0 

^ % 11 

WJTcr ViXT 0 

If iT^TXT Xivt T % B 

mfc JTT^ Irr^ i:t: ^ xri% n 

’sfiait xiTcrm^ % 0 

3Trsfcr?r ^rxi ^cr 11 

5 IT%T WxiSiWT % 11 ^ II 

VrtT ^ ?RT^r %T Wllct fif’f II 

«t: % It 

% "gig tre ?:ili xeti^ xfw j v 

i XI% ^ ■STTif! % 8 
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5! ^ Zl'S 11 

^1% f^’Sf xrn't %* 11 

^*1% ■qT^^T'l' % II 

^ JT'ft ?I'5rT^ %Tcr % II *?, !l 

JCTsi^ % ?:t 5IT ^T’f rerwT w -srircr f^’i' ii 

Os. 

cT^Clt^ %r II 

?;Tir wlT ftf'f 11 

^TiT ?f} w’ccr %m %r¥ %T ii 

^irt ^3r ^3 §cr ^ ?gTicr sim ii 
^ Wii" TJ5 gwsft %T II 
51^1% % ^5r5f% II 

^ rex w 'fxm ^xx^T'il' %r II ^ 11 

?:% ^TfT^i II 

fi^X ^51 ^Tlt ^ II 

13:% iTvr -cn^i ht'^t ii 

% xri: % I! 

^ iriT ^T^JT surer f^i- II 

tif (Bx^ ^iH Tx^srr wx’ft ^ ii 

^ 5i¥t 1:?% ^T% 11 

^ tner^fx^ ’trwr •qfTcr^rx’^t ^ ii s ii 

B[% %!?: sfjT 5r^r % stjicx ftf't ii 
^ %* w^urir "BUiia ^r® b 

wz wt%’ ^r^ ws' % mi ii 

0% ■ ^ Os ' . ' *. 

^ ^rpi %% -BTSf 11 

sB'fcT jfwti; ^ ^cx 11 

%* 3f5n:xsr %5 %' ^ir w^% ii 

■^r?: mt wrsr ^xsi %cr %T-ct %i !i 
f %r jx^ tiff 5rx% ii y. ii 
fwsr ?ri3^x^x f^^x % w f^fitx 
«t % ^’W ^TeX % 11 
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fifcT wtct % ii 

5CT5II cT ww^ 3f«tT 11 

%5:^ % %T TcT % 11 ^ II 

srI 3tt^ ^ ^ p¥?;?{ #1$ B 

tiK xrrcr^T^^T ^ h 

% sfttr ii 

3rT¥ ^ B 

^ »iT^ fwcr ii 

’fT T?:55 JT^ TTi^l; II 

^ %r ^^1^3 %§r ?^c 5R^ 3RrT»R ii 
^cT ^ sTjrcfr sr ii « « 

-gj^r 7§R Jim ^ar ^is *rT^ il 
%% gr?T-?;TC3 JTT^ %i% 5rf% tt’t %t u 
^U3 ^r ^ ^rti II 

#r?; iJt^T wpr ii 

%% tre %cr5R i-itt^ nir ii 

#i ^Ttr w 51 ^ri^i ti a 

^1 %Tfr Tfim 11 

sfjrwT 5r ww 5T^^r% tt ii ^ B 

ws- ^?I5;T3- #k W[% % 'f ^JT II 

’fir ^ 5}%t TjiTj i[w ^li^T % il 
ffx 5:1^ ^ il 

%T iSH 3r=f ^WT ^ % II 

3fin • 5 ;% W 5f if#! WW 11 

ariw ■^TT’f W’ft 5ixtr% ^ li 

■Sftww wwra W^r W3T if ■Sf^TcT f^’f II 

%%T fqix t ^32cl %iT TT'^TilT % 11 4 || 
llfil^TIl 

^ orxfcTT •srJT 50ts: ftrtr trar arra ^t: 5 ^ « 

ftf% ^sriTcr lifi; ^ aft?:*! n 
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trsR itI; ^ ii 

ar^ 11 \« 6 

II 11 

% TT5IT nTt^WT sr warcT ftf’i 

Ov 

^xr?i %T ii 

arm % 

%T mift ftfH m?: laia; %' ii 

mm cT^'g cr afafta: ttw 

% tTma: ’ETH ^ W5r vtk ii 
i 3 ’«^ ii^ar fw if ^ 

m^5T3iT iiw arri %' ii \\ i 

iira; s%r t%T 

arw tisr %t xist^t ii 

^^■5: ^ %3?: MX 

THMi ^lar fif¥ ^lar ii 

^ ’^ara: vrti sraicri 

MX xrTcf^ri’ft *fw i§¥ arrar^ ll 
WEiair T^r %i;T ^5^ f^sr 
afisff aria: wm arm^afr WVK^ 

<K . * 

^ciT^ ar’f ^ tr3'% aata; 

afta: '^ai sfarar ifsr ^sr cim % 11 
aiil; mas ^ar ^ars^T 
f^tt Him ariar Emi ^ 11 
151 % atii %T3- mm m^cT %’ ^[ 2 - 

itTs: mil $T % ii 
’f TO m H^T HH ?;m siiar a;m 

^T%T at^ artfi %Ta; srar if sjatm % ll K 
arfTO HHint iiH aiz% arnaisE^ 

^fairn %t tfa; ^fw ^*f} ^ \\ 

if^aa H TTOi mn afaiir 
fnm’iT %* nar aiai 
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%r ^T5f itT %r sura W5T li 

^rt ^ ^t; ^^ireR irf: 

xr^ % ’ll: srarciT ^ ii a 
«55twTa 

5ft 5T3ICTT ■srsi f^’f ’Wl^T ^'K: ^3R- TT'^ ^ ^T^T (! 

5iT^ f%*fT itt f^ "f T^’ff vrtr in^T ti 
wiTsf ^ %T2‘^r ^i?: T|5 H?: wii ii 

ut'^ 3r% T?^ 5:^ ^ a n 

n ^f^xr 11 

%r f 5TT^r i»5:?iT5r ^ T’lt 

^ ^ ii 

st ww «% ^T?: WT?: 

wjrcTi % €cf Jirti xr? % ll 

’gitj XlTcl^I'f ^lii 

*T^ % ^x^rxf xTi*fl ^ %r^’t % n 
'W 5131 3IT’? ^ri’T 

^TTTt xiTcr^iTit xnT wr^ % ii ii 

^TTH KW f^cT 

^ w^xsf ■xfT’T ^3rci % ii 

■^KT T^% WT3:t ^tx;i 

'f i; 'ircT ■3:xr w iff % 11 

'ana- xexft^ al-?; 

■aa^ tsw %T¥ w Jrari^ % H 
jthIt xcia W3raT war 
xRT^ %cT iT’f faarre ^ || ? a ii 

fber % '331^ 

f5ra -sfT^ aft % ii 

"tistTia: xo^ XCTWT aia: aK 

^na a^a^ ail:% it ® 
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" # ■ '■ 

■^W?T ■sr^JT ST'?^ tsTJff TTcT 

■Hf^ir if Prsit % n 
kr w3r<T 

%i: WK !3?;=fr f^^it: % ii \r= n 

^■J(m K^n \\ 

^ 7t^ %^5: » 

Cs ®* 

vivi% ctvr ^ $T5r?f WCM % g h ^tit ^ j 

■gir ww «it^ »?cf irw ii ii 

Translation. 

Om ! EeTerence to SM Ganeslia I 
TIlou of tiie elephant face, be present, then 
Thy face is conquering obstacles, 

As when the foot alights on the road to Bar^g, 

The moxmtain of sin melts away. 

WTW = oTW ^ ‘ is conquering.’ for witli substitution of 
^ for just as in the fourth line for ft^-^rrr. Or if wm is the 

present tense of which is the most natural way to take it, we must 

make fti* the nominative and render “ obstacles depart from before thy 
face”; would thus have to be expanded into The first 

translation seems preferable. TO3T is of course The elision of ^ is 

frequently noticed in these poems, the dialect of which may be described 
as seventeenth century Edjpiit Hindi of an extreme northwestern type, 
verging on Panjabi and the Boghra dialects of the hills. 

The next kavitt has already appeared in the Proceedings above quoted, 
and is here reproduced in order to complete the translation. 

1. Swelled like the sea Shiih Jaban, lord of Dilli, 

Arrajing an army of many lakhs, he came and pitched his tent. 

Beautiful, fair-faced, is here dagat, king of SumerU, 

In the plain of Man planting the pillar he fought. ^ 

Making hedges and entrenchments, that no one might touch him from afar, 
Eestraining the Pitshah’s forces, he swept with the steel. 

The son of BkshdeT coming arraying all his honored ones. 

Like a hanj&r&, having loaded his tdndd, has ahghted. 

k of course Delhi, in its old Hindi spelling. 

The Muhammadan historian does not say that the Emperor himself 
was present at the siege, and from other parts of Gamhhir’s own poems, it 
wou d appear that he was not there, though in others he is said to have 
been present. ^ e mnst therefore refer not to the Padishah, 

u 0 le aimj. The grammatical construction is excessively loose through- 
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out the poems. is in Hindi often an irregular indefinite participle 

from Wl’srr, to come, though it may also he from to bring. In 

Banj^bi, mm is more frequently used in the sense of having come’ V which 
I have, therefore, adopted here. 

may refer to Jagat Singh, whose beauty is often mentioned in the 
poems, or it may be an allusion to Kabrai Sundar, whom the Emperor sent 
to visit Jagat just before the rebellion. This Sundar is always alluded to 
by Gambnir as or * Sundar, the bad poet’. He himself is unvary- 

ingly ‘the good poet’. 

is a regular Panjahicism. In that dialect, is the regular 
sign of the locative instead of The constant mention of the ‘ Man ka 
maidan’ is explained by the fact that Jagat, although he fortified and garri- 
soned all his strongholds, did not himself stay in any one of them. He 
entrenched himself in the plain of Man, at the foot of some hills covered 
with jungle, where he had a villa and naet his enemies there. There is tlie 
regular old smack of Eajput daring and fool-hardiness in this, in fact 
throughout the whole affair, Jagat and his son seem to have been playing 
at rebellion ; perhaps bis easy successes over the Muhammadans of Kabul 
may have put into his bead the idea that it would be rather good (Eajput) 
fun to have a brush with the Padishah and his forces, planting 

the pillar, the or pillar of war, just as we plant a standard in the 

middle of a camp. 

Panjabi and Sindhi for The ^ of on disappearing aspirates 
the remaining consonant. 

■^f^T is the encampment of bullocks made by the hanjaras. Several 
towns in India are named Tanda from this cause. 

I have taken as a plural of ^TfWcT, honoured, noble. If divided 
into it is difficult to make sense of the passage. 

2. Jagat Singli, son. of B&sudev, was their protector ; 

The story went from land to land, it is a tale in the world ; 

He is wgilant on all four sides to hem in. the Sultan’s army, 

He smites them morn and eve, this he knew in his mind, 

One goes not by road or ghat, the princes remained not staunch, 

Without food, without water, the armies melted away. 

Hearing the news doubt fell on the Patsah’s mind. 

Hr the midst of the plain of Mau there is slaughter unto death. 

If we followed the Muhammadan historian’s account, it would he per- 
fectly compatible with the text, so loose and vague is its style, to translate 
this passage quite the other way. Thus in the first line by making 
the nominative we might render — - 

The Shah’s army were wgilant on all sides to hem him in.” 

But this would not agree with the assertion that the ‘ TJmrao’ did not 
remain firm or staunch ; nor with the anxiety of the Shah, nor with the 
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general scope of the book, which is entirely in glorification of Jagat Singh, 
ix: I take to he for Hindi remain sniToiindino-” -* 

or ^'gr, (Sanskrit and kt^T, for the old infinitive in ij 

which is constantly used in these poems, as in most Rajput dialects, though 
it has not left any very distinct traces in classical Hindi. 

% I take to be a reduplicated form of in the invocation, 
which, if derived from a root ft + 1%, would mean ‘ to melt away.’ The last 
line contains the word which is not clear. I have translated it as if 

it were the same as Chand’s word a lengthened form of isrfif = in ; 

but this is not quite satisfactory. would be a verbal noun from ^^T®rr, 

to destroy ; literally there is a destruction (as) of death, = Arab. 

Tliis line needs further elucidation. It has been suggested that it 
should be ^■?7TTJ, in the land (yrft)} 0 friends, Persian, jjb, with m for 
% but this also seems strained. 

3. King of kings, great king, lord Jagat Singh, 

Thy full sword is a disguise for Bhawani. 

duoth Kaw Rai, such a hero has been made, Jagat Singh 

Bui'ns like fire the thirst for blood of (thy) kottledruni. 

To this day, prince and beggar in the field lie rotting, 

As many big sons of the Turk woman as they left there. 

The born they slew, the unborn they destroyed thi’ough fear, 

Thou didst not slay, the meeting destroyed the womb of the Mughalani. 

^ perhaps means “ the weight of thy sword”, but this 
would require which was erroneously given in my former extract. I now 
take as passive part, of and render “ thy full sword” in the sense 

of the sword being satiated with slaughter. has been made, or perhaps 
‘ has been described’, as like Gj-eek Trotetv, means often to make verses. 

The next line has been suggested as divisible in another way thus, %rr 
■q-ff arr<T “ the (tent) pegs have fallen in the field,” hut this is deficient, inas- 
much as it supplies no correlative to the “ tall sons” of the next verse, 

SfTcT is hardly in our author’s style, though he may have, as I suspect also 
in other places, here used purposely an archaic phrase. Another rendering 
would be “ in the fields of rich and poor”, the fields round Mau being natur- 
ally the property of Jagat Singh’s Eaos and of his poorer subjects, while 
the Tiu’ks cannot well be called Raos. WJ is of course the old Hindi geni- 
tive, modern qri. It will he observed that the employment of the three 
genitive participles is totally at variance with the practice of the modern 
language, where we should expect % qw in the plural. 

The last line may also he translated differently by dividing‘s (for 

from ftf^^T^sTT ‘ to look’), * thou didst look, (and) the meeting, etc.’ 
As given above the sense would be ‘ thou didst not smite, but the mere meet- 
ing with thee made or destroyed.’ 
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The idea of the women miseari^ing tlnough fear, is the same as that in 
the Eamfiyan of Tulsi Das (Sundara K&nd), where Hanuman is leaving 
Lanka — 

WST ^ Wft II 

jw fsfftrsK srift II ' 

Going lie roared with, mighty sound ; 

Hearing it, the wombs of the she-fiends melted. 

4, There is one Hari and Hara, one wish-granting tree of deshe, 

One sun, this one, in whom is warmth and light, 

One comet in the sky, (one) Seshnag weighed down by the earth ; 

(Who) bound the further limits of the sea in this Kali (yug). 

One manly Jagat Singh, terrible in strength, 

■\Wien abandoning the sword, virtuous, in whom is worship of the lord. 

One sky, one air, why should I describe a second, 

One Pats'^h, one Baja in the Patsahi. 

The object is clearly to extol Jagat as the one unrivalled hero of Ms 
time. WITT I take for ?rT^ == comet. is a puzzle ; if 

is for ^^XJ or ‘ earth’, then is a verb wliicb can only mean 

* weighed down, or ioadecP, but the rendering is scarcely satisfactory on gram- 
matical grounds, and the fourth line is also difficult to make sense of. The 
sixth line probably means that, though terrible in war, yet when belaid 
aside his sword, Jagat was mild and pious, and the last contains the oft-re- 
peated sentiment that, though Shahjahan was sole Emperor, yet Jagat was 
no less an independent Eaja. 

5 , Jagat Singh hath made such mighty wars in the world ; 

Aitows were discharged horn countless tight-drawn bows ; 

The armies were crushed, and all the eamj^s were broken up ; 

This camj^ has dealt how many wounds to all. 

Saith Gamhhir, great hero, son of Bhsddev, 

The elephant lords have been smitten, they have remained dwelling in the forest, 
Bending the deer, stiipping the skin, taking the hide to wear 
An elephant’s head (hanging) from his neck ; Shiva danced laughing. 

6, He who took Makhayffid, placed a king therein, 

The fame of it was in every land, this is certain ; 

Whose army going up (to war), shaking castles and forts, 

As cattle (eat up) grass, with all goes fighting. 

Kingy son of BhsMev, saith Gamhhir B&i, 

The city of thy enemies is fainting with alarm. 

Smitten hy bullets, with trembling steps the armies retire, 

And the news hath pierced the heart of the Patshah. 

The hero is sitting in the plain (by) the pillar of victory, 

Planting it in the midst of boulders by reason of the mud and hlood. 

Heroes and cliiefs were slain, all the coipses were torn ; 

Hara took rc^'oicing, he seized the garland of corpses. 

Pigiiting with the Shah, he sits in the land of Man ; 

The world was shaken, Jagata alone was not shaken. 
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On the above thi*ee kavitts some notes may now be offered. It is to be 
hoped that it will be understood that this translation is not pnt forward 
as anthoritative, bat merely as an attempt to get some meaning oat of these 
rugged lines, and that hints and suggestions will be afforded by Hindi scho- 
lars in farther elucidation. It will be observed that the past tense in such 
words as and others, has been translated as a passive participle. 

This it is undoubtedly by origin, and it may be admitted that in these bar- 
die verses, as in the early Vaishnava poems in Bengali, it is used in this sense 
in the absence of any mmen agentis. Also the phrases f^rT, and ^ 
literally “as many (as there were), so many’’, are in fact eq^uivalent to 
all”, and have been so translated. 

In kavitt 5, line 2, the word is literally “ having tightened”, and 
the only way to make sense of the line is to refer this to the bows. The 
sense is however rather involved, and can only be made clear by inverting 
the order of the words thus “ having strung countless 

bows”, ^ ^ “ arrows have have been discharged”. 

Kavitt 6, line 1. The allusion here is apparently to some previous 
exploit of Baja Jagat, I do not know where the Makhaydla referred to is. 
Mr. Blochmann finds “two places of that name, one ‘SiU.g.Co ^ the other with 
long a, , The latter is mentioned in the Ain as a strong fort on a 

mountain in the Sindh Sagar Ddab. There is little water to he had ; a salt 
mine is here and temples^ The inhabitants are Januhas. The former is 
mentioned as a village where Shihjahan once halted and hunted on 
his way from Kashmir to Bihor.” It lies somewhere on the west 
bank of the Chanab, and I should be inclined to look for it north of 
Karianwala and Tandah, where there was good sport to he had, when 
I was Assistant Commissioner of Hujarat fifteen years ago. The other, or 
Makliyala, seems to be somewhere between Jogi Tiia Hill and Bind Dadan 
Kh&n. 

In line 4, would seem from the context to be the Arabic word 
^ cattle’, and not the Hindi protection, as the latter does not 
make sense. 

K. 7, 1. 4 is a word unknown to me. It would seem to mean 
boulders, round stones ; ^ ^ == % 

8. Tixing the pillar he slew the Kh^ns, going up to battle he slew the Mirs. 

How many chiefs were there not slain in the fray ? 

Why did not Kabulis and Kizilbashes come by the lakh, 

[Why did not] four or five Shahzadas more come with arrows set (in their 
bows) ? 

How many chiefs and how many soldiers has he sent F 
Why did not he come himseL^ the Padshah of the Turks f 
Ever and ever being alone in the midst of the army, 

Jagat^ did not know in his heart any other manly ones. 
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L 2. the meaning of % %is not clear j I have rendered it as if it were 

1. 3. is always found in connection with names of races inhalnt- 

ing Persia and Afglianistan, and is therefore conjectured to be a corruption 
of the word 

I. 7. ^ has man}^ meanings, it is here taken to mean ‘ alone’, in tlie 
light of the rendering of the next line. 

9. The chiefs were scattered, and the servants of the Shah were plnndorod, 

Elephants, horse>s, and camels led by the nose-rein he hns driven and hrouAit ir , 
* m ^ * 

* *- ■ «■ 

Why did all remain astonished, nothing was plimdcred from him. 

Shah Jahan dejected bcgg’cd for pardon. 

Life indeed is thine in the world, Jagat Singh : 

As much nectar as thou hast di’unk, so much indeed thou hast well carried. 

Lines 3 and 4 arc obscure, and are therefore left untranslated, as the 
meaning which they seem to bear is not easily to be got out of the words. 

L 5. Klnisijcm, In Panjabi Icliimid means to be plundered*. 

1. 6. The word written jlm])ke is not certain. If the reading is correct, 
it would, I think, mean ^ bowing’, or metaphorically^ depressed’. This is con- 
firmed by the next two words, ctjiz (Arabic, mandna^ i. e. to confess 

oneself weak, to beg for pardon. 

1. 8. JPachetnd ov paclicmnd, Panj., literally ‘ to digest’, but freely used in 
conversation in the sense of shewing that one has digested, that is, shewing 
by one’s actions that one worthily bears, or is worthy of, honor, rank, or the 
like. The bard app^y^i’S to mean that Jagat bj^ liis actions has carried im- 
mortality j this he expresses by saying he has drunk amrita, and has digested 
it, so that it gives him strength and heroism, which he shows in the war lie 
is now carrying on. 

10. The Lord of the world has made Sri Jagata lord, ho has imdoitaken ilm 

protection of the heroes, 

The warlike Htijputs have run to join him, they have made a .smiting with 
arrows of battle, , 

Again and again he shouts to his hosts, the caution of the IMirs went asiiuy, 
Whosoever came and joined them became fiiint-hcartod, they have gone to 
divide the sweetmeats of the Plrs. 

1. 4. This may mean that they have to make offerings (sirni == 
to their saints, to invoke their aid, being discouraged by their defeat. 

11, King of kings, great king, lord Jagat Singh, 

Trembles ever the Shah at thy sword ; 

Thy era has been established in ail [lands], 

Thy boundary is set up on both sides of the Indus, 

King, son of Biisddev, quoth G-ambhir K4i, 

All the mountains are sixpx>orted by the strength of thy arm. 

C C 
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King of tlie Korth, tliy glory is in all lands ; 

Ciiiefs and Eajas daily attend in thy court. 

1. 3., The word translated ‘ lands’ contains a letter \vhicli occurs fre- 
quently and seems to be meant for or it is not clear which ; the scribe 
uses a thick pen and forms his letters very small, so that it is sometimes 
not easy to decypher them. In neither case is the meaning clear ; the word 
^ lands’ is inserted conjecturally. 

1. 4. This seems to allude to Jagat Singh’s exploits across the Indus 
in Bangash and Afghanistan. 

12. All his forces were wearied with hearing the shield ; 

He has sent all his Subas, whom now will he send ? 

Sundar the good poet celebrated all the heroes that came, 

On the coniines of Man (he is) like a lion, who shall come before him t 
In the Kali Yug, Jagat^ has become immortal, 

Fighting, he has sung the fame of the Empire in the nine climes, 

Lachmi and K^iiyan are thy aid night and day^ 

Bhiih Jahan abaslied kissing shall honor thee. 

(To he continued.) 


8 up 2 ) 0 Bed Greeh Bculptim at Matliurd. — By F. S, Geowse, M. A., 

B. C. S; 

(With three plates.) 

In 1836 Colonel Stacy discovered at or near Mathura — for the exact 
locality does not appear to have been placed on record — a large and 
curiously sculptured block of red sand-stone, which has given rise to much 
antiquarian discussion. It measured 3 feet 10 inche>s in height, 3 feet in 
breadth, and 1 foot 4 inches in thickness, and the top was scooped out, or worn 
by time, into a shallow circular basin 16 inches in diameter and 8 inches deep. 
It was carved on both sides with a Bacchanalian group, the principal figure in 
which was supposed to represent Silenusand the whole to he the work of Bac- 
triaii Greek artists. It was deposited in the Calcutta Museum (where it still 
is) by the finder, who described it as a tazza, or rather a pedestal that had been 
used to support a large tazza or sacrificial vase. This opinion was endorsed 
by James Prinsep, and has prevailed to the present day, though I believe it 
can now be shown to be erroneous. The following description of the design 
(which I have not myself seexi^) is abridged from one given by Babu Eajen- 

feince the above was written, General Ciiimiiigham has very kindly sent me two 
photographs of Groups I and II, He conjectxn’es that the stones were intended for 
altars (which, however, I do not think possible), and whites : “Your altar is a very 
interesting discovery, as the head-dress of the female holding the cup is that of the 
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dralala in liis ‘ Antiquities of Orissa’, where it is introduced d propos of the 
discussion regarding the amount of influence exercised by the Greeks on Indian 

art?. : 

Geotjp ]^o. I.— In this are four figures, {mile PI. XII) two male and two 
female, standing under masses of long lanceolate, pinnate leaflets, with tufts of 
small flowers. The leaves are like those of the Asoka ; but the flowers more 
resemble the kadamb. The first figure to the right is a female dressed in 
a long skirt and upper jacket, with a narrow shawl thrown across the hodv. 
On her feet are shoes, and thick heavy rings round her ankles. Her left 
hand holds the hem of her mantle and the right is in the grasp of an amo- 
rous swain wdio stands beside her with crossed legs, resting his left liaiid 
on her shoulder. He wears close-fitting drawers, which simply cover his 
nakedness and extend to about the middle of the thighs, but leave his pro- 
tuberant paunch exposed. A scarf, fastened in front with a sort of sailor’s 
knot at the neck, hangs down his back behind. His feet are bare. The 
third figure is a female, dressed exactly as the first, but wearing elaborately 
worked bangles which cover nearly half the length of her fore-arm. In her 
left hand is a lotus-bud, while the right hangs down straight by her side. 
Hear her feet are two covered vessels, one on either side. To the extreme 
left of the group stands a youth who appears to be a mere passive spectator.^ 
He has no shoes and wears a flowered muslin tunic reaching down to the knee. 
A little above the ankle are marks which show that his under-garment is a 
pair of long close-fitting drawers. All four figures show traces of chaplets 
which had crowned their heads. f The leaves may Be those of the vine or 
the ivy, 

Geotjp No, II. — The principal figure is a pot-bellied man, PI. 
XIII) seated in a wine-befuddled state on a rock, or low stool, with his arms 
supported by two attendants, who stand on either side of him. For dress he 
has only a wrapper, thrown round his loins, leaving his prominent paunch 
uncovered. One leg is raised on the seat, the other hanging down. On his 
head is a chaplet of leaves. The attendant on the right side is a male wear- 
ing a mantle fastened at the neck in front with a clasp. The right hand is 
stretched behind the central figure for its support. The attendant on the 
left is a female supporting the right arm of the drunkard. She wears a 
long skirt reaching to the feet, with a short, sleeved jacket over it. k neck- 
lace of five rows adorns her breast, and thick heavy jewels are pendant from 

Indo-Scythian females of the old scnlpttires and of the hill women to tke north of 
Simla at the present day, I take the seated figure to be the Scythian Hercules'’ — a 
suggestion whicli strikes me as the most plausible yet advanced. 

^ It does not so appear to me ; but rather each of the male figures seems to be 
ui’ging his female companion to do something abont which they are hesitating, 
t These axe scarcely if at all perceptible in the photograph. 
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her ears. Before her stands sideways a small boy, naked, with his right 
hand resting on the thigh of the central figure. Before the male attendant 
is another boy in a dancing posture with the right hand uplifted. In 
front of the principal figure lies a flagon. 

During the cold weather of 1873-74, 1 discovered the companion block 
to the one above described, of precisely the same shape and dimensions and 
carved with two similar groups of figures. These are shewn in tlie accom- 
panying illustrations ; and to distinguish them from the preceding are 
numbered groups III and lY (vide Pis. XII and XIII). The mound, out 
of which I dug the stone, is according to modern territorial divisions beyond 
the boundaries of the Mathura township, and is included in the small village 
of Pali-Khera. It is, however, only about two miles distant from the temple 
of Kesava Deva, and all the intervening space is dotted with mounds,— -the 
ruins of the ancient Madhupmi, — in most of which Buddhist antiquities 
have been discovered. 

Gnorp No. III. — Here four of the figures are apparently the same as 
in No. I. The grouping and action, however, are different ; and two addi- 
tional figures are introduced, mz.f the principal personage, the so-called 
Silenus, who is seated with a cup in his hand, and the little boy at his knee, 
as ill No. II. The cup is noticeable for a peculiarity in the handle, the 
lower end of which joins on, not to the bottom of the bowl, but to the foot 
of the cup. 

Group No. IY. — The concluding scene of the drama, in which the 
cup has been drained and has had its intoxicating effect, is almost 
identically the same with No. II, already described. 

In my opinion the later discovery disposes of the tazza theory. The 
two blocks of stone seem to be the bases of a pair of pillars forming the 
entrance to a shrine, rather than pedestals for sacrificial vases. Such an 
idea would probably never haTO been conceived but for the shallow basin 
at the top of the stone first found ; but on comparison with the later discovery 
this is clearly seen to be nothing more than a socket for the reception of a 
slender upright shaft. 

As to the subject which the artist intended to represent — Silenus may 
be dismissed at the same time as the tazza. Future research in Buddhist 
literature may result in the discovery of some legend which the three scenes, 
mz. the Plot, the Carouse, and the Effects of the Carouse, may be found to 
illustrate ; but pending this, the principal figure may with great probability 
be regarded as the wine-bibbing Balarama, one of the tutelary divinities 
of Matlmra, attended by his wife Bevati and the other members of his 
, family. A confirmation of this view is afforded by an ancient and 
^ mutilated statue at the village of Kukargama in the Sa’dabad Pargana of 
I this district, which is apparently intended for Balarama. He is stand- 
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iiigimder the conventional canopy of serpents' heads, with a garland of 
wikl-iowers (han-mdh) thrown across his body ; .and while , his .right hand 
is raised above his head in wild gesticulation, in his left hand he holds a 
cup very similar to the one represented in the Pali-Khera sculpture. His 
head-dress closely resembles Krishna’s distinctive ornament the miJeiif, but 
it may be only the spiral coil of hair observable in the Sanchi and Amara- 
vati sculptures. In any case, the inference must not be pressed too far ; for 
first the hooded snake is as constant an accompaniment of Sakya Muni as 
of Balarama ; and, secondly^ I have in my possession another sculpture of an 
equally Bacchanalian character, which is unmisfcakeably Buddhist. This is 
a rudely executed figure of a fat little fellow {pide PL XIV), who has both 
his hands raised above his head, and holds in one a cup, in the other a hunch 
of grapes. The head wdth its close curling hair leaves no doubt that 
Buddha is the person intended; though possibly in the days of his youth, 
when ‘‘he dwelt still in his palace and indulged himself in all carnal 
pleasures.” Or it might be a caricature of Buddhism as regarded from the 
point of view of a Brahmanical ascetic. 

Fina%, as to the nationality of the artist. The foliage, it must 
he observed, is identical in character with what is seen on many Buddhist 
pillars found in the immediate neighbourhood, and generally in connection 
with figures of Devi ; whence it may be presumed that it is intended 

to represent the Sal tree, under which Buddha wms born. The other minor 
accessories are also with one exception either clearly Indian, or at least not 
strikingly un- Indian : such as the ear-rings and bangles worn by the female 
figures and the feet either bare or certainly not shod with sandals. 
The one. exception is the male attendant in Group IV, with the mantle 
fastened at the neck by a fibula, and banging •from the shoulder,, in van- 
dyked folds, which are very suggestive of late Greek design. |But consi- 
dering the local character of all the other accessories, I find it impossible 
to agree with General Cunningham in ascribing the work to a foreign 
artist, “ one of a small body of Bactrian sculptors, who found employ- 
ment among the wealthy Buddhists at Mathura, as in later days Eu- 
ropeans were employed under the Mughul Emperors.” The thoroughly 
Indian character of the details seems to me, as to Babu Eajendralala, 
decisive proof that the sculptor was a native of the country ; nor do I 
think it very strange that he should represent one of the less important 
characters as clothed in a modified Greek costume ; since it is an established 
historical fact that Mathura was included in the Bactrian Empire, and the 
Greek st^de of dress cannot have been altogether unfamiliar to him. The 
artificial folds of the drapery were probably borrowed from wliat he saw on 
coins, ] 
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A Bough Gorngaratim Yocabulary of two more of the Dialects spolcen 
in the Nagd RilU\ — Coon^piled ly Captain Sow Btjtlee, Folitical 
Agent, Ndgd Hills, 

Tlie plan adopted for designating tlie long sound of vowels lias been 
the one previously explained in the Vocabulary, published in the Appendix 
to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. XLII, Part I, for 


Lhotd Ndgd, 


1878. 

^English, 

A, an, or one, 
Abandon, v. 
Abdomen, n. 
Above, grep. 
Abundance, n. 
'Accept, V, 
Accompany, i>. 
Accurate, a. 
Acid, a. 

Acquaintance, n* 
Advance, v. 
Adversary, n. 
Adult, n. 

Adze, 

Afar, ad. 

, Affray, n. 

After, prep. 
Afternoon, n. 
Air, n. 

Alike, ad. 

Alive, a. 

All, a. 

Alligator, n. 
Alone, a. 
Altogether, ad. 
Ankle, n. 

Anger, n. 
Annually, ad,. 
Ant, n. 

Apiece, ad. 
Armlet, n. 
Armpit, n. 


Ekha 

Apia 

Opok 

Potso 

Khosha 

Khialo 

Neniya 

Ochocho 

Thena 

Ananchia 

Tonga va 

Eata 

Chali 

Opu 

Ekoni 

Khondaka 

Silamo 

Inching 

Umpung 

Khidi 

Ekam 

Hetobula 

Erro 

Aboti 

Enika 

Ohomhiek 

Alom 

Inzu-inzu 

Chemphiro 

Mochangchang 

Ohoro 

Zongop 


Jaipur id Hdgd, 
Yanthe 

Yok 

Akho-nang 


Pong 

Eorang 

Phangtang 

Eingkha 

Sip-chak 

Changka 
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EnglisK ' ; 
Around j prep. 
ArroWj n. 
Ascend, «?• 

Asb, n. 

Ask, 

Asleep, ad. 
Awake, v* 

Axe, n. 

Babe, n. 
Bachelor, n. 
Back, n* 

Bacon, n. 

Bad, a. 

Badger, n. 

Bag, n. 

Bamboo, n. 
Bark, n. 

Barn, n. 

Bat, n. 

Battle, n. 

Beak, n. 

Beam, n. 

Bear, n. 

Beard, n. 

Beat, V. 

Beef, n. 

Behind, prep. 
Behold, V. 
Below, ad. 

Best, a. 

Big, a. 
Bill-hook, n. 
Bind, V. 

Bird, n. 

Bitch, 

Bite, V. 

Black, a. 

Blind, a. 

Blood, n. 

Blue, a. 


Uiotd I^dgd. 
Hetobuto 
Otso 

Langhekhingba 

Khur 

ChuchanachTi 

Ipa 

Phanthid 

Opu 

ISTgaro 

Chinghran 

Echen 

Okoso 

Umho 

Thembakso 

Ciku 

Chingsa, Chiro 

Ofu 

Oson 

Shoshiro 

Oritso 

Em6 

Khiron 

Sevan 

Xhokhahum 

Langthatha 

Masiso 

Silamoi 

Zeda 

Ochongi 

Tengtommhona 

Chopo 

Loptikha 

Chinga 

Woro 

Horo-o-kui 

Kega 

Nika 

ChokM 

Echen 

Miaga : ' 


Jaipurid Wdgd, 

Latchan 

Kuo 

Tapia 

Chi^no 

Vakd 


Tam 

Achi 

Khatong 

Va 

Akhuon 

Phakarang 


Sapa 

Vato 


Khako 

Vo 


Aniak 

Mitduok 

Aham 
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JElngUsli 
Boat, n. 

Body, n. 

Bone, 

Borrow, x). 
Bough, 

Boundary, n. 
Bow, n. 

Box, 

Boy, n. 

Brains, n. 

Brass, n. 

Break, v. 

Breast, n. 

Breath, n. 

Bridge, n. 

Bring, -y. 

Broad, a. 
Broadcloth, 
Broken, ^art. 
Brother (elder), n. 
Brother (younger), 
Brother-in-law, n. 
Brow, n. 

Buck (deer), 
Buffalo, n. 

Build, t?. 

Bull, 

Bullet, %, 

Bundle, 

Burden, 

Burn, <0, 

Bury, t;. 

Buy, V. 

Calf, n. 

Calf (of leg), n. 
Cal], V. 

Cane, n. 

Cap, 

Carry, t?. 

Cat, n. 


JLhotd ISfaga, 
Orhung 
Ochok 
Ord 

Ochiapua 

Piapiro 

Akhi 

Olo 

Inkhi 

ungori 

Kicho 

Eempam 

Khuehaka 

Tiki 

Ethdkechena 

Opho 

Hanaia 

IJnzoa 

Sinio 

Chaga 

Ata 

Ango 

Oazi 

Oto_ 

Opung 

Ziz 

Kitsoa 

Maso-opum 

Chingiching 

Unkhap 

Oha 

Khuteta 

Shoteta 

Shitaga 

Opungro 

Unra 

Chahe 

Qrr 

Kive 

Ohanga 

Onioro 


Jdi/purid J^ctgd 
Khuongkho 
Sak: 

Ara 

USTamo 

Aphak 

Boakhap 

Tema 

Nata 


Tankhu 

Si 

Yanro 

Khadong 

Khat 

Ipho 

Ina 


Le 

Huoiio 


Thako 

Bino 

Eio 


Elio 

Kafok 

Kapkato 

Miail 
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English, 
Catch, V, 
Charcoal, n>, 
C0:uise, V, 

Cheap, a. 

Cheek, n, 
..Chicken, n, 

. Chin, n. 

Clean, a. 

Cleave, v. 

Cloth, 

Cloud, n. 

Cock, n* 

Cold, n. 

Come, 

Conceal, v. 

Cook, V, 

Cord, n. 

Cost, n. 

Cotton, n. 

Cover, V, 

Count, V, 

Cow, n. 
Cow-dung, n, 
Cowree, n. 
Crazy, a. 
Crooked, a. 

Crow, n. 

Cry, V. 

Cubit, n. 

Cup, n. 

Cur, V, 

Bark, a. 
Daughter, n. 
Daj", n. 

Bead, a. 

Deaf, a. 

Bear (costly), a. 
Beer, 

Descend, 

Devil, n. 


JJiotd JSfdgd, 
Ehemhata 
Milm 
Phana 
l¥tsiia 
Eio 

rionororo 

Khokha 

Khidi 

Sisotava 

Oso 

Potso 

Honoh amp ling 
Ungung 
Ell a 

Unbhoiabia 

Ekua 

Ozti 

Cliigil 

Khunkho 

Lhebiatha 

Kha 

Masu 

Masusu 

Phuho 

Zevai 

Khaiikhua 

Kasha 

Kiavakha 

Sibua 

Opii 

Nauga 

Menga 

Otsoi 

Ink ha 

Shi toga 

Enopunga 

Shikok 

Oso 

Cheia 

Clmjomho 


Jaipitrki E"dgds, 

Jaigntrid H^dgd, 
Luo 
Yanhi 

Than 

Ka 


Khat 
Phil am 

Aki 

Karo 

Puono 


Kahap . 
Man 


AkuHUg 

Yakha^ 

Sapo 

Baka 

Eancha 

Diiako 

Eangiek 

Eangi 


Kehd 
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Unglisli, 

Idiot d Nctgd, 

Jaij)irfm dddgd.. 

Dialect, n. 

Oi 


Difficult, a. 

Kengha 


Dig, «?. 

Ohia 

Thiio 

Disease, n. 

Pera 


Distant, a. 

Ekoni 


Divide, v. 

Chitava 


Dog, 11 . 

Phuro 

Hu 

Door, n. 

Hankha 


Dove, n. 

Y^khu 

Phokplieleru 

Drink, v. 

Dia 

^oko 

Dry, 

Eking 


Ear, n. 

Eno 

■Xa 

Ear-ring, n. 

Impeja 

Xatho 

Earth, n. 

Loko 

Ha 

Eat, v. 

Choa 

Chao 

Egg, n. 

Etcho 

Ati 

Eight, a. 

Chiza 

Isat 

Eighteen, a. 

Meeliu-me-cliiz4 

„ lehi-vaii-isat 

Eighty, a. 

Ekha-chiza 

Euak-isat 

Elbow, n. 

Khetso 

Dakd 

Elephant, n. 

Sotso 

Piiok 

Eleven, a. 

Tero-sekha 

. Ichi-vanthe 

Evening, n. 

Mitoga 

Rangja 

Eye, 

Omhiek 

„'v'.Mit 

Eyebrow, 

Mhiekho 


Eyelash, n. 

Mhiemho 


Eyelid, 

Mhiekching 


False, a. 

Echengeheng 


'Fat, -a. 

Thua 

Atat 

Father, n. 

Apo 

¥a, Iva, .ur Ap'a 

Feather, 

Hamphil 

Nap 

Feed, 

Chotuga 


Female, 

Eloi 


Fetch, 

Hanaia 


Fever, 

liathata 

Achat 

Few, 

Echik 

Ane 

Fifteen, a. 

Tero-si-niinigo 

Iehi-van*baiiga 

fifty, #, 

Tiniaa 

Bu4k-banga 
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1S75.] Butler— 

English: 

Fiiiclj 

Fiiig’er, 

Fire, n. 

Fish, V. 

Fisli, n. : 
Fi^h-liook, n. 

Flat, a. 

.Flint, n. 

Flower, n. 

Foot, n-. 

Forest, n. 

Forget, V. 

Fowl, n. 

Friend, 

Frog, n. 

Fruit, n. 

Ginger, 

Girl, n. 

Give, V, 

Go, i\ 

Goat, n. 

Good, a. 
Grandfather, n. 
Grandmother, 
Grandson, n, 
Gi’anddaughter, n. 
Grass, n. 
Grasshopper, 

Grave, n. 

Great, a. 

Great-toe, 

Green (raw), a. 
Ground, -n. 

Gullet, n. 

Gun, n. 
Gunpowder, n. 
Guts, n. 

Hair, n. 

Half, 


Lliotd Hag Cl, 
Khondakoruci 
Ingro 
Omi 

Ongorumata 

Ongo 

Oldm 

Khidi 

Oiling 

Thir4 

Oclio 

Otung 

Mechogache 

Hono 

Akhamo 

04 

Ethi 


Jaipiirui Hagd, 
Ichuo 
Daks 4 
Van 

Nga 

Tode 

Choiigpo 

Da. 

Ling 

.liako 

Vo 

L4k 

Ari 


Osang 

Loroe 

Apia 

la 

Hiania 

,;Mliona 

Ametii 

Aioro 

Arroo 

Arr 

Ero 

Khomo 

Okliap 

Chepo 

Choiongpu 

Esa 

Loko 

Onatcliang 
Chingipu 
Kh 4r 
Err ' 

Oclia 

Mochangha 


Chiiig 

Labe 

Kao, Kahio 

Kien 

Asaii 


Iling 

Kupchang 

Adong" 

Ailing 

Yantho 


Kaeho 
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JEnglmlu 

Uiotd N'dgd, 

Jdifur 

Hand, w. 

Okhe 

Dak 

Hawk, n-. 

Mongsliiro 

La 

Head, n* 

Kori 

Khd 

Hear, 'o. 

Engache 

Tato 

Heart, 

Mithap 

Mangto 

Heavy, a. 

Minga 

Ali 

Heel, n. 

Umpho 


Hen, n. 

Honopvii 

. Vo 

Here, ad. 

Helo 

Anang 

Hill, n. 

Pliungla 

Hacbong 

Hip, n. 

Ophi 


Hoe, n. 

Kliotrang 

Janvan 

Hold, n. 

Eimliata 


Honey, n. 

Ckakicba 


Hoof, n. 

Inkiep 

Hasok 

Horn, 

Etsa 

ILong 

Horse, 

Quit 

Mok 

Hot, 

Sosoua 

Akbam 

House, n. 

Kika 

Hum 

How mucli ? ad. 

Kdtatd 


I, ^ron. 

Akim 


Iron, n. 

loncliak 

Jiin, or TA 

Ivory, n. 

Sotsolio 

Puokpa 

Jaw, n. 

Khoka 


Jungle-fowl, n. 

Ipia 


Jungle, n. 

Ora 


Keep, V. 

Jetangana 

Eiemo 

Kick, 

Echiacka 


Kid, n. 

Nianiaroro 


Kill, 

Salii 

Ilikvato 

Kilt, n. 

Serial 


Kind, a. 

Zana 


King, 71, 

Etsa 


Knee, n. 

TJnkhok 

Baku 

Knot, n. 

Unsa 

Asik 

Knuckle, n. 

Khemlsiek 
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1875.] J- Butler— 

NnglisK 
Ladder, n. 

Leaf, n. 

Leg, 

Lemon, n, 

Lengtli, n. 
Leopard, n* 

Lick, 

Lightning, n. 

Lip, 'ii- 
Little, 

Liver, 

Long, a, 

Man, n» 

Mangoe, n. 

Meat, n. 
Medicine, n> 

Milk, 01. 

Monkey, oh 
Month, 01. 

Moon, n. 

Mother, n. 
Mountain, oi. 
Mouse, 71, 

Mouth, 01 , 

Mud, 

Moustaches, n, 

Nail (finger), n. 
Naked, a. 

Navel, 01 , 

Near, 

Neck, n. 

Needle, oi. 
Nephew, ofi. 

Nest, n. 

Net, 

New, a. 

Night, n. 

Nine, a. 
Nineteen, a. 


Lhoid Nctgd 
Jengi 
Oio 

Ochokha 

Chamb4 

Sibda 

Morrh 

Miagakha 

Chengchua 

Mdlui 

Ichikarro 

Inthen 

Sibua 

Chdn 

Chibingthi 

Oso 

Moza 

Sirotchii 

lakso 

Choro 

Choro 

Aio 

Phunglaiig 

Jiro 

Opang 

Emha 

Mheham 

Inkiep 

Phusta 

Nakhani 

Osibo 

Engu 

Opioni 

Ango 

Woroshep 

Ochak 

Ethan 

Mengakh^ 

Toku 

Mechu-me-toku 


Jdi^drid Ndgd 
Hitho 
Niap 
Da 

Eusa 

Liepdako 

Kiepda 

Acha 

Alo 

in 

Minian 


Pham 

Ngiiipo 

Yd 

Bape 

Ba 

Haho 

Jupii 

Tun 


Thekro 

Bo 

Matku 

Arup 

Chak 

Anife 

Eangpan 

Ikha 

Ichi-van-ikhd 
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English 
Ninety, a. 

No, ad. 

Nose, 

Now, ml. 

Oil, %. 

Old, a. 

Onion, n. 

Orange, n. 

Orphan, 

Owl, n. 

Peacock, 

Pig, 

Pigeon, B. 

Plantain, n. 

Poison, n. 

Poor, a. 

Porcupine, n. 
Potato, n. 

Pull,y. 

Push, V. 

Eafter, 52* 

Eain, 

Eat, 71. 

Eaw, a. 

Eed, a, 

Eest, V. 

Eeturn, v. 

Eib, n. 

Eice (cooked), n. 
Eice (uncooked), n. 
Eich, a. 

Eing, 11 . 

Eipe, %. 

Ei?er, n. 

Eoad, 

Boot, n, 

Eotten, m 
Eupee, n. 


JJiotci No get. 
Eklia-toku 
Ni 

Kheno 

Niianga 

Penchang 

Eke 

Sanrang 

Kongkeng 

Iputi 

Velongu 

Titaklia 

i 

Kashag 

Yeha ‘ 

Vothitong 

Mozz 

Yanche 

Liso 

Horokha 

Sesia 

Nungchiache 

Khiim 
Eru 
Ziiru 
Esa ^ 

Euga 

Esantawa 

Elainle 

Khoioru 

Ochang 

Ochok 

Eli 

Y'onpenro, 

Emha 

Ziikhu 

Olang 

Chingien 

Echion 

Orang 


Jiiipurid Eagd. 
Euak-ikhii 

Mc4 

Kho 

Doko. 

Tanthi 

Ato 

Miitliiila 

Yakhii 

Soijang 

Yak 

Pari 

Kieke 

Yikha 

Sieto 

Thdamo 

Eangpat 

Jupu 

Ailing 


Yong 

Khap 

Aehiira 

Joan 

Lam 

Aring 

Asan 

Eank4 
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MncfUsh. 

Lliotd Ndgd, 

Jdijp kind Hdgd, 

Salt, ■«. 

Oma 

Siin 

Same, a. 

Enika 


Sand, n. 

tlaehang 

Se 

Sap,. 

Chingcha 


Say, 

Phiia 

Tlui 

Scratcli, 

Nakia 


See, 'V. 

Zetache 


Seige, V. 

Eemhata 


Seven, cl 

Chiiig 

Ingit 

Seventy, m 

Ekha-eliing 

Eiiak-ingit 

Seventeen, a. 

Mechu-me-ehing 

lelii- van-in git 

Siiade, n. 

Kbamcho 

Eangbin 

Shame, n. 

Eiagra 

Eeseo 

Share, v. 

Cliifcava 


Sharpen, 

Mhoneru-^ 


Shave, 2 .’. 

Koritsa 


Shield, n. 

Ochung 

Lak 

Short, a. 

Engharo 

Atoii 

Shoulder, n. 

Epuka 

C’hdakho 

Shut, -y* 

Elenghokhe 

Sako 

Sick, a. 

Perthata 

Achat 

Silver, 

Orang 

.Ngrni 

Sister, Qi* 

Ailoi 

Ingia 

Sister-in-law, n. 

Oazio 


Sit,r. 

Khiithetha 

Tango 

Bix, a. 

Chiiro 

Irok 

Sixteen, a. 

Mechii-xne-chnro 

Iclii-van-irok 

Sixty, ch 

llogro 

Euak-irok 

Skin, ■? 2 . 

Oho 


Sleep, y. 

Ipanache 

Jupo 

Slowly, acl. 

Chiiiia-ehima 

Arere 

Sly, a. 

Okieila 


Small, (h 

Tiro 

Aring 

Snake, 

Inra. 

■Pu 

So, (uh 

lietoloini 


Son, n. 

Choi 


Sow, n. 

Wokokii 

Yano 

Span, 71, 

Ekua 


Spear, n. 

Otho 

Pa 

Stab, ih 

Ecliunga 

Suo 

Star, 71, 

Sautio 

Morik 
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JEnglish, Lhotd Mdgd^ Jdigdrid Mdgd, 

Steal, V. Evan^a Hiio 

Stick, Karung 

Stone, Alonkha Long 

Stomacb, Opok Vok 

Straight, a. Unsa Ating 

Stream, n, Znkliuro 

Strength, n, Ephichimga Aehan 

Sun,?^. Eng San 

Swear, v. Echamahi 

Sweet, <S5. Nanga Atu 


Emhi 

Khialo 

Sihua 

Tero 

Kothingla 

Chikhe 

Chia 

Evui 

Epua 

Hich4 

Thunro 

Okio 

Unzotaro 

Etham 

Sia 

Echen4kha 

Inching 

Choiongro 

Ochii 

Enni 

Oho 

Otong 

Otchocho 

Tero-seni 

Mekii 

Enni 


This, pron. 
Thirty, a. 
Thorn, n. 
Thousand, i 
Three, a. 
Throw, V. 
Thunder, n, 
To-da}", ad. 
Toe, n. 
To-morrow, 
Tongue, 9i. 
Tooth, n. 
Tree, n. 
Truth, n-. 
Twelve, a. 
Twenty, a. 
Two, a. 


Euak-ram 


Cha-iehi 

Vanrani 

Pato 

Eangmok 

Taja 

Easim 

Ni-iiap 

Thali 

Pa 

Bang 


Vegetahle, n 
Village, n. 
Water, 


Ohau 

Oiya 

OtcLa 
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Lliotd Ffagd. 

Jaipwrui 

Wax, n. 

Ockha 

Niaso 

^?et, : 

Uncha 


Wiieii, acl. 

Kothonga 


Where, ad. 

Koia 

Makoa 

Which, pro. 

Chokuto 

Mapa 

White, a. 

Mia 

Apo 

Who ? pro7i. 

Chua 

liana 

Wide, a. 

Choakk 


Widow, n. 

Emi 

Jantdngiii 

Widower, 

KhiaDgraii 

Janteva 

Wife, n. 

Ang 

Janngiu 

Within, prep. 

Tachungi 


Woman, n. 

Eloi 

Behiek 

Wood, n. 

Otong 

Pan 

Wrist, n-. 

Khemhidk 


Yam, n. 

Mani 

Hakliuon 

Year, n. 

Enziikha 

l:iaD])a 

Yes, ad. 

Hokha 



On the B'lihasutras, — Bij Br. G. Thibaut, Anglo- Samicrii Frofessor, 
Bmiaras College, 

It is well known tliat not only Indian life with all its social anl poli- 
tical institutions has been at all times under the mighty sway of religion, 
but that we are also led back to religious belief and worship when we try 
to account for the origin of research in those departments of knowledge 
which the Indians have cultivated with such remarkable success. At first 
siglit, few traces of this origin may be visible in the S'astras of later times, 
but looking closer w^e may always discern the connecting threa«l. The 
want of some norm by which to fix the right time for the sacrifices, gave 
the first impulse to astronomical observations ; urged by this want, the priests 
remained watching night after night the advance of the moon through the 
circle of the nakshatras and day after day the alternate progress of the sun 
towards the north and the south. The laws of phonetics were investigated, 
because the wrath of the gods followed the wrong pronunciation of a single 
letter of the sacrificial formulas ; grammar and etymology had the task 
of securing the right understanding of the holy texts. The close connexion 
of philosophy and theology — so close that it is often impossible to decide 
E E 
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wliere the one ends and the other begins— is too well known to ro(][nire 
any comment. 

Tliese facts have a double interest. They are in the first place valua* 
ble for the history of the human mind in general ; they are in the second 
place important for the mental history of India and for answering the 
question relative to the originality of Indian science. For whatever is 
closely connected with the ancient Indian religion must be considered as 
having sprung up among the Indians themselves, unless positive evidence 
of the strongest kind point to a contrary conclusion. 

We have been long acquainted with the progress which the Indians 
made in later times in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry ; but as tlie in- 
fiuence of Greek science is clearly traceable in the development of their 
astronomy, and as their treatises on algebra, &c., form but parts of astro- 
nomical text books, it is possible that the Indians may have received from 
the Greeks also communications regarding the methods of calculation. I 
merely say possible, because no direct evidence of such influence has been 
brought forward as yet, and because the general impression we receive 
from a comparison of the methods employed by Greeks and Indians re- 
spectively seems rather to point to an entirely independent growth of this 
branch of Indian science. The whole question is still unsettled, and new 
researches are required before we can arrive at a final decision. 

While therefore unable positively to assert that the treasure of mathe- 
matical knowledge contained in the Lila vati, the Vijaganita, and similar 
treatises, has been accumulated by the Indians wdthout the aid of foreign 
nations, we must search whether there are not any traces left pointing to 
a purely Indian origin of these sciences. And such traces we find in a class 
of writings, commonly called S' u 1 v a s u t r a s, that means “ sdtras of the 
cord,’* which prove that the earliest geometrical and mathematical investiga- 
tions among the Indians arose from certain requirements of their sacrifices. 

S'ulvasutras” is the name given to those portions or supplements of the 
Kalpasutrag, which treat of the measurement and construction of the different 
vedis, or altars, the word s'ulva*’ referring to the cords which were employed 
for those measurements. (I may remark at once that the sutras themselves 
do not make use of the term s'ulva’^ ; a cord is regularly called by them 
“ rajju’h) It appears that a shilva-adhyaya or, pras'na or, instead of that, a 
s'ulvaparis'ishta belonged to all Kalpasiitras. Among the treatises belong- 
ing to this class which are known to me, the two most important are the 
S'ulvasutras of Baudhayana and of A'pastamba. The former, entitled to the 
first place by a clearer and more extensive treatment of the topics in ques- 
tion, very likely forms a part of Baudhayana’s Kalpasutni ^ the want of 
complete manuscripts of this latter work prevents me from being positive 
on this point. The same remark applies to the S'ulvasutra of A'pastamba. 
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Two sriialler treatises, a Manava S'ulvasdti*a aud a Maitrajanifa S'ulwa- 
siltra, bear tbe stamp of a later time, compared with the works of Baudha- 
yana and A^pastamba. The literature of the white Yajiir Veda possesses a 
Shlvaparis'ishta, ascribed to Katyayana, and there is no sufficient reason 
for doubting that it was really composed by the author of the Kalpasutra. 

The first to direct attention to the importance of the S'ulvasutras was 
Mr. A. 0 . Burnell, who in his ^'Catalogue of a Collection of Sanscrit 
Manuscripts,” p. 29, remarks that we must look to the Shiva portions of 
the Kalpasutras for the earliest beginnings of geometry among the Brah- 
mans.” 

I have begun the publication of Baudhayana’s S'ulvasutra, with the 
commentary by Dvarakanathayajvan and a translation, in the May number 
of the Pandit, a monthly Journal of the Benares College, etc.”, and intend 
as soon as I have finished Baiidhayana, to publish all other ancient Shiva 
works of which I shall be able to procure sufficiently correct manuscripts. 
In the following pages I shall extract and fully explain the most important 
sutras, always combining the rules given in the three most important shlva 
treatises, those of Baudhayana, A'pastainba, and Katyayana, and so try to 
exhibit in some systematic order the knowledge embodied in these ancient 
sacrificial tracts. 

The sutras begin with general rules for measuring ; the greater part 
of these rules, in which the chief interest of this class of writings is con- 
centrated, will be given further on. In the next place they teach how to 
fix the right nlaces for the sacred fires, and how to measure out the vedis 
of the difiereiu sacrifices, the saumiki vedi, the paitriki vedi ,and so on. 

The remainder of the sutras contains the detailed description of the 
construction of the agni”, the large altar built of bricks, which was re- 
quired at the great soma sacrifices. 

This altar could be constructed in different shapes, the earliest enu- 
meration of which we find in the Taittinya Saipliita, Y. 4. 11. 

Poilowing this enumeration Baudhayana and A^pastamba furnish us 
with Mi particulars about the shape of all these different chitis and the 
bricks which had to be employed for their construction. The most ancient 
and primitive form is the chaturasras'yenachit, so called because it rude- 
ly imitates the form of a falcon, and because the bricks out of which it is 
composed, are all of a square shape. It had to be employed whenever 
there was no special reason for preferring another shape of the agni ; and 
all rules given by brahmanas and sutras for the agnichayaua refer to it in 
first line. A full de>scription of the construction of this agni according to 
the ritual of the white Yajur Veda and of all aceom|) any ing ceremonies has 
been given by Professor A. Weber in the 13th volume of the Indische 
Studien.” A nearer approach to the real shape of a falcon or— as the 
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sutras Iiave it—of tlie shadow of a falcon about to take wing is made 
in the s'yena Yakrapaksha vyastapiichchha, the falcon with curved wings 
and outspread tail.^ The kankachit, the agni constructed in the form 
of a heron, or according to Burnell (Catalogue, p. 29) of a carrion kite, 
is but a slight variation of the s'yenachiti ; it is distinguished from it 
by the addition of the two feet. The alajachit again is very little diife- 
rent from the kahkachit, showing only a slight variation in the outline 
of thawings. "What particular bird was denoted by the word alaja, 
the commentators are unable to inform us ; in the commentary to Taittir* 
Sanih. V. 5. 20 it is explained as ‘HMsa”, which does not advance 
ns very much, as the meaning of Lhasa itself is doubtful. Next comes 
the praiigachit, the construction imitating the form of the praiiga, the 
forepart of the poles of a chariot, an equilateral acutangular triangle and 
the ubhayatah-praugachit, made out of two such triangles joined with 
their bases. Then follows the rathachakrachit, the altar constructed in the 
form of a wheel ; in the first place the simple rathachakrachit, a massive 
wheel without spokes, and secondly, the more elaborate sararathacbakrachit, 
representing a wheel with sixteen spokes. The clronachit represents a 
drona, a particular kind of tub or vessel ; it could be constructed in two 
shapes, either square or circular (cliaturasradronachit and parimanclala- 
dronachit). The parichayyachit, which is mentioned in the next place, is 
in its circular outline equal to the rathachakrachit, but it differs from it in 
the arrangement of the bricks, which are to be placed in six concentric 
circles. The samuhyachit has likewise a circular shape ; its characteristic 
feature was that loose earth was employed for its construct i^ instead of 
the bricks. Of the shiiasanachit a full description together ■with the 
necessary diagrams will be given further on. The last chiti mentioned is 
the kiirmachit, the altar representing a tortoise ; the tortoise may be either 
vakranga, of an angular shape, or parimandala, circular. 

Every one of these altars had to be coustr acted out of five layers of 
bricks, which reached together to the height of the knee; for some cases 
ten or fifteen layers and a correspondingly increased height of the altar 
were prescribed. Every layer in its turn was to consist of two hundred 
bricks, so that the whole agni contained a thousand ; the first, third, and 
fifth layers were divided into two hundred parts in exactly the same 
manner ; a different divisio,iiW7as adopted for the second and the fourth, so 
that one brick was never lying upon another brick of the same sii^e and form. 

Hegarding the reasons which may have induced the ancient Indians 
to devise all these strange shapes, the Sainhitas and Brahiuanas give us 

^ Tlu? plates aecompanying this paper contain the diagi'anis of three different chitis | 
ihagrams of all the remaining chitis will he given in the ^ Pandit* in the proper placeSi 
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but little information. Thus we read for instance in the Taittiriya 
Saniliita : 

S V^aachitam chinvita suvargakamah, s'yeno vai vayasaip. patishthali, 
s'yena eva bhiitTa suvargam lokam patati. 

He who desires heaven, may construct the falcon-shaped altar ; for 
the falcon is the best flyer among the birds ; thus he (the sacrihcer) having 
become a falcon himself flies up to the heavenly world.” 

In the same place the dronachiti is brought into connexion with the 
acquiring of food ; the praiiga and rathachakra are described as thunderbolts 
which the sacrifioer hurls on his enemies, and so on. Here as in many 
other cases we may doubt if the symbolical meaning which the authors of 
the brahmanas find in the sacrificial requisites and ceremonies is the right 
one j still we cannot propose anything more satisfactory. 

But the chief interest of the matter does not lie in the superstitions 
fancies in which the wish of varying the shape of the altars may have 
originated, but in the geometrical operations without which these varia- 
tions could not be accomplished. The old yajiiikas had fixed for the most 
primitive chiti, the chaturasrasYenachit, an area of seven and a half 
square purushas, that means seven and a half squares, the side of which 
was equal to a purusha, i. <?., the height of a man with uplifted arms. This 
rule was valid at letist for the ease of the agni being constructed for the 
first time ; on each subsequent occasion the area had to be increased by one 
square purusha. 

Looking at the sketch of the chaturas'ra s'yena we easily understand 
why just 7^ square purushas were set down for the agni. Four of them 
combined into a large square form the atman, or body of the bird, three 
are required for the two wnngs and the tail, and lastly, in order that the 
image might be a closer approach to the real shape of a bird, wings and tail 
were lengthened, the former by one fifth of a purusha each, the latter by one 
tenth. The usual expression used in the sutras to denote the agni of this 
area is agnih saptavidhah sdratniprades'ah, the sevenfold agni with 
aratni and prades'a,” the aratni being the filth ( = 24 angulis), and the 
prades'a, the tenth of a purusha ( = ‘12 angulis). 

Now when for the attainment of some special purpose, one of the 
variations enumerated above was adopted instead of the primitive sliape of 
the agni, the rules regulating the size of the altar did not cease to he valid, 
but the area of every chiti whatever its shape might be — falcon with curved 
wings, wheel, praiiga, tortoise, etc. — had to be equal to 74 square purushas. 
On the other hand, when at the second construction of tlie altar one square 
purusha had to be added to the seven and a half constituting the first chiti, 
and when for the third construction two square purushas more were re- 
quired the shape of the whole, the relative proportions of the single 
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parts liad to remain unchanged. A look at the outlines of the differeii 
cliitis is sufficient to show that all this could not be accomplished without 
a certain amount of geometrical knowledge. Squares had to be found 
which would be equal to two or more given squares, or equal to the differ- 
ence of two given squares ; oblongs had to be turned into squares and 
squares into oblongs; triangles had to be constructed equal to given 
squares or oblongs, and so on. The last task and not the least was that of 
finding a circle, the area of which might equal as closely as possible that 
of a given square. 

Nor were all these problems suggested only by the substitution of the 
more complicated forms of the agni for the primitive chatiirasras'yena, al- 
though this operation doubtless called for the greatest exertion of ingenuity j 
the solution of some of them was required for the simplest sacrificial con- 
structions. Whenever a figure with right angles, square or oblong, had to 
be drawn on the ground, care had to be taken that the sides really stood 
at right angles on each other ; for would the ahavauiya fire have carried 
up the offerings of the sacrificer to the gods if its hearth had not the shape 
of a perfect square ? There was an ancient precept that the vedi at the 
sautramani sacrifice was to he the third part of the vedi at the soma sacri- 
fices, and the vedi at the pitriyajna its ninth part; consequently a method 
had to be found out by which it was possible to get the exact third and 
ninth part of a given figure. And when, according to the opinion of some 
theologians, the garhapatya had to be constructed in a square shape, ac- 
cording to the opinion of others as a circle, the difference of the opinions 
referred only to the shape, not to the size, and consequently there arose 
the want of a rule for turning a square into a circle. 

The results of the endeavours of the priests to accomplish tasks of this 
nature are contained in the paribhasha sutras of the S'ulvasdtras. The 
most important among these is, to use our terms, that referring to the 
hypotenuse of the rectangular triangle. The geometrical proposition, the 
discovery of which the Greeks ascribed to Pythagoras, was known to the 
old acharyas, in its essence at least. They express it, it is true, in words 
very different from those familiar to us ; but we must remember that they 
were interested in geometrical truths only as far as they were of practical 
use, and tliat they accordingly gave to them the most practical expression. 
What they wanted was, in the first place, a rule enabling them to draw 
a square of double the size of another square, and in the second place 
a rule teaching how to draw a square equal to any two given squares, and 
according to that want they worded their knowledge. The result is, that 
we have two propositions instead of one, and that these propositions speak 
of squares and oblongs instead of the rectangular tiiaiigle. 
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These propositions are as follows : 

Baudhayana : 

The cord, which is stretched across — in the diagonal o£—a square 
produces an area of double the size. 

That is : the square of the diagonal of a square is twice as large as 
that square. 

Apastamba : 

Katyayaua: 

The cord in the diagonal of a square is the cord (the line) producing 
the double (area). 

Saniacliaturasra” is the term employed throughout in the Shilva^ 
siitras to denote a square, the sama” referring to the equal length of 
the four sides and the chaturasra implying that the four angles are 
right angles. The more accurate terminology of later Indian geometry 
distinguishes two classes of samachaturas'ras, or samachaturbhujasj viz, 
the samakarna samachatnrbhiija and the vishamakarna samachaturbhuja ; 
the S'ulvasutras, having to do only with the former one, make no such 
distinction. Akshnayarajju is the ancient term, representing the later 
karnarajju” or simply ‘‘ karna.” ‘‘ Area” is here denoted by “bhumi,” 
while in later times “ kshetra” expressed this idea, and “ hhumi” became 
one of the words for the base of a triangle or any other plane figure. 

The side of a square is said to produce that square (karoti), a way of 
speaking apparently founded on the observation that the square is found 
by multiplying the number which expresses the measure of the side by it- 
self j if the side was five feet long, the square ^vas found to consist of 
5x6 little squares, <^o. The expression was not applicable to other plane 
figures, to an oblong for instance; for there the area is the product of two 
sides of different length, neither of which can be said to produce the figure 
by itself. 

The side of a square, or originally the cord forming the side of a square, 
is therefore called the “ karani” of the square. That “rajju” is to he 
supplied to “ karani”, is explicitly stated by Katyayana : 

By the expressions : karani, karani of that (of any square) &c., we 
mean cords. 

The side of a square being called its karani, the side of a square of 
double the size was the “ dvikarani”, the line producing the double (I 
shall for convenience sake often employ the terms “side” or “line” 
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instead of ^^corcr’); tins was therefore the name for the diagonal of a 
square. Other compounds with karani will occur further on ; the change 
of meaning which the word has undergone in later times will be consider- 
ed at the end of this paper. 

The authors of the sutras do not give ns any hint as to the w-ay in 
which they found their qoroposition regarding the diagonal of a square ; 
but we may suppose that they, too, were observant of the fact that the 
square on the diagonal is divided by its own diagonals into four triangles, 
one of which is equal to half the first square. This is at the same time 
an immediately convincing proof of the Pythagorean proposition as far as 
squares or equilateral rectangular triangles are concerned. 

The second proposition is the followiiig : 

Bandhayana : 

i 

The cord stretched in the diagonal of an oblong produces both (areas) 
which the cords forming the longer and the shorter side of an oblong pro- 
duce separately. 

That is : the square of the diagonal of an oblong is equal to the 
square of both its sides. 

Apastamba : 

ffrl^;TrT^ f ^ I 

Katyajana gives the rule in the same words as Bandhayana. 

The remark made about the term samachaturasra applies also to 
<'dirghacliaturasra” the long quadrangle” meaning the long quadrangle 
wdth four right angles. “ Pars'vamani (rajju)” is the cord measuring the 
parsVa or the long side of the oblong or simply this side itself ; tiryanmani, 
the cord measuring the horizontal extent or the breadth of the oblong, in 
other -words its shorter side, which stands at right angles to the longer 
side. Noteworthy is the expression '' prithagbluite for as one of the 
commentators observes it is meant as a caution against taking the square 
of the sum of the two sides instead of the sum of their squares (prithag- 
grahanam samsargo ma bhud ity evamartham). 

It is apparent that these two propositions about the diagonal of a 
square and an oblong, when taken together, express the same thing that 
is enunciated in the proposition of Pythagoras. 

But how did the sutrakaras satisfy themselves of the general truth of 
their second proposition regarding the diagonal of rectangular oblongs ? 

Here there was no such simple diagram as that which demonstrates 
the truth of the proposition regarding the diagonal of a square, and other 
means of proof had to bo devised. 
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Baudhayana : 

This (viz. that tlie diagonal of an oblong produces by itself, &c.,) is 
seen in those oblongs the sides of which are three and four, twelve and five, 
fifteen and eight, seven and twenty-four, twelve and thirty-five, fifteen and 
thirty-six (literally, the sides of which consist of three parts and four parts, 

This sdtra contains the enumeration of, as we should say, five Pytha- 
gorean triangles, e.^ rectangular triangles, the three sides of which can 
be expressed in integral numbers, (Baudhayana enumerates six ; but the 
last is essentially the same with the second, 15 and 36 being 8x5 and 
8 X 12.) Baudhayana does not give the numbers expressing the length 
of the diagonals of his oblongs or the hypotenuses of the rectangular trian- 
gles, and I subjoin therefore some rules from A'pastainba, which supply 
this want, while they show at the same time the practical use, to which the 
knowledge embodied in Baudhayana’s sutra could be turned. 

The vedi or altar employed in the soma sacrifices was to have the 
dimensions specified in the following : 

The western side is thirty padas or prakramas long, the prachi or east 
line (i. e.f the line drawn from the middle of the western side to the mid- 
dle of the eastern side of the vedi) is thirty-six padas or prakramas long ; 
the eastern side twenty-four ; this ie the tradition for the vedi at *ifche soma 
sacrifices. 

Now follow the rules for the measurement of the area of this vedi : 


Add to the length of thirty-six {i. <?., to a cord of the length of thirty- 
six either padas or prakramas) eigliteen (the whole length of the cord is 
then 54), and make two marks on the cord, one at twelve, the other at 
fifteen, beginning from the western end ; tie the ends of the cord to the 
ends of the prishthya line (the prishthya is the same as the prachi, the line 
directed exactly towards the east and west points, and going through the 
centre of the vedi. The fixing of the prachi was the first thing to be done 
when any altar had to he measured out. The methods devised for this 
end will not be discussed here, as they are based on astronomical observa- 
tions } for our purpose it is sufficient to know that a line of 36 padas length 
E E 
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and running from the east towards the west had been drawn on the ground. 
On both ends of this line a pole was fixed and the ends of the cord of 54 
padas length tied to these poles) and taking it by the sign at fifteen, draw 
it towards the south ; (at the place reached by the mark, after the 
cord has been well stretched) fix a pole. Do the same on the northern 
side (i (S., draw the cord towards the north as you have drawn it just 
BOW towards the south)# By this process the two s'ronis, the southwest 
corner and the southeast corner of the vedi are fixed. After that ex- 
change (the ends of the cord ; i. e., tie that end which had been fastened 
at the pole on the east end of the prachi to the pole on its west end 
and vice verea)^ and fix the two amsas shoulders” of the vedi, L the 
southeast corner and the northeast corner). This is done by stretching 
the cord towards the south having taken it by tbe mark at fifteen and 
by fixing a pole on the spot reached by the mark at twelve j and by 
repeating the same operation on the northern side. The result are the 
two amsas. This is the measurement of the vedi by means of one cord 
(the measurements described further on require two cords each). (See 
diagram 1.) 

The whole process described in the preceding is founded on the know- 
ledge that a triangle, the three sides of which are equal to 15, 36, 39, is 
rectangular. 

The end aimed at was to draw the east and the west side of the vedi 
at right angles on tbe prachi. Accordingly, the prachi a b being 36 feet 
long, a cord a c b ( = 54 ) was divided by a mark into two parts a c = 39 
and b c == 15 and fastened at a and b. If then this cord was taken at c, 
and stretched towards the right, the angle a b c could not but be a right 
angle. The same applies to the angles a b d, b a e, and b a f . In fixing 
tbe two east corners, both marks on tbe cord bad to be employed, tbe mark 
at fifteen being used for constructing the right angle, the mark at 12 giving 
to the east side of the vedi the prescribed length (24 padas). 

The diagonal cord of an oblong, tbe side cords of which are three and 
four, is five. 

With these cords increased three times (by itself ; i, e., multiplied by 
four) the two eastern corners of the vedi are fixed. 

The proceeding is as follows : (See diagram 2.) 

At c, at a distance of 16 padas from a, the east end of the prachi, a 
pole is fixed and then a cord of 32 feet length tied to tbe poles at a and c. 
The cord is marked at a distance of 12 padas from a, and then taken by the 
mark and drawn towards the south until it reaches the position a e c. Thus 
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a triangle is formed, tlie sides of wliicli are 12, 16, 20 and tills triangle is 
a rectangular one ; a e stands at riglit angles on a c, and as it is just 12 padas 
long, e marks the place of the southeast corner of the vedi. The north east 
corner d is found in the same way. 

With the same cords increased four times {i, e.^ their length multiplied 
by five) the two western corners of the vedi are found. 

Ill this case a cord of 40 padas length is tied to the poles at c and h, 
and marked at the distance of 15 padas from h. Then it is taken by the 
mark and drawn towards the south into the position b g o. The result is a 
rectangular triangle as above ; g marks the place of the southwest corner. 
The same operation repeated on the north side gives f as the place of the 
northwest corner of the vedi. 

Another method for the measurement of the vedi follows : 

The diagonal cord of an oblong, the sides of which are twelve and five, 
is thirteen ; with these cords the two east corners are fixed, 

(See diagram III.) 

A pole is fixed at the distance of five padas from the east end of the 
pnichi, a cord of twenty-five padas length fastened at a and c, marked at 
the distance of 12 padas from a, drawn towards the south &e,, as above. . 

1 

With these cords increased twice (multiplied by three) the two western 
cornel’s are fixed. 

The requisite rectangular triangle is here formed by the whole prichi 
= 36, and by a cord of 64, divided by a mark into two pieces of 15 and 39. 

Another method follows : 

The diagonal cord of an oblong, the sides of wliicli are fifteen and eight, 
is seventeen ; with these cords the two western corners are fixed. 

(See diagram 4.) 

A pole h is fixed at the distance of eight padas from d, a cord of 32 
padas tied to b and d, <S:c. 

The diagonal cord of an oblong, the sides of which are twelve and 
thirty-five is tliirty-seven j with these cords the two eastern corners are 
fixed, 

A pole is fixed at c, thirty-five padas to the west from a i a cord of 
forty-nine padas tied to a and c, <&e. 
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So many “ cognizable” measurements of tlie vedi exist. 

That means : these are fche measurements of the vedi effected by oblongs, 
of which the sides and the diagonal can be known, L <?., can be expressed 
in integral numbers. 

In this manner A'pastamba turns the Pythagorean triangles known 
to him to practical use (the fourth of those which Baudhayana enumerates 
is not mentioned, very likely because it was not quite convenient for the 
measurement of the vedi), hut after all Baudhayana’s way of mentioning 
these triangles as proving his proposition about the diagonal of an oblong 
is more judicious. It was no practical want which could have given the 
impulse to such a research — for right angles could be drawn as soon as one 
of the vijneya” oblongs (for instance that of 3, 4, 5) was known — but the 
want of some proof which might establish a firm conviction of the truth of 
the proposition. 

The way in which the Sdtrakaras found the cases enumerated above, 
must of course he imagined as a very primitive one. Nothing in the 
sutras would justify the assumption that they were expert in long cal- 
culations. Most likely they discovered that the square on the diagonal 
of an oblong, the sides of which were equal to three and four, could be . 
divided into twenty-five small squares, sixteen of which composed the 
square on the longer side of the oblong, and nine of which formed the 
area of the square on the shorter side. Or, if we suppose a more con- 
venient mode of trying, they might have found that twenty-five pebbles or 
seeds, which could be arranged in one square, could likewise be arranged 
in two squares of sixteen and of nine. Going on in that way they would 
form larger squares, always trying if the pebbles forming one of these 
squares could not as well be arranged in two smaller squares. So they 
would form a square of 36, of 49, of 64, (fee. Arriving at the square form- 
ed by 13 X 13 = 169 pebbles, they would find that 169 pebbles could be 
formed in two squares, one of 144 the other of 25. Further on 625 peb- 
bles could again be arranged in two squares of 576 and 49, and so on. 
The whole thing required only time and patience, and after all the number 
of eases which they found is only a small one. 

Having found that, in certain cases at least, it was possible to express 
the sides and the diagonal of an oblong in numbers, the Sutrakaras natu- 
rally asked themselves if it would not be possible to do the same thing for 
a square. As the sido and the diagonal of a square are in reality incom- 
mensurable quantities we can of course only expect an approximative 
value ; but their approximatio.a is a remarkably close one. 

Baudhayana : 
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Increase tlie measure by its third part and tins third by its own fourth 
less the thirty-fourth part of that fourth ; (the name of this increased mea- 
sure) is savis'esha. 

A'pastamba gives the rule in the same words. 

Katyayana : 

The sutras themselves are of an enigmatical shortness, and do not state 
at all what they mean by this increasing of the measure ; but the com- 
mentaries leave no doubt about the real meaning ; the measure is the 
karani, the side of a square and the increased measure the diagonal, the 
dvikarani. If we take 1 for the measure, and increase it as directed, we get 

11 1 

the following expression : 1 + g + ^ ^ ^ — 3 ^ ’ 4 ^ ’ 34 . 

ed into a decimal fraction gives ; 1*4142156 Now the side of a 

square being put equal to 1, the diagonal is equal to 2 = 1*414213.,. 
Comparing • this with the value of the savis'esha we cannot fail to he 
struck by the accuracy of the latter. 

The question arises : how did Baudhayana or A'pastamha or whoever 
may have the merit of the first investigation, find this value ? Certainly 
they were not able to extract the square root of 2 to six places of decimals ; 
if they had been able to do so, they would have arrived at a still greater 
degree of accuracy, I suppose that they arrived at their result by the 
following method which accounts for the exact degree of accuracy they 
reached. 

Endeavouring to discover a square the side and diagonal of which 
might he expressed in integral numbers they began by assuming two as 
the measure of a square's side. Squaring two and doubling the result 
they got the square of the diagonal, in this case == eight. Then they tried to 
arrange eight, let us say again, eight pebbles, in a square ; as we should say, 
they tried to extract the square root of eight. Being unsuccessful in this 
attempt they tried the next number, taking three for the side of a square ,* 
but eighteen yielded a square root no more than eight had done. They 
proceeded in consequence to four, five, <fcc. Undoubtedly they arrived soon 
at the conclusion that they would never find exactly what they wanted, 
and had to be contented with an approximation. The object was now to 
single out a case in which the number expressing the square of the diago- 
nal approached as closely as possible to a real square number. I subjoin 
a list, in which the numbers in the first column express the side of the 
squares which they subsequently tried, those in the second column the 
square of the diagonal, those in the third the nearest square number. 
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1. 

2. 

1. 

11. 

242. 

256. 

2. 

8. 

9. 

12. 

288. 

289. 

S. 

18. 

16. 

13. 

338. 

324. 

•4. 

32. 

36. 

14. 

392. 

400. 

5. 

60. 

49. 

15. 

450. 

441. 

6. 

72. 

64. 

16. 

512. 

529. 

7. 

98. 

100. 

17. 

578. 

576. 

8. 

128. 

121. 

18. 

648. 

625. 

9. 

162. 

169. 

19. 

722. 

729. 

10. 

200. 

196. 

20. 

800. 

784. 


How far tbe Sutrakaras went ia tlieir experiments we are of course 
unable to say; tbe list up to twenty suffices for our purposes. Three 
cases occur in which the number expressing the square of the diagonal 
of a square differs only by one from a square-number ; 8 — 9 ; 60 — 49 ; 
288 289 ; the last case being the most favourable, as it involves the 

largest numbers. The diagonal of a square, the side of which was equal to 
twelve, was very little shorter than seventeen ( \/ 289 = 17). Would 
it then not be possible to reduce 17 in such a way as to render the square 
of the reduced number equal or almost equal to 288 ? 

Suppose they drew a square the side of which was 17 padas long, 
and divided it into 17 X 17 = 289 small squares. If the side of the 
square could now be shortened by so much, that its area would contain 
not 289, but only 288 such small squares, then the measure of the side 
would be the exact measure of the diagonal of the square, the side of which 
is equal to 12 (12® -f* 12® = 288), When the side of the square is shortened 
a little, the consequence is that from two sides of the square a stripe is cut off ; 
therefore a piece of that length had to be cut off from the side that the 
area of the two stripes would be equal to one of the 289 small squares. 
Now, as the square is composed of 17 X 17 squares, one of the two stripes 
cuts off a part of 17 small squares and the other likewise of 17, both together 
of 34 and since these 34 cut-off pieces are to be equal to one of the squares, 
the length of the piece to be cut off from the side is fixed thereby : it must 
be the thirty-fourth part of the side of one of the 289 small squares. 

The thirty-fourth part of thirty-four small squares being cut off, one 
whole small square would be cut off and the area of the large square 
reduced exactly to 288 small squares ; if it were not for one unavoidable 
circumstance. The two stripes which are cut off from two sides of the square, 
let us say the east side and the south side, intersect or overlap each other 
in the south-east corner and the consequence is, that from the small square 

2 2 1 

ia that coraer aot — are cut off, but only — — — . Thence the 

v"* 34 34 X 34 
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error in tbe determination of tlie value of tbe savis'esba, "When tbe side 

38 

of a scjuare was reduced from 17 to 16 ~ the area of the square of that 


reduced side was not 288, but 288 + . Or putting it in a 

different way: taking 12 for the side of a square, dividing each of the 
12 parts into 34 parts (altogether 408) and dividing the square into the 
corresponding small squares, we get 408 X 408 = 166464. This don- 

83 

bled is 332928. Then taking the savis'esha-valiie of 16 — for the 

diao'onal and dividing the square of the diagonal into the small squares 
just described, we get 577 X 577 == 832929 such small squares. The 
difference is slight enough. 

33 

The relation of 16 ^ to 12 was finally generalized into the rule : in- 


crease a measure hy its third, this third by its own fourth less the tliirty- 

( 33 12 12 \ 

84 ~ T X i^rxTjTsi!/ 

33 

The example of the savis’esha given by commentators is indeed 16 : 12 ; 

the case recomraeiicled itself by being the first in which the third part of 
a number and the fourth part of the third part were both whole numbers. 

E-egarding the practical use of the savis'esha, there is^in Baudhayana 
or rather, as far as I am able to see, in all s^'ulvasutras only one opera- 
tion, for which it was absolutely necessary ; this is, as we shall see later„ 
the turning of a circle into a square, when the intention was to connect the 
rule for this operation with the rule for turning a square into a circle. 
A'pastamba employs (see further on) the savis'esha for the construction of 
right angles, but there were better methods for that purpose. The com- 
mentators indeed make the most extended use of the savis'esha, calcula- 
ting by means of it the diagonals wherever diagonals come into question ; 
this proceeding, however, is not only useless, hut positively wrong, as in all 
such cases calculation cannot vie in accuracy with geometrical construction. 

At the commencement of his sutras, Baudhayana defining the mea- 
sures he is going to employ, divides the anguli into eight yavas, barley 
grains, or into thirty-four tilas (seeds of the sesame). I have no doubt that 
the second division wliich I have not elsewhere met, owns its origin to 
the savis'esha. The anguli being the measure most in use, it was conven- 
ient to have a special word for its thirty-fourth part, and to be able to 
say “ sixteen angulis, thirty-three tilas”, instead of sixteen angulis, 
and thirty-three thirty-fourths of an anguli.” Therefore some plant was 
searched for of which thirty-four seeds might be considered as equal in 
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length to one afiguli ; if the tilas really had that exact property, was 
after all a matter of little relevancy. 

Having once acquired the knowledge of the Pythagorean proposition 
it was easy to perform a great number of the required geometrical 
operations. The diagonal of a square being the side of a square of double 
the size, was, as we have seen, called dvikarani ; by forming with this 
dvikarani and the side of the square an oblong and drawin® the 
diagonal of this oblong, they got the trikarani or the side of a square the 
area of which was equal to three squares of the first size. 

Baudh. A'past. Katy. 



Take the measure (the side of a square) for the breadth, the diago- 
nal for the length (of an oblong) ; the diagonal cord is the trikarani. 

By continuing to form new oblongs and to draw their diagonals, 
squares could be constructed, equal in area to any number of squares of 
the first size. Often the process could be shortened by skilful combina- 
tion of different karanis. KatySyana furnishes us with some examples. 

Take a pada for the breadth, three padas for the length of on ob- 
long ; the diagonal is the das'akaranii (the square of the diagonal com- 
prises ten square padas, for it combines the square of the karapi of one 
pada and of the navakarani which is three padas long). 

Take two padas for the breadth, six padas for the length of an ob- 
long ; the diagonal is the ehatvMnis'at-karani, the side of a square of 
forty square padas (2^ -k 6® = 40). 

^ On the other hand, any part of a given square could be found by 
similar proceedings. 

Baiidliayana, after the rale for tlie trikarani : 

I 

Thereby is explained the tritiyakarani, the side of a square the area 
of which is the third part of the area of a given square ; it is the ninth 
part of the area. 

A'pastamba : 

Kdtyajana ; 

aiTWffT i irwriiT 
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Baudli ay ana’s and A pastamba’s commentators disagree in tlie expla- 
nation of tlie sutra; the methods they teach are, however, both legitiiiiate. 
Bvarakanathayajvaii directs ns to divide the given square into nine small 
squares by dividing the side into three parts, and to form with the side 
and the diagonal of one of these small squares an oblong ; the diagonal 
of this oblong is the tritiyakarani. 

Kapardisvamin proposes to find the trikarani of the given square 
and to divide it into three parts ; one of these parts is the tritiyakarani ; 
for its square is the ninth part of a square of three times the area of the 
given scpare, and therefore the third part of the given square. This ex- 
planation seems preferable, as it preserves better the corinexion of the rule 
with the preceding rule for the trikarani. 

The fourth, fifth, &c,, parts of a square w^ere found in the same way. 

A'pastamba and Katyayana give some special examples illustrating 
the manner in 'which the increase or decrease of the side affects the increase 
and decrease of the square, 

A'pastamba : ^ 

A cord of the length of one and a half purusha produces two square 
purushas and a quarter ; and a cord of the length of two purushas and a 
half produces six square-piirushas and a quarter, 

Katyayana : 

mmj i 

A cord of double the length produces four (squares) ; one of three 
times the length produces nine, and one of four times the length produces 
sixteen, 

A'pastamba and Katyayana : 

By a measure of half the length a square is produced equal to the 
iburth part of the original square. 

A'pastamba : 

Katyayana: 

By the third part the ninth part is produced^ 

Katyayana : 

WT 1 

The sixteenth part is produced by the fourth part. 

Next follow the rules for squares of different size. 

A pastamba : 
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Eanclliayana: 

tn^ITT^ Wf(T I 

For a literal translation of this difliciilt sutra and a discussion of the 
word ‘‘ vridlira’’, see the ‘ Pandit’ of June 1st, 1875, p. 17, Tlie senseis 
as follows : 

A'pastainba : Tiie combining of two squares of equal size lias been 
taiiglit ; tlie following is tbe method for combining two squares of different 
sizes. Cut off from the larger square an oblong with the side of the small- 
er square (i e., an oblong one side of which is formed by the side of the 
larger square, the other by that of the smaller square) *, the diagonal of 
this oblong combines both squares (is the side of a square the area of 
which is equal to the area of both the giTen squares together). 

Baudhayana : 

If you wish to combine two squares of different size, cut off an oblong 
from tbe larger square with the side of the smaller one ; the diagonal of 
that oblong is the side of both squares combined. 

Katyayana : 

The method needs no further explanation ; it is in fact the same we 
employ for the same purpose. 

We proceed to the rule for deducting one square fi’om another. 

Baudhayana, A'pastamba : 

See the ‘ Pandit’, 

If you wish to deduct one square from another, cut off from the larger 
one an oblong with the side of the smaller one ; draw one of the sides of 
that oblong across to the other side ; where it touches the other side, that 
Xoiece cut off; by it the deduction is made. 

a b c d = the larger square ; cut off from it the 
^ oblong b d e f, in which e d and b f are equal 

\ to the side of the smaller square which is to be 
• * yinr deducted. Fasten a cord e f at e. and draw it 


Katyayana words his rule as follow’s : 
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A'pastamba illustrates tlie rule hj an example ; 

^^rffT ! ^ 

The c|uestlon is about a square of four square piiruslias, from wbicli a 
square of one square puruslia is to be deducted. The diagonal (e g), wliicli 
has been drawn across the oblong, is the side of a square of four puriislias, 
and produces by itself as mucb as the cut-off side (g d) and the other side 
(ed) produce separately. The breadth of the oblong (e d) is the side of one 
square puruslia ; the rest— the other side, d g — the side of three square 
piirushas. 

Ill order to combine oblongs with squares, a rule was wanted for turn- 
ing oblongs into squares. 

Baudli%ana : 

In order to turn an oblong into a square, take the breadth of the ob- 


long for the side of tlie square ; divide the rest of the oblong into two parts, 
and inverting their places join those two parts to two sides of the square. 
Fill the empty place with an added piece. The deduction of this has been 


taught. 



wish to turn 
a square, cut 


That means : if you 
the oblong abed into 
off from the oblong the square c d e f, the 
side of which is equal to the breadth, 
of the oblong ; divide a h e f, the rest of 
the oblong, into two parts, a b g h and 
g h e f ; take a b g h, and place it into the 
position d f i k ; fill up the empty place 
in the corner by the small square f h 1 i ; 
then deduct by samacliaturasranirhara the 
small square f hi i from the large square 
g Ik e ; the square you get by this deduc- 
tion will be equal to the oblong a b c d. 
A'pnstaraba gives the same rule : 

■' . 'Cv ■ ■ ■ 

And Katyayana ; 
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When one side of the oblong which had to be turned into a square, 
was more than double the length of the other, it was not sufficient to cut 
off a square once, but this had to be done several times, according to the 
length of the oblong, and finally all squares had to be combined into 0126 = 

Katyayana has a rule to this purpose : 

-■^^1 

I add the rules for the reverse process, the turning of a square into 
an oblong. 

Baiidhayana : 

If you wish to turn a square into an oblong, divide it by the diago- 
nal ; divide again one of the two halves into two 
parts, and join these two parts to the two sides (those 
two sides of the other half which form the right 
angle) as it fits (when joining them, join those sides 
c which fit together). 



Proceeding as directed, we turn the square 
abed into the oblong b d e f. This rule is, of 
course, very imperfect as it enables us to turn the 
square into one oblong only. 

Katyayana has the following : 

A'pastamba’s rule helps us somewhat further : 

In order to turn a square into an oblong, make a side as long as you 
wish the oblong to be {i. <?., cut off from the square an oblong one side of 
’which is equal to one side of the desired oblong) ; then join to that the 
remaining portion as it fits. 

Given for instance a square the side of which is equal to five, and re- 
quired an oblong one side of ’which is equal to three. Cut off from the 
square an oblong the sides of whicli are ffve and three. There remains an 
oblong the sides of which are five and two ; from tliis we cut off an oblong 
of three by two, and join it to the oblong of five by three. There remains 
a square of tw^o by two, instead of which take an oblong of 3 by If. 
Joining this oblong to the two oblongs joined previously we get altoge- 
ther an oblong of 3 by 8-|, the area of which is ecpal to the area of the 
squtare 5 by 5. 
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In tMs way tbe siitra, as it appears from tlie commentaries, must be 
explained. The method taught in it was no doubt sufficient for mostcases^ 
but it cannot be called a really geometrical method. 

I subjoin the description of a method for turning squares into oblongs, 
which is given by Baiidhay ana’s commentator, although it is not founded 
on the text of the sutras. He, after having explained Baudhayana’s way 
of proceeding, continues js, 

<f T 'm ww f%'^T 

And there is another method. Lengthen the north side and the south 
side of the square towards east by as much as you want (i. e,, give to 
them the length of the oblong you wish to construct) and stretch (through 
the oblong formed by the two lengthened sides and the lines joining their 
ends) a cord in the diagonal from the north-east to the south-west corner. 
This diagonal cuts the east side of the square, which (side) runs through 
the middle of the oblong. Putting aside that ^Dart of the cut line wffiieh 
lies to the north of the point of intersection, take the southern part for the 
breadth ; this is the required oblong. 

For examine : 

Given the square abed and required an oblong 
of the same area and of the length b g. Lengthen a c 
and b d into a f and b g ; draw f g parallel to c d ; 
draw the diagonal f b, which cuts c d at h ; draw i k 
parallel to a f and b g ; then b g i k is the desired 
oblong. 

This method is pnrely geometrical and perfectly 
satisfactory ; for a h f = b f g, and b d h = b h i 
and c f h = f h k ; therefore a e h i = d g h k, and 
consequently a b c d = b g k i. q. e. b. 

In this place now we have to mention the rules 
wffiich are given at the beginning of the sutras, the 
rules, as they call it, for making a square, in reality: 
for drawing one line at right angles upon another. Their right place is 
here, after the general propositions about the diagonal of squares and 
oblongs, upon which they are founded. 

BaudM^^ana : ^ ^ 

w®fi?T!TTr$T 

Make two ties at the ends of a cord the length of which is double 
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the measure (of the side of the re 9 [uired square) and a mark at its middle. 
This piece of the cord (i. <?., its half) gives us the prachi (of the required 
square; the prachi of a square has the same length as its side). Then 
make a mark at the western half of the cord less the fourth part (of the 
half. If we wish, for instance, to make a square the side of which is twelve 
padas long, we take a cord twenty-four padas long ; stretching this cord 
on the ground from the west towards the east, we find its middle by a 
measurement beginning from the western end, and having fixed the point 
which lies at the distance of twelve padas from both ends, we measure 
three padas back, towards the west, and make at the point we arrive at a 
mark; tliis mark divides the cord into two parts of 15 and 9 padas 
length). The name of this mark is nyanchhana. Then another mark is 
to be made at the half (of the western half of the cord), in order to fix by 
it the four corners of the square. (This second sign is at a distance of 
18 padas from the eastern end of the cord.) Having fastened the two 
ties at the ends of the prislithya line, we take the cord at the nyanchhana 
mark and stretch it towards the south ; the four corners of the square are 
then fixed by the half (of the cord). 

The same method is known to A'pastamha : 

Or the length of the prachi of the desired square, is to be doubled ; 
the length and the fourth part of the added piece form the diagonal cord ; 
the rest, i. e, three quarters of the added piece form the breadth (the 
shorter side of the oblong). 

And the S'ulvaparis'ishta : 

These rules make use of one of the Pythagorean triangles which 
were, as we have seen above, known to the Sutrakaras, viz, of that one 
the sides of which are equal to three, four, and five. It recommended it- 
self by the ease with which the three sides can be expressed in terms of 
each other, 3+5 being the double of 4, and 3 being equal to half the 
sum of 3 and 5, minus one quarter of half that sum. 

Of course any other oblong with measurable sides and diagonal could 
be employed for the same purpose, and so we find in, A'pastamb a a rule 
for ch aturasrakarana ahstracted from the di rghachatiirasr a, of which the 
sides are five and twelve and the diagonal thirteen. 

w Willful ^ 

Take a measure equal to the length (of the side and prachi of the 
desired square) and increase it by its half. Make a mark at the western 
third less its sixth part. Fasten the ends of the cord, &c. 
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Increase 12 by 6; result 18 ; make a mark at a tliird, (reckoning 
from 18 ; tliat would be at 12) less the sixth part of that third (i. a 
sixth part before the third) i, e., at 13. Thus we get a rectangular trian- 
gle of 5, 12, 18. 

The same rule in the Shlvaparis'ishta : 

Here, as in many other places, the p)arislshta is much clearer and more 
practical in the wording of its rules than the more ancient sutras. The 
mark is, according to its expression, to be made not at the western third 
less its sixth part, but simply at a sixth of the added piece (6 is added to 
12; the mark is made at 13). 

Another method for chaturasrakarana, taught by A^pastamba only, 
makes use of the above-mentioned savis'esha, 

■qm liW 

Fix poles on both ends and the middle of the prishthya line, add to 
a cord of half the length (of the prislithya) its vis'esha, i. e., its third plus 
the fourth part of the third minus the thirty-fourth part of that fourth 
part, and add moreover a piece of the length of half the prishthya, after 
having made a mark (to sepaimte the two parts of the cord). Then tie the 
savis'esha part of the cord to the middle pole, the other part to the eastern 
pole, and fix the south-east corner of the square by stretching the cord 
(towards the south), having taken it at the mark. Untie the end of the 
cord from the eastern pole, &c. 

This method is of course inferior to those described above and cer- 
tainly unnecessary ; Baucllhiyana does not mention it. 

I subjoin the remaining methods for chaturasrakarana, which do not 
presuppose the knowledge of the Pythagorean theorem. 

Apastamba : 

Take a cord of the length of the* measure (of the side of the required 
square), and make ties at both its ends, a mark at its middle and at the 
middle points of its halves. Stretch the cord on the prishthya line, and fix 
poles on the points marked by the two ties of the cord and by the three 
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Riaris (five poles aitogetber). Fasten tlie ties at tlie second and fourth 
poles (reckoning from the east), stretch the cord towards the south having 
taken it by the middle mark, and make at the point, touched by the mark, 
a mark on the ground. Then fastening both tics at the middle pole, stretch 
the cord over the mark on the ground towards the south, having taken it 
by the middle mark, and fix a pole (at the spot reached by the stretched, 
doubled up, cord). Then fastening one tie at this pole and the other tie 
at the pole standing at the eastern end of theprachi, fix the south-east 
corner of the square by stretching the cord, having taken it by the middle 
mark. Then untying the rope from the eastern pole and fastening it at 
the western pole, fix the south-west corner, &c. ; in the same way the north- 
east and north-west corner are found. 

In this procedure the first step is to find the middle of the southern 
and of the northern sides of the required square by drawing a line at right 
angles through the middle point of the prachi. The method employed 
here for drawing a line at right angles on another is the simplest of all 
known to the S'ulvasutras, and essentially the same we make use of when 
describing intersecting ares from two points equally distant to the right 
and left from some given point. In the later portions of the sutras this 
method is enjoined for the measurement of the agni (instead of cords canes 
of a certain length had to be employed there), and the followers of the 
White Yajur Veda had adopted it for the same purpose (see Indische 
Studien, XIII., p. 233, If), 

The second part of the procedure — to find the four corners of the 
square after having found the middle points of the sides— was of course 
easy and does not afford any special interest. 

To Baudhayana the same method is known, but he restricts it in his 
parihhasha-sutras to the construction of oblongs; clearly without suffi- 
cient reason, since the method refers only to the construction of right angles, 
and the length of the sides is of no importance. A'pastamba givetS no 
special rule at all for oblongs, and it is indeed not wanted. 

I subjoin Baudhayana- s rule : 


trrtx i 

xrfrnH'^ i tTsSlw 


He who wishes to make an ohlong is to fix two poles on an area of 
the length which he intends to give to the oblong {i. e., at the two ends 
of the prdcM of that area). On both sides, i. e., on the west and east sides 
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of both these poles two other poles are to be fixed at eqttal distances. 
Then taking a cord of the length one intends to give to the side line 
(breadth) of the oblong, one makes ties at both its ends and a mark at its 
middle. Then one fastens the two ties at those two of the three eastern 
poles, which stand at the outside, stretches the cord towards the south 
holding it by the mark, and makes on this mark (L e,, on the spot where 
the mark touches the ground after the cord has been stretched) a mark. 
Then fastening both ties at the middle pole one stretches the cord over 
the mark (on the ground) towards the south, and fixes a pole on the mark 
(i e., on the spot touched by the mark on the cord). That is the south- 
east corner of the oblong ; thereby are explained likewise the north-east 
corner and the two western coimers. 

In the last place I give a method of chaturas'rakarana, which is found 
in Baudhayana only, but there in the first place. It seems to be the most 
ancient of all the methods enumerated. 

If you wish to make a square, take a cord of the length which you 
desire to give to the side of the square, make a tie at both its ends and a 
mark at its middle ; then having drawn the prachi line, fix a pole in its 
middle, and having fastened at that pole the two ties of the cord, describe 
with the mark a circle round it. Then fix poles at both ends of the diame- 
ter (formed by the prachi), and having fastened one tie at the eastern pole 
(the pole standing at the east end of the prachi), describe a circle with the 
other tie e,j with the full length of the cord). In the same manner a 
circle is described round the pole at the west end of the prachi, and another 
diameter is drawn joining the points in which these two circles intersect 
(this diameter is the line pointing to the north and south points). A pole 
is fixed at both ends of this diameter. Having fastened both ties at the 
eastern pole, describe a circle round it with the mark. The same is to be 
done in the south, the west, and the north (i. e,, circles are to be described 
round the three other poles) ; the points of intersection of these four circles 
which (i. the points) are situated in the four intermediate regions (north- 
east, north-west, &c.,) are the four corners of the required square. 

Diagram 9. 

Passing over some rules of less importance, I proceed to those which 
refer to the “ squaring of the circle.” It certainly is a matter of some iii- 
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terest to see the old dcMrjas attempting this problem, which has since 
haunted so many unquiet minds. It is true the motives leading them to 
the investigation were vastly different from those of their followers in this 
arduous task. Theirs was not the disinterested love of research which dis- 
tinguishes true science, nor the inordinate craving of undisciplined minds 
for the solution of riddles vrhieh reason tells us cannot be solved ; theirs 
was simply the earnest desire to render their sacrifice in all its particulars 
acceptable to the gods, and to deserve the boons which the gods confer in 
return upon the faithful and conscientious worshipper. 

It is true that they were not quite so successful in their endeavours as 
we might wish, and that their rules are primitive in the highest degree; but 
this tends at least to establish their high antiquity. 

The rules are the following : 

Baudhayana : - 

If you wish to turn a square into a circle, draw half of the cord stretch- 
exl in the diagonal from the centre towards the praclii line (the line passing 
through the centre of the square and running exactly from the west towards, 
the east) f describe the circle together with the third part of that piece of 
the cord which will lie outside the square. 

See diagram 10. 

A cord is to be stretched from the centre e of the square a h c d to- 
wards the corner a ; then the cord, being tied to a pole at e, is drawn 
towards the right hand side until it coincides in its position wfibh the line 
e f ; a piece of the cord, f h, will then of course lie outside the square. This 
piece is to be divided into three parts, and one of these three parts, f g, 
together with the piece e f, forms the radius of the circle, the area of which 
is to be equal to the area of the square abed. 

A'pastamba gives the same rule in different words : 

t ^ I 1 

If you wish to turn a square into a circle, stretch a cord from the cen- 
tre towards one of the corners, draw it round the side and describe the circle 
together with the third part of the piece standing over ; this line gives a 
circle exactly as large as the square ; for as much as there is cut off* from 
the square {viz. the corners of the square), quite as much is added to it 
{mz. the segments of the circle, lying outside the square). 

I must remark that Kapardisvamin, A'pastamha’s commentator, com- 
bines the two words nitya” into sanitya ( « sa anitya), and explains: 
this line gives a circle, which is not exactly equal to the square. But I am 
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afraid we should not be justified in giving to A'pastamba the benefit of tliis 
explanation. The words ‘ yavad dhiyate, &e.’ seem to indicate that he was 
perfectly satisfied with the accuracy of his method and not superior, in this 
point, to so many circle-squarers of later times. The commentator who, 
with the mathematical knowledge of his time, knew that the rule was an 
imperfect one, preferred very naturally the interpretation wliieh was more 
creditable to his author. 

Katyayana’s S'ulvaparis'ishta : 

xrrlRTJ 

mi 

Let us now see what the result of the above rule would be by making 
the side of the square equal to2. ac ==2;ai — l;ae = \/ 2 

= 1-414213... ; = 0-138071 ; radius of the circle == 1-138071. 

O 

Multiplying the square of 1T38071 by tt ~ 3T41592,.., we find as 
area of the circle : 4*069008 while the area of the square =: 4. 

The next thing was to find a rule for turning a circle into a square. 
There we have at first a rule given by Baudhdyana only : 

If you wish to turn a circle into a square, divide the diameter into 
eight parts, and again one of these eight parts into twenty-nine parts ; of 
these twenty-nine parts remove twenty-eight and moreover the sixth part 
(of the one left part) less the eighth part (of the sixth part). 

The meaning is : ^ + g— - of the diameter of 

a circle is the side of a square the area of which is equal to the area of the 
circle. 

Considering this rule closer, we find that it is nothing but the reverse 
of the rule for turning a square into a circle. 

It is clear, however, that the steps taken according to this latter rule 
could not be traced back by means of a geometrical construction ; for if we 
have a circle given to us, nothing indicates what part of the diameter is to 
be taken as the atis'ayatritaya’’ (the piece f g in diagram 10). 

It was therefore necessary to express the rule for turning a square into 
a circle in numbers. This was done by making use of the “ savishsha’% which 
we have considered above. Baudhayana assumed a i as equal to 12 ailgulis 
( = 408 tiias), and therefore a e = 16 angulis, 33 tiks. Difference == 4 
ang, 33 til. = 169 til,; the third part of this difference = 561 tii, Ea- 
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dius of the circle = e f ( = a i) + g f = 408 til. + 56i til. == 464i 
til. In other words : if half the side of a square is 408 til. long, the length 
of the radius of a circle, which is equal in area to the square, amounts°to 
4641- til. ; or, if the radius of a circle is 464i til., half the side of the 
corresponding square is 412 til. In order to avoid the fraction, both num- 
bers were turned into thirds, and the radius made = 1393, half the side = 
1224. linally , the diameter was taken instead of the radius, and the whole 
side of the square instead of half the side. 

To generalize this rule, it was requisite to express 1224 in terms of 
1393. One eighth of 1393 = 174i- ; this multiplied by 7 ==19,181 
Difference between 1218| and 1224 = 5h Dividing 174 (Baudh^ana 
takes 174, instead of 174i, neglecting the fraction as either insignificant 
or, more likely, as inconvenient) by 29 we get 6 ; subtracting from 6 its 
sixth part we get 5 and adding to this the eighth part of the sixth pai-t of 
six, we get 5^. 


In other words : 1224 • 


8 ^ 8-29 


8'29-6 ^ 8-29-6-8 


of 1393 


(due allowance made for the neglected i.) 

Another simpler and less accurate rule for squaring the circle is com- 
mon to the three Sutrakaras. 

Baudhay ana : ‘ 




Or else divide (the diameter) into fifteen parts and remove two; that 

(the remaining thirteen qsarts) is the gross side of the squai’e, 

A'pastamba; 


Katyayana : 

»nTrT53iwr i 

_ If we assume a circle with 15 for diameter, the area of the correspond- 
ing squm-e would, according to this rule, be 169, while the area of the ckele 
IS 176. 714 

These are the most interesting of the paribhasha-siitras. In the fol- 
lowing I shall extract the description of three kinds of the agnichayana, of 
the vakrapakshas'yenachiti, as given by A'pastamba; of the sararathachakra- 
c iiti and of the s'mas'anachiti. The two latter are described by Baudha- 
yana only. I select these three chitis, because the first of them was, as it 
apears, most in use, and because some particular skill was requu-ed for 
the construction of the agnikshetra of the two latter chitis. 
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Tlie vakrapaksba s'j^ena itself could be constructed in different forms. 
Two forms are described by Baudhayana, two by A'pastamba. And as two 
different prastaras were necessary for each cbiti, we have altogetber eight 
different prastaras for the vakrapaksha s^yena, each of them consisting of 
two hundred bricks. The following extract contains A^pastamba’s rules for 
the first kind of the vakrapaksha s'yena. 

(Description and diagrams of all the other kinds will be given in the ‘Pan- 
dit’. A sketch of one prastara of the second kind of the s'yenaehit is to be 
found in Burnell’s Catalogue ; it is, as we are informed there, taken from 
an agni actually constructed and used. There is, however, an error in the 
reference to the sutra according to which it is said to be constructed, this 
siitra not being Baudbayana’s, but A'pastamba’s, patala YI.) 

?:f?r I 

He who wishes for heaven, may construct the altar shaped like a fal- 
con; this is the tradition. 

MaffT I 

His wings are bent and his tail spread out. 

{ 

On the west side the wings are to be drawn towards the east, on the 
east side towards the west. 

% aw fawraw i 

For such is the curvature of the wings in the middle of the birds, says 
the tradition. 

crm ftpc 

Of the whole area covered by the sevenfold agni w- ith aratni and pra- 
des'a take the prades'a, the fourth part of the atman (body without head, 
wings, and tail) and eight quarter bricks ; of those latter, six foi*m the bead 
of the falcon ; the remainder is to be divided between the two wings. 

This sutra determines what portions of the legitimate area of the agni 
have to be allotted to the different parts of the falcon eonstruction* Tlie 
whole area of the saptavidha agni is seven purushas with the addition of the 
two aratnis on the wings and the prades'a of the tail, altogether 7i purushas. 
How the fourth part of the atmaU (of the primitive s'yenachiti) s=== one 
purusha and the prades'a, L e., an oblong of 120 angulis by 12 ahgulis = 
•xV square purusha and eight quarter biicks, (i, e., square bricks the side of 
which is equal to the fourth part of a purusha = 30 ahgulis, so that they 
cover together an area of i square purusha) are given to the wings in addi- 
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tion to the area wbich they cover in the primitive agni, only they have to cede 
in their tuini three of the eight quarter bricks, which are employed for the 
formation of the head. The original area of both wings together being 2| 
purushas, their increased area amounts to 2|- + If — == 3 Jf square 

purushas, for one wing to Iff square purushas. 

Nine and a half aratnis ( =: 238 ahgulis) and three quarters of an an- 
guli are the length of the wing. 

The breadth of the wing is the same as in the primitive s'yena, e. e., 
==: one purusha = 120 ahgulis. Dividing the area of the wing mentioned 
above by the breadth we get the length, Dp to this, the wing has the shape 
of a regular oblong ; the following rules show how to produce the curvature. 

w: ■crmt i 

Make ties at both ends of a cord of two purushas length and a mark 
in its middle. 

Having fastened the two ends of the cord at the two western corners 
of the oblong forming the wing, take it by the mark and stretch it towards 
the east ; the same is to be done on the eastern side (i, e., the cord is fast- 
ened at the two east corners and stretched towards the east). This is the 
curvature of the wings. 

By stretching the cord, fastened at the west corners, a triangle is form- 
ed by the west side of the oblong and the two halves of the cord, and this 
triangle has to be taken away from the area of the wing. In its stead the 
triangle formed, when the cord is stretched from the eastern corners, is added 
to the wing. 

wTww? t 

Thereby the northern wing is explained. 

The curvature is brought about in the same way. 

mmi i 

The atman is two purushas long, one and a half purushas broad. 

This is not the final area of the atman, as we shall see further on ; but 
an oblong of the stated dimensions has to be constructed and by cutting 
pieces from it we get the area we want. 

At the place of the tail stretch a purusha towards tlie west, witii tlie 
breadth of half a purusha. 

That means : construct an oblong, measuring one purusha from the 
east to the. west, half a purusha from the north to the south. 
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To tbe south and to the north of this oblong, construct two other 
oblongs like it, and dividing them by their diagonals remove their halves, so 
that half a purusha remains as breadth at the jointure of atman and tail 

The result is the form of the tail which we see in the diagram. 

At the place of the head a square is to be made with half a purusha, 
and from the middle of ifcs east side cords are to be stretched to the middle 
of the northern and the southern side. 

The triangles cut off by these cords are to be taken away from the area 
of the head. 

Then the four corners of the atman are cut off in the direction towards 
the joining lines. This finishes the measurement of the s'yena. Its four 
corners are cut off by four cords connecting the ends of the lines in which 
the atman and the wings touch each other with the ends of the lines in 
which head and tail are joined to the atman. 

A'pastamha now proceeds to the rules for the different sorts of bricks 
required for the construction of the agni on the agnikshetra. 

One class of bricks has the length of the fifth of a purusha, the breadth 
of a sixth, bent in such a way as to fit (the place in which they are to be 
employed). This is the first class. 

By nata, bent’’ the sutrakto means to indicate that the sides of the 
brick do not form right angles. The shape of the brick is rhomboidicai, the 
angles, which the sides form with each other, are the same ’which the wings 
of the s'yena form with the body. (See the diagrams of the two layers of 
this chiti 11 and 12, in which the bricks are marked with numbers.) 

fr t ff . 

Two of those bricks joined with their long side form the second class. 

These are the bricks used in tbe second layer at the point where the 
curvature of the wings takes place. 

Increase that side of the first description which has the length of the 
sixth of a purusha, by the eighth part of a purusha which is bent in such 
a way as to fit in its proper place ; this is the third class. 

These are the bricks employed in the second layer, at the place where 
atman and wings join. They consist of two parts ; the one part equal to a 
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brick of the first class lies in the wing ; the second part, an oblong of 24 
angulis by 15 ahgulis, lies in the atman. 

From a brick of which the area exceeds by a half the area of that brick 
the side of which is the fourth part of a purusha (this latter would be 30 
ang. by 30 ahg., the increased brick is 45 ahg. by 30 ahg.), and divide 
that part of it which is equal to the brick, the side of which is equal to the 
fourth part of a purusha, by its diagonal (removing half of it). This is the 
fourth class. 

We get a trapezium, the sides of which are equal to 15 ahg., 80 ahg,, 
45 ahg. and, in the language of the sutras, to the savis esha of 30 ( = 
1800) 5 they would have put this last side equal to 42|-| ahgulis and 
very likely have expressed the fraction as 14 tilas. 

Bricks which are equal to the half of those of which the side is the 
fourth of a purusha, form the fifth class. Oblongs of 30 ahg. by 15 ahg. 

The division of the above bricks by the diagonal produces bricks of the 
sixth class. 

Bectangular triangles (the sides : 80 ahg., 15 ahg., \/ 1125.) 

Draw an oblong the length of which from the east to the west is the 
fifth part of a purusha ( = 24 ahgulis) and the breadth the tenth part 
(12 ahg.) ; to the north and the south of this oblong draw two other 
oblongs, and divide those by the diagonals dividing their south-western 
corners. This is the seventh class. 

We get the rhomboidieal bricks employed in the second layer on both 
si des o f the tail. Two of their sides are = 24 ahg,, the two others = 
V'720. 

In the same way another description of bricks is formed ; only this 
time the oblong on the north side has to be divided by the (other) diagonal 
wliich divides the northern (north-western) corner* This is the eighth class. 

Eesult: the trapeziums employed in the middle of the tail in the 
second layer. 

The ninth description of bricks is got by dividing a square brick the 
side of which is equal to the fourth part of a purusha, by both diagonals 
(into four triangles). 
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There witli the dimensions of all I’equired bricks are detailed; it remains 
to show how the area of the s'jena is to be covered with them. 

When placing the bricks we have to put down sixtw of the iirst kind 
ill each wing, turned towards the north. 

On both sides of the tail eight of the sixth description. 

f^m m w i 

Three of them in the top (i, c., in each of the two western corners of 
the tail), then one (to the east of the three), then again three, then again 
one. 

At the place where the tail is joined to the body, two bricks of the 
fourth description are placed, so as to lie partly in the body, partly in the 
tail, (They are composed of a triangle and an oblong ; the triangle be- 
longs to the body, the oblong to the tail). 

To the west of these two, bricks of the fifth kind are placed touching 
each other with their faces (their short sides). 

They touch each other, says one of the commentators, witli their faces, 
like two fighting rams. 

^ 1 

Ten bricks of the fourth kind cover the remainder of the tail, 

111 the four corners of the atman eight bricks of the fourth description 
are placed, turned towards the east and towards the west. 

In the remainder of the atman are to be placed twenty-six of the fourth 
class, eight of the sixth, four of the fifth. 

Unn i 

In the head two bricks of the fourth kind, situated partly in the atniaii. 

To the east of those, two of the fourth kind turned towards the east. 
These altogether form one layer of two hundred bricks. 

The rules for the second lajmr follow. 

In the second layer place five bricks of the second kind in both wings 
OB the place of curvature. 
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And bricks of the third kind stretching into the atman with that nart 
one side of which is an eighth purusha, are to be placed on the two lines in 
which the wings are joined to the atman. 

In the remaining part of each wing forty-five bricks of the first class 
are to be placed, turned towards tbe east. 

Twenty-five in the southern half of the southern wing, twenty in its 
northern half j twenty-five in the northern half of the northern wing, twentv 
in its southern half. ^ ^ 

Five bricks of the seventh class are to be placed on the northern side 
01 tbe tail and five on its southern side, 

^ mentioned bricks) on one side 

(ot the tail), and at the side of the fourth on the other side, one brick of the 
seventh class is to be placed. 

In the remaining part of the tail thirteen bricks of the eighth class are 
to be placed. 

I 

In^the four corners of the atman place eight bricks of the fourth kind 
turned towards the south and the north. 

twenty bricks of the fourth kind, 

thn-ty of the sixth and one of the fifth, are to be placed. 

I t^ir isracr* i 

.1, ^ 7 ° °?i! fo^h kind are to be placed in the head, and to the east of 

those lour of the ninth kind. 

This gives again a layer of two hundred bricks. 

^rrsiTO I 

make^^ the layers are to he constructed as many as we may wish to 

.gJt *» 

1 Baudhayana’s S'ulva-sutra the 
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Witli the fifteeiitli part of half a purusha square bricks are made ; thej 
are used for measuring (only for the measurement of the area of the sai*a-* 
rathachakrachit, not for the construction of the agni). 

A square is made equal to half a square purusha and its fifteenth part 
taken ; then bricks are made, equal to this fifteenth part. 

mm t i 

Two hundred and twenty-five of these bricks constitute the sevenfold 
agni together with aratni and prades'a. 

The sevenfold agni with aratni and prades'a means, as mentioned above, 
the agni the area of which is equal to seven and a half square purushas. As 
fifteen of the bricks mentioned in the first siitra make half a square 
purusha, seven and a half purushas require two hundred and twenty-five. 

To these (two hundred and twenty-five bricks) sixty-four more are to 
be added. 

We get thereby altogether two hundred and eiglitj^-nine bricks. 

?rrf«: i 

With these bricks a square is to be formed. 

The side of the square comprises sixteen bricks. 

Thirty* three bricks still remain. 

xrKf%-g^T?r i 

These are to be placed on all sides round the borders (of the square ; 
i, «?., according to the commentary, on the north side and east side of the 
square). 

Thereby all 289 bricks are arranged in a square, the side of which is 
formed by seventeen bricks. It is strange that we are not directed to con- 
struct the whole square at once, but are told to form at first a square out 
of 2o6 bricks and then to place the remaining 38 bricks around it. I have 
to propose only the following explanation. The commentator describing 
the whole procedure tells us to form at first in the middle of the agnikshetra 
a small square with four bricks, then to increase this square into a larger 
one, of nine bricks, by adding five bricks, to increase this square in its turn 
into a larger one of sixteen, and so on. While we place the additional bricks 
by turns on the north and east side and on the south and west side of the 
initial square of four bricks, the growing square loses and regains by turns 
its situation right in the centre of the agniksheti^a ; it loses it when it is 
increased for the first time, regains it when increased for the second time, 
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loses it again when increased for the third time, and so on. When it is increas- 
ed for the fourteentli time or, to put it in another way, when 256 bricks 
have been laid down, the centre of the scpare coincides again with the cen- 
tre of the agnikshetra, and it is again displaced from there wlien thirty-three 
bricks more are added on the north and east side, and the whole square is 
composed of 2S9 bricks. The whole agni was therefore slightly displaced, 
and for this reason perhaps Baudhayana preferred not to call it a real 
cbatnrasTa, but a figure made out of a cliatnrasra of 256 bricks with the 
addition of 33 bricks. There is reason for wonder that the displacement of 
the agni was not remedied in some way j it would have been a very easy 
matter. 

iragTi I 

The sixteen middle bricks form the nave of the wheel. 

We must remember that the bricks mentioned here are only used for 
measuring out the agnikshetra, and consequently understand by the sixteen 
middle bricks the area covered by them. In order to cut a square of the 
required size out of the centre of the large square, the commentator directs 
us to fix poles in the centre of the four bricks forming the corners of the 
square of twenty-five bricks situated in the middle of the large square and 
to join these four poles by cords ; the area included by these cords is equal 
to that of sixteen bricks. 

Sixty-four bricks form the spokes of the -wheel, sixty-four the vedi. 

Out of the entire square of 289 bricks another square has to he cut 
out, containing the area for the spokes and for the void spaces between the 
spokes. This square would be equal to the area occupied by 144 bricks, 
but we have to deduct from that the 16 bricks in the centre which consti- 
tute the nave. Thus 128 bricks are divided equally between spokes and 
interstices. The required square is cut out by poles being fixed in the 
centre of tbe four bricks which form the corners of the square of 13 X 13 
bricks and by joining the four poles with cords, 
i 

The remaining bricks form the felloe of the wheeL—One hundred and 
forty-four bricks having been employed for nave and spokes, one hundred 
and forty-five remain for the felloe. The measurement of tbe agnikshetra 
being finished therewith, the bricks used for measuring are no longer want- 
ed. As I'esult of the described proceeding we have three squares, the largest 
of which encloses the two smaller ones. The smallest, situated in the centre, 
is meant for the nave ; the two larger ones mark the interior and exterior 
edges of the felloe. It remains to turn these three squares into circles. 
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Tlie nave is to be circumscribed at its borders with a circle, i. <?. the 
square forming the nave is to be turned into a circle. This was of course 
executed according to the general rule which has been discussed above. 

After having likewise turned into circles the squares, marking the outer 
and inner edge of the felloe — 

One divides the area lying between felloe and nave into thirty -two parts, 
and takes out the second, fourtli, sixth, <fec., parts. 

That means : the second, &c., parts are excluded from the agnikshetra 
and not to be covered with bricks. 

In this manner the added part (1 e., the sixty-four bricks by which 
the square of 289 bricks exceeded the legitimate area of the saptavidha agni) 
is removed again. 

By following all the preceding directions we get indeed a wheel, the 
area of which (with exclusion of the interstices between the spokes) is equal 
to that of the saptavidlia agni ; of course, we have to make the necessary 
allowance for the inevitable error introduced by the square having to be 
turned into a circle. It remains to retrace the steps by which Baudhayana 
succeeded in rendering the area of the sararathachakra pretty well equal to 
that of the chaturasra s'^^ena. 

A look at the diagram of the sararathachakraehit shows at once that 
one preliminaiy question must first be settled, the question what the 
relative size of the wheel’s different parts was to be. As far as we can see, 
there was no fixed rule regarding this matter, and wheels of various shapes 
might therefore have been adopted. Baudhayana does not state at the 
outset what the shape of bis wheel will be, but from the result of his rules 
we may conclude his intention. The entire square — or the entire circle into 
which the square is turned — comprises 289 bricks, or simpler 289 parts, of 
which 145 form the felloe, the remaining 144 the spokes, interstices, and the 
nave. It appears therefore probable that Baudhajana’s intention was to 
allot to the felloe an area equal to that of spokes, &c., together. The reason 
why the two parts were not made exactly equal will appear from the fol- 
lowing. 

The task was, in the first place, to draw two squares- — representing the 
outer and the inner edge of the felloe — the area of one of which was the 
double of the area of the other. For this purpose Baudhayana made use 
of bis “ savis'esha,” i. <?., of the rule teaching that the scpiare of 16 ff is 
almost equal to double tbe square of 12 ; only he substituted here, in order 
to facilitate the operation, 17 to 16 f Accordingly, he began by drawing 
a sqiiare the area of which amounted to seven and a half square purushas, 
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divided it into 289 parts, by dividing its side into 17 parts, and drew in the 
centre of tins square another one comprising 144 such parts (by the 
method described above). To these two squares representing the outer and 
inner edges of the felloe a third one, marking the area of the nave, had to 
be added. For this purpose from the square of 144 parts a small square 
of 16 parts, amounting to the eighth part of the whole, was cut out. Lastly 
of the 128 parts left for the space between nave and felloe, 64 were removed* 
SO that 64 were left foi' the sixteen spokes. * 

Now by removing 64 parts, the agnikshetra was unduly reduced • it 
had to contain 289 parts, and it only contained 225. This de6eienoy Ld 
of course to be made up in some way, and the way how to do that was not 
very difficult to find. Sixty-four of two hundred and eighty-nine parts 
were lost in the act of cutting out the interstices of the spokes, therefore 

the area ofthe initial square had to be such that it would be equal to 7 ^ 

square purushas after having been diminished by Accordingly, the 

square equal to 7^ purushas had not to be divided into 289 parts, but into 
225 parts, and 64 parts had to be added moreover, so that the loss of these 
64 parts reduced the agnikshetra just to the right size. 

Hence Baudhayana’s rules to make bricks equal to the two hundred 
and twenty-fifth part of the agni, to add sixty-four such bricks, &c. 

The rules now following teach how to cover the kshetra of the sara- 
rathachakra with two hundred bricks. 

Having divided the felloe into sixty-four parts and having drawn the 
separating lines, a^circle is to be described in the middle (of the felloe). 


Thus we get one hundred and twenty-eight (bricks placed in the felloe) 
ftwff I 

^ Every spoke is to be divided into four parts. We get therefore sixty- 
lour bricks in all spokes together. 

Ihe nave is to be divided into eight parts (by radii). 


This is the first layer. 

Again in order to avoid the “ bheda”, a different division of the 

kshetra had to be adopted for the second layer. 


agni- 


In the second layer a eii-cle is to be described in the nave at the dis- 
taiice 01 a quarter from the edge, 

'T « to described in the felloe at the dis- 

tance oi a quarter from its inner edo'e. 
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After having divided the felloe at its inner edge into sixtj-four parts, 

draw the dividing lines. 

mxm I 


The spokes are divided into five parts, each up to the two circles (in 
nemi and nabhi). That means : the area of a spoke is considered to extend 
into the felloe and the nave up to the two circles which had been drawn in 
them at the distance of a quarter from the edge, and this whole area is 


divided into five parts. 

$ til 

Two bricks are placed in each of the interstices in the nemi (the inter- 
stices between the spokes). 

And one brick in the interstices in the nave. 


The remainder of the nave is to be divided into eight parts. 

^ ^TTT I 

This is the construction in the shape of a wheel with spokes, which 
requires altogether sixteen different kinds of bricks. 

As remarked above, the third and fifth layers are to be made equal to 
the first, the fourth to the second. 

I lastly extract the chapter treating of the s'mas'anachit. It is not 
easy to say what would be the correct definition of a s'mas'ana in the sense 
in which it is used in the s'ulvasdtra ; it seems to be a construction on 
which the dead body was placed, perhaps the pile on which it was burnt. 
There is, however, no doubt about the form of the chiti, which will appear 
clear enough from the diagram. Vide Diagrams 16, 17, 18. 

\ 11 

“ He may construct the s''mas'anaehiti”, such is the tradition. Having 
divided the whole agni into fifteen squares. 

The area of the agni, 7^ = square purushas, divided in this manner, 
yields fifteen squares, of one half square pui-usha each. 


The arrangement of these fifteen squares has already been taught. 

As the commentator explains, the subject has been treated in a pre- 
vious portion of Baudhayana’s kalpasdtra, from which he quotes the follow- 
ing : 

^T5r1%rr w^-: 

He who wishes for prosperity in the world of the fathers, may construct 
the s'masAnachiti. Six purushas are the length of the prachi line, three 
the length of the eastern side, two the length of the w^estern side. 
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Purusba means here not the ordinary purusha, but the measure of tlie 
side of one of the fifteen squares into which the agni has been divided. The 

form of the chiti is that of a, trapezium (as the sdtras would call it : an 

oblong shorter on one side), the east side of which is equal to three reduced 
pnrushas, &c. 

The area of this trapezium is consequently equal to 7| square pura« 

shas. 

This area has now to be divided into two hundred parts. 

»S Os^ 

With three of these parts construct an oblong of the breadth of one 
2 }art (an oblong of which one side is equal to three times the side of one of 
the fifteen squares, and the other equal to one time the side), draw from the 
middle of the east side of this oblong lines to the two west corners, and cut 
off the two side pieces. 

After the removal of these two pieces, there remains a praiiga, an acut- 
angular equilateral triangle. 

This triangle is divided into ten parts. 

For the details of this division, we must consult the commentator: 

fkvfm: i ^TW i wf fkmyi: i 

f^wrfk mm 

5rrs?Tf^#?ri i mmmTxr^ww XMmr: i ww- 

1%^ I ww xmi i 

The division of this triangle is to be made in such a way as to produce 
bricks of the shape of triangles and double triangles (two triangles joined 
with their bases). If we adopted another division, we should get different 
classes of bricks, (The sutras always study the greatest shortness in their 
expressions and say in this ease only : the division is into ten parts. Now, 
the commentator remarks, this can only mean : into ten triangles and 
double triangles ; for if we divide the large triangle in any other manner, 
the eight parts would be of different shape, and then the sutrakara would 
have been bound to give rules for manufacturing bricks of these diiierent 
shapes). The division of the triangle is effected in the following manner. 
We make on the ‘‘ broad face”, i, <?., the base of the triangle (the sutraka- 
ras compare the triangle with a face, the base — we have to imagine the 
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triangle turned round, so tliattlie base is uppermost — ^representing the broad 
u upper part and the top the chin, cliubuka) three marks at equal dis- 
tances from each other (thus dividing it into four parts). Having divided 
the two other sides of the triangle in the same way, we begin by drawing 
a line from the first mark on the base to the first mark on the nearer of the 
two other sides. Then a line is drawn joining the second mark on the 
base with the second mark on the side, and a third line joining the third 
mark on the base with the third mark on the side. After that, a line is drawn 
joining the third mark on the base with the first mark on the third side of 
the triangle. The same is done with the other marks. By this division 
we get four triangular bricks standing on the base of the large triangle; 
over these we have three double-triangular bricks ; then two double-trian- 
gles; then one double triangle in the ‘ chiiT of the large triangle. Alto- 
gether six double triangles and foui* triangles. Thus we have ten bricks 
in one of the large triangles. 

Twenty such (large triangles as described in the last sutra but one) 
form the whole agni. 

One of these triangles is the half of an oblong, the area of which is 
equal to the tenth part of the whole agni. 

The arrangement of these twenty large triangles, every one of which 
is subdivided into ten praiigas and nbhayatahpraiigas, may be seen in the 
sketch of the first layer of the s'mas'anachiti, and I omit therefore the 
detailed description given by the commentator. 

Baudhayana proceeds to the rules for the second layer. 

For the second layer we divide one triangle lengthways (bisecting the 
base by a perpendicalar from the top). 

Here again we depend on the commentary for explanation. 

<N. . , 

In the whole agniksbetra (of the s^nas'anachiti) there are five triangles, 
the height of which is equal to the measure of six parts (to six times the 
side of the fifteenth part of the agniksbetra), and the base of which is equal 
to one such part (the area of one such triangle is of the agniksbetra, 
therefore ail five = the whole agniksbetra, 7i square purushas). (If we 
divide the agni into these five triangles), the top of three among them is 
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turned towards the west, that of two towards the east. Two of these five 
triangdes are meant in the sutra (only two come really into question, as we 
shall see further on). By “ lengthways” a modification of the triln-^k b 
to be understood ; the meaning is a triangle of six parts’ height. (And this 
triangle is to be got in the following way). On the south side of the am 
a hue IS to he drawn through the middle of the triangle situated there, the 
top of which is turned towards the west ; this line reaches from the middle 
ol the base the measure of which is one part to the top of the triangle. In 
the same way the triangle on the north side of the agni is to be dirided. 

The result is the two long rectangular triangles on the north and 
south sides of the second layer of the s'mas'anaehiti. 

j 

This triangle is divided into six parts. 

^ Commentm-y : i?^5i3rT5)rr I ww 

I qq ftH# mmi I 

I qTUrr wt gsjjmr 

_ The diagram of the second layer, in which the two triangles are divided 
m the manner described above, renders a translation of the 'commentator’s 
words unnecessary. 

% % q!’W'qreq«[iisiIrl I 

These two (large triangles, divided into six parts each) are to be placed 
on both sides (of the second layer). 

following sutras those bricks are described which fill the space 
between the two triangles. ^ 

qrTK$w..i 

Bricks are to be made as long as the third part (of the side of one of 
fourth pirt agnikshetra), and as broad as the 

wrenrilTf^iqTO^T; i 

And other brieks equal to one half of the bricks of the first class, pro- 
duced by dividing the latter by a horizontal line 

aani ^+7^° end of the 

deseription!’'““““^ 

the M°r™f pJaee at first eight ardhya bricks on 

the end and eight on the west end. The space left empty between 
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tliese two rows requires 17 X 8 = 136 briliati bricls. Now, suniraiiig 
up ali bricks employed we get (I) 136 bribatyas (2) IG ardliyas (3) twelve 
bricks in the two triangles on the north and south side together. Sum : 
161 bricks. 

But we want, according to the general rule, 200 bricks, and tlierefore 
the following sutra. 

Finally the number is to be made full with ardhya-bricks. 

That means : thirty-six brihatyas are taken out, and seventy-two 
ardhyas put in their places. The sketch of the layer in question shows 
where this had to be done. 

So far the rules for the s'mas'anachiti resemble those for the other 
cliitis, but the following siitras refer to an interesting peculiarity. I give 
at first a passage from a previous part of Baudha 3 "ana’s Kalpasdtra, quoted 
ly the commentator. 

When its measure is such as to reach up to the neck on the east side, 
it reaches up to the navel on the west side ; when it reaches up to the navel 
on the east side, it reaches up to the knee on the west side ; when it reaches 
up to the knee on the east side, it reaches up to the ankle on the west side; 
when it reaches up to the ankle on the east side, it is on a level with the 
ground on the west side. Such is the s'mas'anachiti of him who desires the 
world of the fathers. 

We see from these words that, contrary to the general rule which pre- 
scribed a perfectly horizontal surface for the chitis, the s'mas'anachit had 
to be higher at its east end than at its west end. The commentator jidcls : 
Iiastiprishthavacli chinviteti: the ehiti is to be constructed so a,s to i’esembie 
the back of an elephant which is sloping down towards a person viewing 
the animal from behind. This peculiar shape of the shnas'anaehiti required 
consequently a set of rules for preserving, notwithstanding the dillerent 
height, the same cubic content of the whole mass of bricks. 

The height of the agni is to be increased hj one fifth. 

The height of the agni, when constructed for the first time and in five 
layers, is — as mentioned above — one jiinu — 32 angulis ; when constructed 
for the second time and in ten layers, it is the double, and it is tliree times 
as much when, in the third construction, the number of ia^mrs amounts to 
fifteen. A fifth of the usual height has to be added to the height of the 
shnas'anachiti. 
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Divide all this— the height inclusive the added fifth part — into three 
parts, and make bricks with the fourth or the ninth or the fourteenth part 
of two of these three parts. 

With the fourth for the agni of five layers, with the ninth for the agni 
das'achitika, witli the fifteenth for the panehadas'aehitika. ' 

rrrfirgTreT ^ 

I 

Nj '■ 

Having constructed with these bricks either four or nine or fifteen 
layers, the remaining part of the height (amounting to one third) is to he 
divided in a downward direction by the diagonal and half of it to he remov- 
ed. 

That means : the fifth layer is to he constructed with bricks the 
height of which is equal to the third part of the whole height ; and then 
half of the whole layer is to be cut off following tlie direction of the diago- 
nal of the northern and southern side. In this way the cubic content of 
the whole chiti comes out right. Increasing the height of the agni of five 
layers by its fifth part, we get 32 -j- 6| = 38| angulis. This divided 
by three and the quotient multiplied by two, gives 2o|. The fourth part 
of this, 6# angulis is the height of the bricks of each of the four- first 
layers. The fifth layer, before being out in two, is 12f angulis high ; after 
the removal of its half, it has this height only on its east side, the height 
on the west side being equal to 0. Thus its middle height is 6§, and conse- 
quently the middle height of the whole chiti = 32 angulis. In the same 
way we get as height of the agni of ten layers 76| angulis on the east side, 
Slf on the west side, 64 angulis as middle height. The corresponding 
numbers for the panchadas'achitfka agni are 115f, 76f, 96. ^ 


Regarding the time in which the S'ulvasdtras may have been composed, 
it is impossible to give more accurate information than we are able to rive 
about the date of the Kalpasdtras. But whatever the period may have 
been dming which Kalpasutras and S'ulvasutras were composed in the form 
we have now before us, we must keep in view that they only give a 
systematically arranged description of sacrificial rites, which' had been 
practised during long preceding ages. The rules for the size of the various 
vedis, for the primitive shape and the variations of the agni, &o., are given 
by the brahmanas, although we cannot expect from this class of writin-s 
explanations of the manner in which the manifold measurements and trant 
formations had to be managed. Many of the rules, which we find now in 
Baudhayana, A'pastamba, and Katyfiyana, expressed in the same or almost 
the same words, must have formed the common property of all. adhvaryus 
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!on,«^ before they, were embodied' in the Kalpastitras wliicb have come clown 
to os. Besides, tbe c|uaint and clumsy terminology often employed for tbe 
expression of very simple operations — ^for instance in. tlie rules for .tbC' 
addition and subtraction of squares — is .another proof 'for tbe bigli antiquity 
of these rules of tbe cord, and separates them by a wide gulf from tbe pro- 
ducts of later Indian science with their abstract and refined terms. 

This leads to another consideration. Clumsy and ungainly as these 
old sutras undoubtedly are, they have at least the advantage of dealing 
with cyeonietrical operations in really geometrical terms, and are in this point 
siiperbr to the treatment of geometrical ciuestions which we find in the 
Lilavati and similar works. They tell us that the diagonal of a sc|uare or 
of an oblong produces an area equal to double the area of the square or to 
the sciuares of the sides of the oblong — not that the sc|uare of the number of 
units into which the diagonal is divided is equal to double the scjuare of the 
number expressing tbe side of the square or to the sum of the sciuares of 
the two numbers which represent the sides of the oblong. 

Let us see how Bhaskara ivords the proposition about the rectangular 
trian^^le (instead of which the sutras speak of the square and the oblong). 
We read in the chapter on kshetravyavahara in the Lilavati the following: 

The scpare root of the sum of the squares of these (of the two shorter 
sides of a rectangular triangle) is the diagonal. 

The square root oAhe difference of the squares of the diagonal and one 
of the short sides (called “ dob’’) is the other short side (kotih), etc. 

It is apparent that these rules are expressed with a view to calculation, 
and we find indeed that Bhaskara immediately proceeds to examples which 
are exercises in arithmetic, not in geometry. 

truth interests the later Indian mathematicians but in 
so far as it furnishes them with convenient examples for their arithmetical 
and aVebraic rules ; purely geometrical constructions, as the samasa and 
nirhara of sqtmres, desciibed in the S'ulvasutras, find no place in their 

'writings." ' '• 

..i- exclusively practical purpose of tbe S'ulvasutras 

necessitated in some way the employment of practical, that means in this 
case, geometrical terms, and it might be said that the later mathematicians 
would have employed the same methods when they had had to deal with 
the same questions. 
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But a striking proof of the contrary is given by the commentators of 
tbe S'ulvasutras who represent the later development of Indian matliema- 
ties. Trustworthy guides as they are in the greater number of eases, thJi.- 
tendency of saeriheing geometrical construction to numerical calculation 
their excessive fondness, as it might be styled, of doing sums renders them 
sometimes entirely misleading. I shall illustrate this by some examples.' 

As mentioned above, the area of the saptavidha agni had, at each repe- 
tition of the construction of the altar, to be increased by one square puru- 
sha. In order to effect this increase, without changing the proportion of 
the single parts of the agni, Baudhayana gives the following rule : 

That which is different from the original form of the agni (i. e., that 
area which has to be added to the 7i square purushas of the primitiv'e agni) 
is to be divided into fifteen parts, and two of these parts are to be added to 
every one of the seven square purushas of the primitive agni (the one remain- 
ing part is consequently added to the remaining half piu-usha) ; with seven 
and a half of these increased purushas, the agni has to be constructed. 

According to the commentator, we have to apply this rule in tbe fol- 
lowing fashion. The one square purusha, which has to be added to the 
saptavidha agni, contains 14400 square angulis. We divide 14400 by 
fifteen, multiply the quotient by two, and add the product to 14400 : result 
= 16320. These 16320 angulis are the square content of the new increas- 
ed square purusha, and we have therefore, in order to get the required mea- 
sure of length, to extract the square root of 16320. This root indicates tlie 
length which had to be given to the cane used for measuring out the ashta- 
vidha agni. 

Such a proceeding is of course not countenanced by the rules of the 
S ulvasutras themselves, Baudliayana’s method was undoubtedly the fol- 
lowing. The square purusha which had to be added was divided into fifteen 
parts, either into fifteen small oblongs, by dividing one side of the square 
mto three, the other into five parts or into fifteen small squares ; in the latter 
case, the panchadas'amakarani had to be found according to the paribhasha 
rules. Two of these fifteenth parts were then combined into one ; if square.^, 
by taking the dvikaraui of one of them ; if oblongs, by turning one of them 
mto a square and then taking the dvikarani. Lastly— following the rules 
for chaturasra-samasa — the square containing the two fifteenth parts was 
added to a square purusha, and the side of the resulting s(iuare furnished 
the measure of the pm-usha which had to be employed for the ashtavidha 

■ ■ ■ " ' • 
Another example is furnished by the rules for the paitrild vcdi, tlie 
altar used at the pitriyajna, the area of which had to be equal to the ninth 
part of the vedi used at the soma sacrifices. The measures of the sides of 
this vedi have been mentioned above ; its area amounts to 972 square padas. 
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Xow for coiistracting the pai.kild redi from .the' samiiiki veUi, Baiiclliajaiia 
gi?es tlie following' short rule : 

The commentator, supplying several words, explains this sutra in . the 
following way : If we make a square, the area of which is ec[ual to 972 
square paclas, its side wall be equal to 31 padas, 2 ahgulis, and 26 tilas. 
The third part of this ( = 10 padas, 5 ahgulis, and Bl tilas) is tO' be taken 
for the side of a square, the area of which will he equal to the ninth part of 
tlie mahavedi. 

For a proof w-e are directed to turn the 972 square padas into square 
tilas by multiplying 972 by 225 and then by 1056, to extract the square- 
root of tlie result, to turn the tilas again into padas by dividing the square- 
root by 3-1 and then by filteen, and finally to divide the result by three. 

In accordance with this process, the commentator translates the above 
sdtra in the following manner : 

The side (“ karani” to be supplied) of that area (“bhiimeh” to he sup- 
plied) which is made a square with the third part of the mahavedi (which 
has been itself turned into a square previously) is the tritiyakarani j the 
ninth part (of the maliavedi) is produced (by making a square with this 
tritiyakarani). — This translation is certainly wrong. In the first place, the 
word * karani’, whidi the commentator supplies, could not be missed in the 
text of the siitra. In the second place, the commentator ascribes to the 
’word ‘ tritiyakarani a meaning which it cannot possibly have. He inter- 
prets it as the line which is the third part (of the side of the mahavedi) ; 
but that line is called the navamakarani, as its square is equal to the ninth 
part of the area of the mahavedi, and triti 3 mkarani can only mean the line 
which produces, or the square of ivliich is the third part (of some area). 

To arrive at the right understanding of the sutra, we must consider by 
wliat method the task of constructing the paitriki vedi could be accomplish- 
ed ill the shortest way. The thing was to construct a square, the area of 
wliieh would be equal to the ninth part of another area which contained 
972 square padas, i, e., to 108 square padas. If lOS would yield an integral 
square-root, the matter would have been easy enough ; but this not being 
the case, another method had to be devised. The commentator, as we have 
seen, proposes to construct a square of 972 padas, and to take the third part 
of its side ; but this method besides, as shown above, not agreeing with the 
words of the sutra, required several tedious preparatory constructions* The 
same remark applies to the direct construction of a square of lOS padas, and 
a shorter process could therefore not but be highl}^ welcome. Xow the 
third part of 972 is 324, and the square-root of 324 is exactly IS ; in other 
words, the side of a square of 324 square padas is eighteen padas. Accord- 
ingly, instead of the navamakarani of 972, ■ the tritiyakarani of 324 was 
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sought for, and we know from the paribhasha rules that this could be easi- 
ly managed. Accordingly, Baudhay ana’s rule has to be translated as fol- 
lows : The tritiyakarani of that area which is made a square with the third 
part of the mahavedi (i e., of a square of 824 padas) is it (viz, the side of 
a square of lOS padas) ; the result is the ninth part of the area (of the 
mahavedi). 

Thus we see that the pre-eoneeived opinion of the commentator about 
the method to be employed for the solution of the problem leads him to a 
perfectly mistaken interpretation of the sutra. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to find some terms indicating a con- 
nexion between the first rudiments of science as contained in the S'ulvasu- 
tras and its later development. So for instance the term ‘ vargah It is 
true that we should he able to account for the meaning in which it is used 
by later mathematicians — viz. that of the square of a number — without finding 
earlier indications of the manner how it came to be used in that sense. The 
origin of the term is clearly to be sought for in the graphical representation 
of a square, which was divided in as many ‘ vargas’, or troops of small 
squares, as the side contained units of some measure. So the square drawn 
with a side of five padas’ length could be divided into five vargas, each con- 
sisting of five small squares, the side of which was one pada long. 

ISTevertheless it is interesting to find this explanation of varga confirmed 
by a passage in A'pastamba. 

As many measures (units of some measure) a cord contains, so many 
troops or rows (of small squares) it produces (when a square is drawn on 
it). 

But another ease is more interesting still. The word ‘ karani’ is one 
of the most frequent mathematical terms in treatises as the Lilavati, Yija- 
ganita, &c., and there it is invariably used to denote a surd or irrational 
number ; as the commentators explain it, that of which when the square- 
root is to he taken, the root does not come out exact. The square-roots of 
two, three, five, &e., are karanis. How the word came by that meaning, we 
are not told, but we are now able to explain it from the S'ulvasiitras. As 
we have seen above, in these it always means the side of a square. 

The connexion between the original and the derived meaning is clear 
enough. Karanl meant at first the side of any square, after that possibly 
the square-root of any number. Possibly I say, for in reality the mathema- 
tical meaning of karani was restricted. It was not used to denote the 
square-roots of those numbers, the root of which can be exactly obtained, but 
only of those the root of which does not come out exact, of those in fact 
the root of which can be represented exactly only in a graphical way. It 
was not possible to find the exact square-root of eight for instance, but it 
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was possible to draw .a square, the area of wliicli was equal to let us 

say— square padas, and tlie side of wHeli was therefore a graphical re- 
presentation of the square-root of eight. 

.'But we hare to go still a step further hack. ' Karani^ meant originally 
not the side of a square, hut the rajjuh karani, the cord used for the mea- 
suring of a square. And thus we see that the same word wiiieli exp,ressed 
in later times the highly abstract idea of the surd number, originally denot- 
ed a cord made of reeds which the adhraryu stretched out between two 
iTOoden poles when he wanted to please the Immortals by the perfect!? 
symmetrical shape of their altar. 


Oontrihutions to the History and Geography of Bengal {Miihammaian 
Beriod).. No. III. — By H. BLOCHMAiirj^, M. A., Calcutta Madrasah 

(With a plate.) 

Major Baverty’s copiously annotated translation of the Tabaqat i Na- 
9111 furnishes in its chapters on the Mii’izzi Sultans of Bengal a few items 
of local interest and raises some points for discussion. First of all, as far 
as chronology is concerned, the necessity of dating back a few years the 
conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Eakhtyar Khiljr* has become clear. 
Major Eaverty fixes upon the year 589 H., or A, D. 1193, as the year 
when Qutbuddin established himself in Dibii. Several sources give 5 S3 ; 
some give 587, or 1191 A. B., which last date Mr. E. Thomas looks upon 
as consistent with the best authorities.” The conquest of Bengal, again, 
is referred by Major Eaverty to the year 590 H. (A. D. 1194), or one year 
after the occupation of Bihli as computed by him. A MS. history of Gaiir, 
made by Munsbi Syam Prasad for Major Franklin, appears also to fix upon 
590 as the year in which Bengal was conquered, because it states that the 
life and the reign of Lakshmau Sen extended from 510 to 590. Mr. Tho- 

* The BurMn i QdtJ gives the spelling "Khalaj and the Tahraii edition of the 
Farhang gives “ Khalaj, a tribe in the deseit near Shwah.” Major Raverty wtIIos 
‘ Khulj and thus follows the older Indian dictionaries as the Ihrahimi, KaslLful-lagliut, 
and Madarul-afazii ; hut the common Indian pronunciation f the 
right or wrong, is Khilji. The coins of the MMwa kings, on which ‘ Ivliilji ’ is made 
to rhyme with hnultajl’, hivour the pronunciation ^ Ehalajih But in forming adject- 
ives of ]>roper nouns, vowels are often chang-ed. Thus in ilxuhic tBi^rf from ‘ Bcierih'. 
Or fonns are shortened, as ■ Khsht ’ from ‘ K^shknb Hence t Khiiji ’ from ‘ Khalaj ' or 
^ Klialj ' would not bo unusual That ^Ehiljf, with an i, is old, may be seen from tlid 
pronimedatioii of the towns of Khiljipdr, of which one belongs to Sarangpur. the other 
to Itantanbhur. 
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n.a>* i-efej's tlio couquest of Bengal to the year 590 IT., or A D lono o 
h.s authonty being, I believe, the Taj ul-Madsir, whiel, states tlait tlw'’;, 
of Ivdlnyai' was eonquored by Qutbuddin iu 599 , and that he afterwa-l^ 
went to the neighbouring Mahoba, where Muhammad Bakhtvar D-i,! iV- 
respects and offered presents from tlie Bengal spoils. Maio/ 
poses of this statement of the Taj Mdsir by saying, « but this ceitalX 
took place ten years before 599 H.”* 

Major Eaverty is mistaken, however, on his own authorities, when he 
asserts that the conquest of Bengal took place in 590 H., or ^ I) uoi, 
According to his translation of Muhammad Bakhtyar's biographv and Ihe 
Indica text, we see — 

(1) That Muhammad Bakhtyar appeared before Qutbuddin m Biltli 
and was rejected by reason of his humble eonditiou. 

According to Major Eaverty, Dihli was occupied in 5,S9 ; hence Mu- 
hammad Bakhtyar must have been rejected in or after 5S9 H 

Hizabrl;.f r S-oes to Badaon, where 

r-luabr gives him a fixed salary. 

(3) After some time, Muhammad Bakhtyar goes to Audh, where ho 
oMaiiis certain fiefs near the Bihar frontier. He iiow undertakl^MiMi 

+hp Southern Bihar and take.s the town of Bihar He 

len goes ^ Dihh, where he remains for some time at Quth’s court. 

gnl, ata it'Srr'' **' ““ 

Isow, it possible, with these five chronological particulars that 

„,.,d Bikar, a. Jl.iol Bkit, sav. 1“ 

H., to invade Lakhnauti, if Qutb occupied Dihli in 5S9 ?§ It would 

To coiitmue. We further find— 

* Eaveitj-’s translation of the Tabaqfit, p. m. 

t Ed. BiU. Indica, p. 147, 1. ik Major Eavertv has loft this n-t 

haP f ll Oi (1 Tr tie printed text ha.s ‘Awand Bi- 

S ‘I^'Sh-ground BiMr.’ i. i., 

feonth Bihaz. Thus a parganah of Sirkiir Munger in South Bih& is ealkd M -w 

:''Lr 
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(G) That Muhammad Bakhtyar, after the taking of Xadiy-i. 
Lakliiiauti as his capital,'-' brings “ the different parts of tliat t«‘iTitury 
liiiiler liis sway, and institutes tbereiii, in every part, the readiug of the 
khiithali, and the coining of money ; and through his praisewortliy endea- 
vours, and those of his Amirs, masjids, colleges, and iiioiiasteries, were 
founded in those partsd’ (Raverty, p. 559.) 

(7) After some years had passed amay^ Muhaminad BaMityar invades 
Tibbat. 

(S) ITe returns discomfited, and is . assassinated, immediately on Ids 
return, at Deokot in G02 TI, 

The invasion of Tibbat may have taken place in 601, as Major Raverty ' 
savs ; Init as Muinirairuid Bakhtyar had before been /hr some years engaged, 
in Settling his Lakhnauti territory, it is clear that Xadiya must have heeu 
taken about 59*1 or 595, L e., in A. B. 1198 or 1199. Thus, on the aiitiio- 
rity of the Tabaridt — the only authority which we possess for this period — , 
the year (599) chosen by Mr. Thomas for the conquest of Bengal is a little 
too late ; ].>ut the year 590, fixed upon by Major Raverty, is impossible as 
being too early. 

The conquest of I^Ialioba by Qutb and the arrival of Muhanimad Baklit- 
var’s presents, which according to the Tcy iihllaasir and Mrishiah took 
place ill 599, involve therefore no contradiction as far as chronology is 
concerned. 

We may now safely assume that the conquest of Bengal by Miihaiiiinad 
Bakhta ar took place about 119S-9 A. B. 

Before proceeding to the next point, I have to make a remark on the 
name of Qutbuddin xiibak, of the Paralyzed Hand, though I had thought 
that Mr. Tliomas had set this question at rest. The text of tlie Bibl. Indica 
Edition of tlie Tabaqat (]). 138)— -and Major Raverty’s MSS. have clcaily 
the same words — has the following — 

, , y y tj. 

■ # -f iJ«xw p 

If the editor had given more diacritical marks, he would have written 
or still better shikastayie, with the ya i tanhu^ in 

jitmdU. The literal translation is — 

Outwardly lie had no comeliness, and his little linger [of one hand] possessed an 
iiOlrnuty. Por this reason they called iAm Jjlhah i [Aihak -with the para ly/A;f 

kllldj.: 

Major Raverty translates — 

Hu pOfcHessed no outward comehnessg and the little finger [of one hand: J bad e 

It is a curious ooineidcncc that Laklmauti near the Jainima, S. W. ol Hahuraii- 
}iur was a Turkiuun colony. Viik my ATii text, Yol I, p. d2a, and ^Vilviuson g 

ikHazillcer, 11, 298, ... 
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fractxu'c, and on that account lie used to be styled Tbah i BhiL [Tiie powerless-finger- 

ed.] 

In a footnote lie says tliat the words in the printed text are not 

correct and spoil the sense. 

But, firstly^ ‘ shikastagi ’ is an abstract noun, and does not mean 
a fracture’, but ‘weakness, infirmity’; ‘a fracture’ would be the noun 
‘ sliikast.’'^ There is no evidence that his finger was actually broken ; for 
Aibak is not called “ Aibak of the broken finger.” Becondly, the words 
dast^ which Major Baverty condemns, are absolutely necessary ; for if left 
out, might refer to his little toe there is no 

Persian word sMl, meaning ‘ soft, paralyzed’, and an Arabic word slial^ 
meaning ‘withered’ ; but the Persians use the Arabic sJial^ or rather shall^ 
‘ having a withered hand’. Foartlily^ Major Baverty says that ilah in 
Turkish means ‘ finger’ ; hence ‘ Ibak’ alone cannot be the real name of 
Qutbuddin, but ‘ llaJc4'-shl Supposing this name to be correct, the izdfat 
must be cancelled, and the words should be inverted, ‘ But in 

all Turkish dictionaries that I have been able to consult, tbah is stated to 
mean ‘ a crest’, ‘ a comb’, not ‘ a finger’ ; nor is aibah^ or ebah^ given 
with the meaning ‘ finger-cut,’ as stated by Major Lees in the Journal of 
the Boyal Asiatic Society, J but in the sense of ‘ idol’, and the SJiams-ulki* 
ghat gives the etymology Ji, i, e., ‘ Lord of the moon’. 

Mr. Thomas, therefore, is quite correct in looking upon Aibak as the 
original name, and this is confirmed by mural testimony. It moreover 
agrees with Aibak’s history. As he w^as captured a7id sold, when a child, 
he must have been a heathen ; for Musalmans cannot be sold, least of all 
to a Qazi who administers justice. Hence Aibak’s name must have been a 
heathenish (Turkish) name ; and neither ‘ Qutbuddin’, nor ‘ Ihak-shil ’ 
which contains a rare Amhie word, can possibly have been his name. 

If we could attach the slightest weight to the legend on Qutbuddin 
Aibak’s coinage as given by Major Baverty on p. 525 of bis translation, 
Major Baverty would be refuted by his own remarks ; for in the legend 
Qutbuddin is merely called ‘Aibak’, as on inscriptions and in several 
places of the Tabaqat. I, too, have a work in my possession on the 
‘ Coins of the Salatin i Hind’, a modern demi-quarto Dihli lithograph, based 
on Sayyid Alimad’s A'sdr tigganddid, and I dare say I have discovered 

* I ci-ww a wash, and the state following a wash, 

i, <?., cleanness : and many others. 

t This is required hy the Persian idiom ; for you say ahihistah-pd, ' a man whose 
loot is broken' ; favjidah->d%l ^ shash-migtislit ‘a man who has six fingers’ ; hence at least 

X ,1 . E. A. S., Ii' ol. HI, 1868, p. 438. He has transferred to aihalc the meaning of 
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. e of Major Eaverty’s information. But any one that has worhed 
f^ilTonths among Indian coins, will reject the legend as nnnuvnismatie. 
fL^ame must be said of Major Eaverty’s inscription on the coinage oi 

A'ram ShS-h, Aibak s son. * t ■ ii e 

^he Turkish word c5'f ‘ a moon*, occurs also m other names of 

T V but the oldest dictionaries give the pronunciation e. 

iteM Ai-tiginorE'-tigin, and Ai-lititimish, _ the emperor “ Altamsh”, 

^ , i. ^ TiifKan soellino’ and pronunciation of whose name has been 

Iltitmish, E'ltimish, and E'litmish. I look upon Majoi Eaveitj s spclhng 
T 1 -i-mnU'li ’ as behind modern researcb.t 
^^ The nevt point which claims our attention is the name of the Miiham- 
-Rp-no-il The only thing we knew hitherto (and 1 

Swetri) I .... L c4«e». of B.... ... 

Muhammad Baldityar, 

and that the name of his paternal uncle was ^ 

Muhammad Mahmud. 

The names of these two persons Major Eaverty breaks up, by mtro- 
izafat or siscn of the genitive, into fom nameb, 
MXamiadXkkiitydr, and Muhammad-i-Mahmdd. This would give, it 
correct, the following genealogical tree— 

Mahm^id 


1. Bakhtyar 


2. Muhammad 


Muhammad 
(coiK^ueroi' of Bengal.) 


W.-. r 

'•Zufar” IS )!0< used in names. S * ' Shvistan, “ Siwastan” ; Jimiada, 

ram” ; Bad&on, ^ “ Bu<ia.’to^ ; ■ Tazkirah, “ TazhanOi” ; AW 

" Jamadi” ; Shaiih-ul-’A'rifm, ^ a j „g j,„ Din^jpOr, “Dinji'ipur” ; 

KagpOr, “CWiotahi^agpur , Aqat, A>;.u , « Dak’han”. 

” £axmalm£.sali” ; BteampOr, “ BikrtopM” ; Dak hm, Dak han 
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Major Ravertj says in explanation that “ in his older JISS.” the word 
hn, or son, is inserted between the words Muhammad and Bakhtvdr in iJie 
heading of Chapter V, whieh contains the biography of the conqueror of 
Leiigal ; hence the conqueror of Bengal was Muhammad, and “ the hither’s 
name, it appears, was Bakhtyar, the son of Mahmud.”* It is not 'stated 
in liow many MSS. this lin occurs ; but though it occur in the headiih Tt 
never occurs in the text.f Mor does the word hin occur in the MSS. of the 
ia-2Iaasir, in Mrishtah, the Taiagdt i Alcharl, Baddoni, and later writers^ 
though tlie authors of these histories must have had very good MSS, of the 
Tabaciat i Nafiri, some of whieh in all probability were older .than those in 
MajorHaverty s possession. Hence I look upon the correctness of the soli- 
tary hii m the heading of some of Major Raverty’s MSS. as doubtful. Fur- 
ther, supposing Un to be correct, is it not strange, nav totally im-Ppisian 

to speak continually of Mulmmmad.5i«-Bakhtyar, or Muhammad-i-Bakht- 

yar, instead of using the single name of Muhammad. This would be 
Arabic usage. Thirdly, if Mahmud were the grandfather, it would have been 
extraordinary on the part of the author to have left out the grandfather in 
tlie^ heading and in the beginning of the chapter, when Muhammad Bakht- 
jars descent is spoken of, and merely incidentally to mention it in connee- 
tion_with the paternal uncle. Lastly, the use of the Izdfat, instead oilin 
01 - pisar (son], is restricted to poetry, and does not occui’ in prose.J I see 


* Pago 539, ofliis translation. 

t The name of Muhammad Bakhtyar occurs more than tliirty times in Maior Ps 

W • 1“* ,'1 (»■ •« <0 i5«) i lu. i. .v«y J. 31.. o.. 

Muhaiumad-i-Bakhtj-dr, i. o., the I-.ufat. Hence Ids MSS. have no iJiu ih . i-.i r 
the heading of Chapter VI, there is no though Miyor IW; put! k t ; he' trS 

eun tf. do so m the heading to Chapter Till, hi the name of llusunmdain ’Iwa^ ■irul 
‘•one or two authors” get the credit of it ’ 

ooms, wliero -ihi wus left out to save space, ui 

T. soveml other names in the same chapters wiUitliisimuo.dl.!.. 

1 11U» he gives tile mui-derer of Muhammad Balditvdr the name of ’ Vi - U-r 
dim, 1 . c., All, /h- son «/Mtu-diiu. But Mardiin, by itself" is no At, / 1 ‘ 

nor i,s .Sheriln by itself. We cannot write Miihiinm a SicHri? “ ''T' 

ing Sheriln the father. ’Mi Mm-dfiu m«ns ’ Ir f , ’-uaii- 

Muhummad .Sheriln = Muhammad (who is ‘oquar to) luV hir riIe‘1iX':;urr 
Ah Mardaii, tor example, under Shuhjahiin, eiumot be caPed ' 11 ' • vr 

•son of Hardambevausu his father's name wiis S Cf « H 1 
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therefore, no reason to change the name of the conqueror of Bengal, as pro- 
posed hj Major Raverty. 

A point of some importance is the fact prominently noticed by Major 
Earerty that the establishment of Muhammadan rule in Bihar and Bena’al 
has nothing to do with the Muhammadan kingdom established at Bilili. 
Muhammad Bakhtyar is an independent conqueror, though he acknowledged 
tlie suzerainty of Ghaznin, of which he was a subject. The presents 
which he occasional!}^ sent to Dihli, do not alter the ease: a similar 
intereljange took place betureen the kings of the Dak’iiin and the later 
kings of Dihli. Bihar and Bengal were conquered without help fmm 
Qutbuddin, and in all probability without his instigation or knowledge. 
Tliis vie^v entirely agrees with the way which Minhaj-i-Siraj speaks of the 
Miihzzi Sultans and their co-ordinate position. 

Major Itaverty’s identification of Muhammad Bakhtyar’s jagir lands 
with the pargaiiahs of B h a g w a t and B h o i 1 i, south of Bariaras and east 
of Chaimrgarh, is very satisfactory. B ii o i 1 i, I find, is mentioned 

in the Ain i Akbarl, where it is spelt ^ Bliolf belonged to Sirkar 

Cbanar (Chanadli), the chieftown of which was the well known fort of 
Clianar, Under Akbar, Bhoili measured 18,975 bighahs 10 bis was, and was 
assessed at 1,112,656 dams, of which 33,605 dams were sayiirgMl or rent- 
free land, llegarding B h a g w a t, Elliot says — “ This parganah, previous 
to the conquest effected by the Gautams, was held by Jami’at Khan Gaharwar, 
whose defence of the fort of Patitali is a favorite theme with the people. 
The old name of this parganah is H ano a, -which was extinct before the 
time of Jami’at Khan, when it was known only as Biiagwat.^’‘^' 

mail-i-Sun, on whose name Major Eaverty lias hnilt a hypothesis (Journal, A. 8. 
Toiigal, for 1875, p. 31) is douhtfiil for tliis Izdfat, On p. 573, tvro brothiTS 
are mentioned, Muhammad Sheran and Ahmad Shcran, and iifajor Eavorfcy looks 
upon this as a i>roo£ tlifit the Izufat must he read, “'as two brothers would not 
lie so entitled,” X glance at a Mnhaniniadaii school register would show that 
hlfijor Eayti-ty’s opinion is against facts. Supposing a fotlier’s name is ’Ah sheran, 
would call liis son Muhammad Sheran, Ahmad Sheran, Malnnud Slierun : or if Bazl 
i llaq, the sons ^vould be called Fazl i Haq, Lutf i Haq, &c. 

Of coui-se, it is different with the taJehaUu^, or of Persian writers. 

Thus w’c may say Minliaj-i-Sii*aj, just as we say Muc;liliuddui-i- Sa’di. But oven in stu-h 
ijLstnneos the izdjat is not de rigmr, Bnt “ Minhaj-i-Siraj” does not mean in prus*,? 
‘ Minliaj, the son a/ Siinj’, but ^Miiihaj, wdio WTites under the name of Siraj’. That the 
hither’s name was Sffaj has nothing to do with it : many poets chose the name of the 
father as tahhallug. 

How ill-placed some of Major Eavert}'’s Izdfats are may he seen iTom the name of 
the Bengal Sultan Firuz Shah (II) in note 6, on p, 582, where besides Shuh-i-Jahaii is 
a wi'ong reading. Xor has he ever been called a ^ Fathan 

* Beanies, Elliot’s Paces of the K. W, P., II, p. 119. The name of Bhagwat, 
tlici'cfbre, occurs already in the Tadarjdt i Ndgiri^ Keither Bhagwat nor Iljinoa is giwn 
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The narrative of Muhammad Bakht jar’s expedition to Tibhat involves 
one or two geographical difficulties, which neither the restored text nor Major 
Eavertj's copious notes have entirely removed. The traffic between Bengal 
and Tibhat in those days, and even up to the reign of Akbar, seems to have 
been very considerable. Minhaj speaks of no less than thirty-five roads 
into Tibbat between the bend of the Brahmaputra and Tirluit. To one 
of these Major Eaverty’s MSS. give the (slightly doubtful) name of 
* Mahamhai Pass.’ The traffic consisted chiefly in gold, copper, lead, 
musk, yak tails, honey, borax, falcons, and hill ponies (tchighan), Ealph 
Fitch’’^' mentions Chichakot as the principal emporium in the (now Britisli) 
Duars. 

The whole tract south of Bhutan frequently changed rulers. The Ea- 
jas of Ivamrup, the Ahoms, the Kamata, and after them the Koch Eajas, 
seem to have in turn held the Buars and lost them to the Bhiits. 

It is difficult to say what motives Muhammad Bakhtyar had to invade 
Tibbat. It was perhaps, as Minhaj says, ambition j but if we consider how 
small a part of Bengal was really in his power, his expedition to Tibbat 
borders on foolhardiness. He seems to ha.ve set out from Lakhnauti or 
Deokot under the guidance of one ’Aii, who is said to have been a chief of 
the Mech tribe, and marched to Bard ban kot (Varddhanakuti). Prom 
the way in which Minhaj mentions this town, it looks as if it had lain beyond 
the frontier of Muhammad Bakhtyar’ s possessions, though there is no doubt 
as to its identity. The ruins of B a r d h a n k o t lie due north of Bagura 
(Bogra), in Long. 89° 28', Lat. 25® 8' 25'^, close to Govindganj, on the 
Karataya Eiver.f According to Minhaj, a large river flows in front 

in tlie Afin. I hiivc not foimd Major Eaverty's Enntilah on the maps. Its longitude and 
latitude, as given l)y Mm or p. 550, almost coincide "with tkose of the town of K u n t i t 
which up to the time of the MugMil (Chaghtai) Dynasty was a sort of Aon* 
tier town, and is therefore occasionally mentioned by historians. But Major Eaverty's 
Kimtilah (Lat. 25° 7'; Long. 82° 35') lies too far to the west. 

The fact that some MSS. of the Tahaqat give Bhagwat and Bhoili, and others I'a- 
titah and Kimtilah (?), is curious. 

^ r/r/i! Journal, A. S. Bengal, 1873, Pt. L p' 240. In 1861, Major Shorwiil esti- 
mated the number of hill-ponies brought for sale to the fair at Nek-Mardan, 40 miles 
north-west of Dinujpur, at 3000. 

t Kot far from Ghoragbat. Sheet 119 of the Indian Atlas shews the Eajbai'i 
of the BarOlianlvOt Eajas. Westmacott in J. A. S. B., 1875, Pt. 1, p. 188. 

Major Eavorty has not identified Bardhankot, and has therefore been misled to 
place it ffoyf/i of SiMcim (p. 562, note) ; hence it is no wonder that he finds discrepan- 
cies in Mlnluij’s statements respecting the river and the bridge mentioned further on. 
But there are none. Col. Dalton’s attempt at identifying the luidge with that of Sil. 
Hako (J, A. fe. B., XX, p. 291), and the river with the Brahmaputra, is now likewise 
disposed ot. The only difficulty that is left to he solved is the identification of the Tih- 
hutau town of Karbatan (?), for which each MB. almost has a different Mio. 


I 
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(ihr pesli) of tlie town. This can only refer to the Karataj^a, wliieli formed 
so long the houndaiy of ancient Muhammadan Bengal and the Kainnip, 
and later of the Ivoeli and Koch-Hajo, dominions ; in lact it was the Injuiid- 
arv between Bengal and Kamrup at the time of the Mahabliarat. Tlioudi 
the liver in front of Bardhankot is said to have had the name of ‘ Bagiiiatih.iia 
other river than the Karata}^ can possibly be meaiit/^ Along the Karataja, 
then, Muhammad Bakhtyar marched northward, under the guidance of ’All 
the Mech, for ten daj^s. We have to bear in mind that tlie'Karataya in 
former times was connected by branches with the Tista, (Trisrota) and that 
the Tista before 1781 flowed west of the Karataya, joined the Atrai, and 
■fell into the main brancli of the Ganges (Padnia). Thus even as late as last 
centurv, as a glance on Map V of Bennelhs iktias will show. The ten days* 
march, therefore, extended along the Karataya and the Tistd^ which of all 
Bemral rivers extends farthest into Tibbat. There is little doubt that this 
was along the frontier of the territory of the Raja of Kamrup. Before the 
tenth daVj thev were among the mouritains, and on tiie tenth they readied 
a bridge of liewn stone, consisting of twenty-odd arches. This bridge must 
have been in the neighbourhood of Dorzheling, or, as we spell it, Baijeel- 
in^^f *Aii the Mech seems to have here taken leave of Muliammad Bakht- 
var. Even at the present day, the boundary separating the Medies from 
the hill tribes, is about twelve miles due south of Darjeeling, near Panka- 
bari. From here we have insufficieut particulars regarding Muhammad 
Baklitvar’s march. All that is said is, that after passing the bridge the 
troops" wended their way, unmolested apparently, stages and journeys, 
through defiles and passes, ascending and descending among lofty moun- 
tains, Oil the sixteenth day the open country of Tibbat was reached. 
Everywhere they had passed through populous villages. After plundering 
the country and defeating with heavy losses a hostile army near a fort in 
the neiiriibourhood of a town (called Karbatan ?), Muhammad Bakhtyar 
resolved to return. Since he returns by the way he had come, the direction 
of his march from Darjeeling must have been northward^ j for if he had 

* Iteg-arding the changes in the courses of the Karataya and Tista, mde Buchanan, 

and (J-lazi it’s liungporc Report, p. 2. 

t The ’i\luhammadans write DarjiHng. Major Mainwariiig tells me 

that the correct in'oiiimeiation is Dorzheling, with a short o and a short 

accented e. The straight distance from Bardliankot to Darjeeling itself would bo 
nearly 160 miles. 

I find that Sa^^nd xllimad in his edition of the Tuzuk i Jahangiri (p. 115) gives 
Darjiling in connexion with Pegu, in the sentence 

the Maghs whose country is adjacent to Pegu-Darjiling/* But 1 conjecture that this 
is a mistake for j. and ^rtchang'^ ‘ Pegu and Arrakan . 

} htujor Raverty suggests the route which Turner went in 1783, through Sikkim 

M M 
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tleviatecl to the west into Nepal, he would certainly have retreated south- 
ward into Tirhiit. The retreat was disastrous, as the people had removed 
from the line of march and had burnt everything. After fifteen davs of 
privation, Muhammad Bakhtyar issued the mountains into the country 
of Kdmrup^ and reached the head of the bridge. The guards which he had 
left there, had deserted their post ; the Hindiis of Kamrup had come and 
destroyed the bridge, and Muhammad Bakhtyar occupied a strong temple 
near the bridge. He was now besieged by crowds of Kamrup Hindds. 
With difficulty did the thinned army cut through the besiegers and hasten 
to the river. Most of the Musalmans perished ; onlj?' Muhammad Bakhtvar 
wuth a fe^v hor.semen reached the other bank. There thejr were again assist- ■ 
ed by Mcclies, tlie kinsmen of ’All, who rendered him great assistance until 
he reached Deokot, or Damdamah, south of Binajpur. 

Muhammad ]3akhtyar from anguish became ill and took to his bed, 
when ’All Mardiin assassinated him (602 A. H.) at Deokot.'^ 

Major llaverty is inclined to place Beokot north of Binajpur ; but the 
position is well known. Parganah Beokot still exists, and the old Muham- 
madan ruins at Gangarampur, near Bamdarnali, tlie large tanks, and the 
discovery there of the oldest Bengal inscriptions, fix the site of the ancient 
Beokot. 

The additional lectiones of geographical names which Major Eaverty 
gives, enable me to identify three more places mentioned in the Tabaqat, 
mz., San tosh, Masidha, and Kangor,t of which the last was the 
fief of Husani-uddin Twaz. Ban tosh, which lower down is identified 
with Mahiganj on the eastern hank of the Atrai Eiver, contained, 
according to the Tabaqat, the tomb of Muhammad Sheran, the successor of 

towards tlic Baiigpii, and I agree with him, though I do not believe that Muhammad 
Balvhtyiir readied that river. 

* Keg*ar»Iin.g the reigns of Muhammad Bakhtyai'’s immediate successor, s, I would 
refer Slujor Ihiverty to Mr. Thomas’s Initial Coinage of Bengal, No. II,” in J. A. S. It, 
1873, xc ^^13, and Froc., A. ’S. B., 1872, p. 202. 

t The MSS. have and 

find several other tectione^ ; vide J, A. S. B., 1873, p. 212, note J. The kdf 
in as must he wrong; it ai“Ose very likely finm the sign of above the 
initial and the correct name is or or Masidlia or Masidh4 

BiTigaUcc Moddha, which is mentioned as an old place in the A^'m and in Buchanaifs 
Dinajepoor. Major Haverty identifies ‘ Maksidah’ with the “ Maxadabad” of the old 
travellers; but Maxadabad is Maq^udabad (^bf the earlier name of 

abad. Maqtnidabud, however, is itself not older than the ifith ceiituiy. 

I prefer the text readmg Bangaoii, a wefiknovui place near Deokot, to 

Major Eaverty’s *Bekanwah’. The- spelling ‘Eons’ for ‘Eosi,’ the river Eos£ (Eaver- 
tjb P* d7-3;, nmy also be an error of the copyists, the final yd having been mistaken for 
the tail fmntk) of the sim 
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Bald'itvar Kliilji. The three- .places lie in adjacent pargaiialis, and lie all 
south-east o'f pargaiiah -Deokot, as shewn on Sheet 119 oftlie Iniliaii Atlas. 
The correetiiess of iiij conjeeture regarding the name of Sant os h has 
thus been verified bj Major Ravertjhs MSS., and its identiaeation shews 
that 31 as id ha, which is mentioned with it, is likewise correct. The 
situation of these parganahs agrees with the small extent of tlie Luklmaiiti 
territory under the first Aliihammadan rulers ; for thej lie between Beokot 
and the Karataja, which was the frontier. In fact Husaiii-'acidiii ’Iwaz 
was tine first that brought the whole territory of Gaur under control. 

The places that are still doubtful in the Bengal geography of the 
Tabaqat, are N a r a ii k o i or 3s a r k o 1 1 , for vrhicli ' other works' have 
^ B a r s u V ; and Sank n a t, which is very likely the name of a regit).ii 
east of the Karataya. 

3fajo%Baverty’s assertion^ (pp. 5S2, 559) that Lakhnaiiti was called 
by the e,mpdy.;;"’ Ilumayiin ‘ Bakhtabad’, and the whole district ‘ Jannatabad’, 
is uotenabie. The Akbarnamah only mentions ‘ Jannatabad’, 

Regarding Jajnagar and its klenti-fication with the eastern parts of the 
Cent,ral Provinces, Chutija Nagpur,! and the Tributary 31ahalls in 3¥estem 
Orisa, Major Raverty has come to the same conclusion as I had. His identili- 
cation of the frontier district K a t a s i ii or K a t a s i n with a place of tlie 
name of Katasingh on the northern bank of the 3Ialianadi in the Tributary 
3Iahall of Angul is not yet quite clear to me, I cannot find the place on the 
map, and the narrative of the Tabaqat implies a place nearer to 3Veste.m 
Bengal. The capital of Jajnagar, which in the 3iSS. is called UTiiardau 
remains to be identified. Major Raverty liints at the possibility 

* His source is a 3IS. oftlie Klmidgat-iitfmvdnk^^ (a modem work). . I have a sas- 
picioii that " Bakhtabad’ is a copyist’s error, and that the initial b is the Persian preposi- 
tion as in rd sdkM^ where has been drawn 

together to 

3Iajor Eaverty’s ^ Aiichnak’ (p. 593) is a wrong reading for ‘ ^Arkhang’ or Ilakhangk 
‘’Parganah Jasudali” (p. 593) — said to have been tinned by Europeans into Mossure’ — 
is a eopwst’s eiTor for ‘Parganah Chittuah’,. (200 .miles 'from Jessore) wliieh was the 
frontier btdwecn Bengal and Orisa ; ‘Vlde Ain translation, Index. Besid,es, wlisu'c dues 
the Persian author of the Sajt Iqlim get the Hindi 5 fr’oni? and how can he give the 
revenue of Bengal imder Jahangir, when the- book was witten in 11102 jdk 
translation, I, p. 508) ? Again, the word ‘ tmcifrtivated tract’ of Sirktir 3Iadaiun 

(p. 592, last line) is a mistake for confines, frontier; but jjdyaVi- does not 

mean ‘ lower parts’, as translated on p. 568, note. 

t 3Iajor Raverty’s spelling Ghhotah Hagp'dr has often been shewn to be eiToneous, 
as the correct name is Chiitiya Kagptw from the old laipital Chutiya, near 

Ptjmehi. The spellings Ghliar-kund and Jhar-kundah involve a ^vi-ong etymology, the 
eorrect name being Jhar-khand, ‘bush-district’, as Bundel-khand, ‘the Bunduia district’, 
a. district, not from a well. 
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of UViiardan being Amarakantak, tbe highest point and watershed of the 
eastern parts of the Central Provinces. That rocky, wild, and inaccessible 
region is scarcely a fit place for the capital of what must have been a large 
state. 

As the border land to the west of Jajnagar Major Eaverty mentions 
Oarha-Katanga ; and then be says (p. 587), quoting the 3Ia' dan4-Ahlihdr 
i AhnacU^ that on the N. it is close to the Bhatah territory [the Bhati of 
the Km i Akbari], and S. is close to the Dakhan.” But this is an extraordi- 
nary eonfiisioii of names, partly due to the author of the Ma'dan, especial- 
ly if he wrote Bhatah with a long a. He means Bhat’h, or Bhat-ghora, tlie 
mountainous tract south of Allahabad, whilst Bhati is the name of the Sun- 
darban I’egion along the Bay of Bengal. The Tabaqat is, indeed, the oldest 
work in which Bbatghora is mentioned. The district was plundered by 
Qamaruddin Timur Khan, who had also been fighting wdth the aboriginal 
tribe of the Muasis.f In Major Eaverty’s quotation from the Jdn4-ittta>» 
wdrikli (a modern compilation without value), tbe Bhati-Sundarban is placed 
West of Bengal and in the quotation a little further on (which like the 
preceding is taken from the Ain i Akbari), — In the mricdr of Mangir, 
from the river Gang to the Koli i Sangin [the Stony Mountains], they 
have drawn a wall, and account it the boundary of Bengal’^ a wrong izdfat 
spoils the sense : Abul Pazl says that in Sirkar Munger, from the Ganges 
to the mountains [Eajmahall Hills], they have drawn a stone wall, &c. He 
means the stone wall near GadM or Garla (Teliagarhi).§ 

We now turn to the middle period of the Muhammadan history of 
Bengal, for the elucidation of which a few new and interesting particulars 
have come to hand. They throw further light on the reigns of Eaja Kans 
and Mahmud Shah L 

Ea^a' Ka'ns, 

(A. H. 808 to 817 ; A. D. 1405 to 1414.) 

It was mentioned before that Mr. Westmacott identified Eaja Kans 
with the well known, but hitherto legendary, Eaja, or Hakim, Ganesh of 
Binajpur. I look upon this identification as open to doubt. ‘ Ganesh ' is 
a very common name, and the god wdth the elephant's trunk is so generally 

* The name of Hill Gundamardan, in Long. 83® and Lat. 20® 55% in Borasambhar, 
has the same ending as B'mardan. 

t ride Tabaqat, Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 247 ; Beames, Elliot’s Haces of the K. W. 
Provinces, II, 1G4 ; J. A. S. B., 1874, Pt. I, p. 240, note. 

I Ptcgarding the ' Manik,’ nde J, A. S. B., 1874, Pt, I, p. 204. 

§ Major Kaverty, on p. 592, mentions the Afghan Zamindar of Bhbhuin and Jdi^ 
itaHcs, I daresay, imply a reference to Jajnagar. The Zammdar’s family, 
the descendants of a real Pathan for once, are well-known ; but Jdttiugar is a mistake 
of ‘ Eajnugar’, 
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IxDOWii tliroug'liout India, that even Muhammadans may he fairly assumed 
to be acc|immted with his name. Bat all MSS. spell the Raja’s name 
Kam^ .not Ganes ; and I am inclined to adhere to the spelling of 

the MSS. and read the name as Kans or Kansa. This would indeed he tlie 
name which Krishna’s enemy, the tyrant of Mathura, bore. I do not 
think that the name is now in use, or has been in use in Bengal since the 
spread of Chaitanya’s Krishna-cultus. But Raja Kans lived just a hundred 
years before Ghaitanya, and the name might not then have been so unusual 
as it would now be. Further, Raja Kans is styled ‘Raja of Bhatiiriah’, 
and Raja Ganes ‘Raja of Binajptirh But Bhaturiah does not include 
Binajpur ; for ‘ Parganah’ Bhaturiah lies far to the south of Dinajpur Dis- 
trict, in Rajshahi proper, between Amrul and Bagura. Bufc the name ‘ Bha- 
turiali’ is also used in a more extensive sense, and signifies Norfcheni Rajshahi 
proper. It thus formed part of Barendra, whilst Dinajpur with the northern 
districts formed the old division of Nivritti. Now the Barendra Brahmans, 
as Dr. Wise tells me, sa}^ that their social classification was made by one 
Raja Kans Narayana of Tahirpiir in Rajshahi ; and as Tahirpur belongs to 
Bhaturiah {vide Map VI of Remieli’s Atlas), there is just a possibility that 
the statement of the Barendra Brahmans may give us a clue and help us to 
identify the historical Raja Kans. 

I have no doubt that the name of the district of R aj shahi is con- 
nected with Raja Kans; for just as Mahmudshaln, BarhakshaM, and other 
names in the neighbourhood of Rajshahi refer to the Bengal kings Mahmud 
Shah and Barbak Sh4h, so can Rajshahi, i, e.^ Raja-sbahi, only refer to the 
Eaja who was ‘ the Shah’, L e., to a Hindu Raja who ascended a Musalman 
throne. In its shortened form, ‘ Rajshahi’ is certainly a most extraordinary 
hybrid ; for the Hindi raj is the same as the Persian sMM, 

It was remarked in the first part of these ‘ Contributions to Bengal 
Geography and History’ that Raja Kans did probably not issue coins in 
his own name. We know, however, that coins were issued during his reign, 

posthumous coins of A’zam Shah, during whose reign Raja Kans rose 
to influence, and coins in the name of one Bayazid Shah. The latter issue 
was described by me before, and bears, as far as is now known, the years 
812 and 816 ; the former was brought to the notice of the Society by the 
lion’ble E. G. Bajley {vide J. A. S. B., 1874, p. 294, note). I can now 
give a figure of the posthumous coinage : two specimens were lately brought 
for the Society’s cabinet,'^ clearly dated 812 {vide PL XI, Fig. 1). They 
weigh 164*69 and 165*7 grains respectively. 

Togetlier mth five silver coins of Mukammad Shah, son of Eaja Fans, dated 8LS, 
819, 822, 823, 826. The hitherto ascertained years of his reign were 818, 821, and 831. 
Mr. W. L. Martin also sent me lately a Muhammad Shah of the same type as pablished 
by me. It was dug up near Madhiipurah, Northern Bhagulpdr, which belonged to 
Bengal. 
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Mahmu'd Slia^Ii I. 

(A. H. 846 to 864 ; A. B. 1442 to 1459,) 

The chronology of the reign of this king, which was hitherto one of the 
obscurest portions of Bengal History, has been further cleared up by a small 
but important troumiUe of eight silver coins struck by him. The coins 
were found by Major W. W. Hume at Mahasthan (Mostan) Garb, seven 
miles north of Bagura : four of them were sent to the Society by Mr. G. J. 
O'Donnell, C. S., who in the last number of the Journal gave a description 
of the place, and the other four were received from Mr. E. Yesey Westmaeott, 
C. S. The eight coins have been figured on PL XI, Xos. 2 to 9. Five of 
them have years, so that the ascertained dates of Mahmud Shah’s rei<->-n 
are now-^Sl-G, S52, 85S, 859, 861, 862, 863, 28th Zil Hajjah 863. 

Xos. 2, 3, and 9 of the coins are very rude specimens of engraving ; 
and if the last had not been found together with the others, I would be 
inclined to attribute it to Mahmud Shah II., as the Icumjah looks more like 
‘ Abul Mujahid’ than like ‘ Abul Muzaffar’. Ail the coins bear numerous 
shroiBfmarks.’^ 

1. Tide PL XI, Ho. 2. Hew variety. Silver. A. H. Ho mint- 
town. Weight, 164i’97 grains. 

Obyeese — * * 

Margin — Ap# 

Eetsese — yj j UioJ| 

The legend is the same as on CoL Hyde's unique Mahmud Shah of 846, 
published by me in J. A. S. B., 1874, p. 295. 

2. F/Jd PI. XI, Ho. 3. Obverse as reverse of Ho. 1; Eeverse illegi- 
ble, probably the same as in Hos. 5, 7, 8, 9. Weight, 165’65 grains. 

3. Vide PL XI, X’o. 4. A. IT. 852. Weight, 164-41 grains. 

Obteese— asin Ho. 8. ' 

■ ■ -Margm — A6r 

EeTEESE— •A jlki.w J ^dj{ 0.1a 

^ The objeot of these marts, which are common even on earlv Bengal coins, was to 
depreciate the cuins. The real commerce ot the country was carried on in cowries, as no 
copper was issued ; and it suited the bankers and money-changers, when coins h(uring 
the new year were issued, arbitrarily to declare that the\‘oms of Ihe past year, and those 
of aU prenous years, were no longer from the Arabic Ll/, all), /. e., 

all-having, of full value. Hence they disfigured the coins, to the great loss of the pub- 
Hc, by small circular stamps, or longitudinal notches, so that it is a wonder that so many 
coins have come down to us with clear dates. Coins of foimer years, or coins thus 
marked by shroffs ( were often caUed 6rma% pi. a your. Fuk also 

Buchanan (Martin’s Edition), 11, p. 1006. 
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4. Vide PI. XI, Xo. 5. Weiglit, 164*49 grains. A. H. 85S. Struck 

at M a li m u d a b a d. 

Obtees,e — A s in Xo. 3. 

EeTEESE — . 

5. PL XI, Xo. 6. Weight, 165*68 grains. Maliniiidabad ? . 

The legend of both faces as on Col. H^^de’s coin. 

6. Pi. XI, Xo. 7. Weight, 166*2 grains. A. H. 862. The 

obverse contains the lozenge and square, and the empt}- spaces of the, corners 
me filled with little crosses, as on Col, Hj^de’s coin. The reverse eontains 
nine scollops along the margin. 

Obverse and reverse as in coin Xo. 5, but no mint town. 

7. JTJ^PLXI, Xo. 8. Weidit, 164*28 grains. A. H. 862. The 

obverse and reverse have each ten scollops along the margin. Legend as in 

coin Xo. 5. The year is expressedly Air 

8. Vide PI. XI, Xo. 9. Weight, 164*77 grains. Legend as in pro- 
ceeding, but no year. 

The Mint town of M a h m u d a b a d on coin Xo, 5 is new. If it does 
not refer to some place wdthin the extensive walls of Gain*, it may have refer- 
ence to Sirkar Mahmudabad (Western Faridpur and Northern Xadiya). 

General Cunningham has seat me a rubbing of the following inscrip- 
tion belonging to Mahmud’s reign. The rubbing is taken from inside the 
ICotwali Gate, in Gaur, and refers in all probability to the bridge of five 
.arches near it. 

J J^UJf sikj. 

The building of this bridge (took place) in the time of the just king, Xagiriid - 
d u 31 y a w a d d 1 n A h u 1 M u z a £ f a r M. a h m u d S h a- h, . the king. On the 0 th 
day of Cafar {msij God allow the month to end with success and victory ! ) 862 [23rd 
December, 1457]. 

The inscription measures IJ ft. by 13 in.^* The usual phrase ‘May 
God perpetuate his rule and kingdom IVis left out. 

Ba'rbak ShaTi, 

(A. H. 864 to 879 ; A, D. 1460 to 1474.) 

Mr. M^'estmacott sent me rubbings of two new inscriptions belongingto 
the reign of this king. He says regarding them — ‘‘ The two Barbak Shah 

* This is the iiiissiixg inseriptioix Xo. 37, aHiided to on p. 19, Proceedings, A. B, B., 
January, 1873. 
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^^inscriptions are taken from tbe tomb of the Muliammadan Pir, or saint, 
‘‘ known by the name of MaM Santosli, mentioned by Dr. Buchanan (apiul 
Martin’s Eastern India, II, 667) as being at M ah i ganj, on the eastern 
^Mmnk of the Atrai, in Thana Potnitala, District I)iua}piir. He says that 
the saint has communicated his name to Parganah Santosh, and that 
“ the most remarkable thing was that his name is said to be Sanskrit. 

^ “ Mr. J. P. Sneyd, who was good enough to take the rubbings for me, 
says that tlie city among the remains of which the tomb is situate, is 
known as Santosh, and that the tombs are said to be those of a lady, 
“ named Mahi Santosh, and her daughter. 

“ The larger inscription is over the inner door of the entrance to the 
tomb ; the smaller one is outside the building. There are quantities of 
‘‘ brick and blocks of stone all about, and the remains of a stone wall, and 
“ a brick building, said to have been the ‘ cutcherry’. The local tradition 
I look upon as almost worthless. Doctor Buchanan and Mr. Sneyd, an 
interval of sixty-six years having elapsed, heard quite different stories about 
“ the name. 

I do not think the name Mahi Santosh has anything to do with the 
** Muhammadan occupants of the tomb. Santosh is the name of the Parga- 
nah, and Mahi is clearly connected with Mahiganj, ‘ the mart of Mahi,’ 
“ and I cannot but connect that with the Buddhist king of the 9th or 10th 
** century, Mahi Pal.” 

If, as Mr. Sneyd says, the ruins round about Mahiganj are called 
‘Santosh’, we would have to look for the tomb of Muhammad Sheran, 
Bakhtyar’s successor, among them. 

The name ‘ Mahiganj ’ cannot be very old, though ‘ Mahi ’ may be an 
allusion to Mahi Pal. All names ending with the Persian gang are modern, 
and I cannot point to a single place ending in that existed, or had 
received that name, before the 15th and 16th centuries. 

The two inscriptions, as is so often the case, have nothing to do with 
the tomb. In all probability, the tomb is older than the inscriptions. Tombs 
have always been store places for inscriptions of ruined mosques of the 
neighbourhood. They add to the sanctity of the tomb, because their char- 
acters are generally tughrd, and therefore unintelligible to the common people ; 
they are poured over with milk and oil by votaries who look upon them as 
powerful amulets, or by the sick who catch the dripping liquid and get 
cured. 

The larger inscription of the two, which measures 3 ft. by 11 in., is as 
follows : 

^ , <uJ,c iJQl ^Lo Jl» 
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J Ui;3Jl 

(S) ^laxA/} ^llal^l ^Lu» 43j.^sr^^! 

Tlie Propliet (upon wlioni be blessings !) said, ^ He who builds tbe mosqne in tlie 
worldj will have seventy castles built by God in x)aradise.’ Tliis mosque was built in 
tile time of the just prince, the king who is the son of a king, Eukn uddunfa 
w a d d 1 n A b u 1 M u j i h i d B a r b a k S h a h, the king, son of M a h m u d Shah 
the king. The builder is the great Khan Ulugh I q r a r IC h a n, (one word 
unintelligible^''') the great Khan A s h r a f K h a n. 865 [A. D. 1460-61.] 

The builder of the mosque, Ulugh Iqrar Khan, is clearly the 
same as the one mentioned in Mr. AVestmacott’s Barbak Shah inscription 
from Dindjpur, published in J. A. S. B., 1873, p. 272, and no doubt is now 
left regarding the correct reading of the name. The characters of this 
inscription are "well formed. 

The smaller inscription measures 1 ft. 5 inch, bj 8| inch., and consists 
like the preceding of two lines. Of the first line only the beginning 

« the Prophet says^ is legible. Of the second line I can with 
some difficulty deciplier the following : — 

The Mosque was built hy the great and exalted Khan Ulugh Yazfi of 

the tovTi known as B a r h a k a h a d M a k a n, 876 [A. D. 1471-72]. 

The inscription, incomplete as it is, is so far valuable as it is the latest 
of Barbak Shah's reign hitherto discovered. I am not quite sure about the 
correctness of the word ^ Makan’ : there is a long stroke between the 

mm and the I'df and the reading Maslsan is possible. Nor can I 

say 'with certaint^r that B a r b a k a b a d is another name for Santos h f ; 
but the name is so far of interest as it explains the name of S i r k a r 
B a r b a k a b a d. This Sirkar was assessed in Todar Mall’s Eentroli at 
17,451,532 dams, or Es. 436,288, and had to furnish 50 horse and 7000 
foot. Its 38 Mahalls were the following : — 

The clouhtful Avord hmvdsti is legihle enough, hut I do not understand the mean- 
ing. It must bo a word expressing relationship. Could it be fy for 
daughter’s son ? 

The date is clear in one of Mr. ‘Westmacott’s ruhhings. 

t Parganah Santo.sh does not occur in Todar Mall’s roiitrolL In the later rent- 
rolls, however the name again appears. 
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1. 

Amnii 

20. 

2. 

Baldah Barbakabad (obf'.£lijb 
ijaB) 

22. 

8. 

Basdaiil (JjO^Aob) 

23. 

4. 

Pularhar 

24 

5. 

Pustanl 

25. 

6. 

Barb aria 

26. 

7. 

Bangaoii 

27. 

8. 

Paitapur 

28. 

9. 

Chhandiabazu ( 

29. 

10. 

Cliaura 

30. 

11. 

& 12. Jhasindh and CLau- 
gaon j 

31. 

13. 

Chandiai 

32. 

14. 

Chill aso j 

33. 

15. 

Playeli Sik li Slialir 

34. 

16. 

Bharmin 

35. 

17. 

Baudpur (^f^) 

36. 

18. 

feunkardal, 20 f Nizampur 

37. 

19. 

Shikarpur 

38. 

A T .r 

Of these 38 names, four appear to liav 
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Balirampiir. 


21. Sherpilr rmd 
( JJi 

T ahirp ur (j IP) 

Qaziliatti 

Kardalia 
Giirurhat 
Gxilias (^k^) 

Ganj Jagdal iSj 

Gobiildpur ( ^ 
Kaligai Guthia 
Ivharai (Jjj-^) 

Koclauagar 

Kaligai (islf(s^^) 

Bashkarpiir 

Malanchipiir 


Masiclha 
Man Samali 
Malimudpur 

Tazn|>a,. 


point to thel'plSTat’^ j/ltrS 

.... „ » governor Ibralnm KImn 


Patbjang,* and the, .a, o^c ;; t^eXfo^rp 

Th. HavcM si,i‘ Ji. X””™* ?» 1- 

Stead of Hareh Barbakabad ; but I cannot identifv tb 
portion of S.L^h Shahr ako belonged to Sirkar GhoSh 

_ J^o. 2 o, Gui-urhat IS spelt in the MSS. dn7.n.h«t°r ■■ 

It lies to both sides of the mouth of the Mahanandi ^ 


A small 


^0. 20, Gubls is 
sent course of the Poclcla. 

No. 80, Kliaral is spelt on the mnnc < m -n 

Ho 86, M.„ Samffi ooo™ i„ Ihl Ttb liX “ '5 'r“‘’ 

have not identified it. -t^tpoit as Malsimam, but 


• A'm translation I, flu. 
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2\o. 37, IUa.hinu<;lpur is called on the maps ' Muliiimudpoor.’^- It lies 
iiiimecUatelj north of .Rarnpur Boali 3 ’a. 

Inscriptions belonging to the reign of Barbakshah appear to be more 
niimerons in Sirkar Barbakabad than in other districts jf but specimens of 
his coinage are rare. 

Yn'suf SRa^, 

(xi. H. 879 to 886 ; A. D. 1474 to 1481.) 

About two years ago, Dr. Wise sent me a rubbing of tbe following 
inscription, from the neighbourhood of Dhaka, I believe, but I have mislaiii 
tbe reference as to tbe exact locality. Tbe inscription measures 2 ft. Sh inelo, 
by 10 inch., and consists of three lines, tlie first containing the usual 
Qoraii passages in large letters, the second and third giving the historical 
particulars in small and close letters. At tlie time I received the inscrip- 
tion, I could deciplier but little of lines 2 and 3, and I now give all that 
I can at present decipher. 

UijtJ! JM J! ^4 ^Ikmi 

L_rL il4,il j ^ ) J ^ AiT/o a1J| 










t^viw * 




US' 


God iUmiglity says, ‘ Surely bo builds the mosques of God who belie v^es in God 
and tbe lust daj', and establishes tbe i)rayer, and offers tbe legal alms, and fears no one 
except God. It is they that perhaps belong to such as are guided,’ Tbe Prophet says, 
‘ He who builds a mosque in tbe world, will have a bouse built for him hj God in Para- 


dise.’ 


This mosque was built in tbe tune of tbe king of kings, tbe shadow of God in all 


Tbe two dissyllabic names iUimad and Mabm'ud are contiiiualh^ pronounced by 
Bengalis in throe syllables, ‘Abumud’, ‘Mabamnd’, or ‘Moliomud’, wliiob is tbeii con- 
founded with l^Iuliamiiu'ul. Bimilarly, Bongidis pronounce ‘ liobooiaiib for Pabman ; 
Bokkos,’ tor Btilvlisb. 

t Of tbe seven kno^vTl at present, four belong to Barbakabfid ; one to Gaiir ; out 
to Ilugli; one to the 24-Parganalis. Vuk J. A. 8. B., 1860, j). 407. 
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worlds, the representative of God in all lands, the hing, the son of a Idng who was the 
of a king, S h a ni s ii d d ii n y a w a d d i ri A h u 1 jM u z a f f a r Y u s ii f B h a h, 
the king, son of B a r h a k S h a h the king, son of 1^1 a h ni fi d B h a h the king — may 
God perpetuate his kingdom and his rule and elevate his condition and dignity ! — 

by the Malik ........ the great Lord, tho hero of the period and tlu; ag*e Dated 

in the year S8d [A. D. 1480]. 

God’s mercy roaches every moment the soul of a man whoso pious works continue 
after him. [From Sa’df s Bostan,] 

III conclusion I shall give a few inscriptions (the only ones tliat have 
hitherto been found) belonging to the Afghan period of Bengal History 
(94di to 9S4, H., or 1538 to 1576, A. D.). 

HI 

The third, ob Aeoha'h, Period op the Mbhammadaii 
History op Bengal (1538 to 1578, A. D.). 

The historical information which we possess of the Afghan period is 
meagre, and refers almost exclusively to matters connected with the Dihli 
empire, hut does not, like the history of the preceding period, conflict with 
mural and medallie testimony. The following is an outline of the principal 
events of the period, 

941, 6tli Zil Qa’dah, or 6th April, 1538, Gaur taken by Khawag Khan (II). 

Mahmud Shah (III) of Bengal flees to Humuyim, who has just 
conquered Fort Chanar.’^ 

Humayun marches to Bengal, and Slier Khan’s generals leave Gaur 
unprotected. 

Kise of the kingdom of Kiich Bihar under Bisa. 

915 Humayun for three months in Gaur. Mahmud Shah of Bengal dies 

at Khalgaon (Colgong). Humayun leaves Gaur before the rains had 
ended (about September 1588). 

He leaves Jahangir Quli Beg as governor of Bengal in Gaur. 

Khawa^ Khan operates against Maharta, the Chero chief of Palamaii. 
916, 9th f-afar, or 26th June, 1539. Battle of Chaunsa.f Humayun 

defeated by Sher Khan, who celebrates his juMs, assumes the name of 
FarPdTiddi'n Abul ICiusafifar Sher Sha'li, and issues coins. 
Jahangir Quli Khan defeated by Jalal Khan and Haji Kb'Mi Batni, 
and soon after killed, 

Khiar Khan appointed by Sher Shah governor of Bengal. 

* The siege of Cbanar is said to have comraencGd on tlic IStb. Sha’ban 944, or Sth 
Januarj’’, 1*538. According to the Tdrihh i Sher Shdht (Do'svson, lY, 359), Gaur foil 
afier the taking of Clianax. If the siege lasted six months, the 15th Sha’ban, 944 is 
too late a date. The year 945 commenced on 30th May, 1538. 

t The liver between Chatinsa and Baksar, on the right bank of which Sher Khtin 
had encamped, is called Thora ISadi, 
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94S Kliizr Kliasi deposed by Slier Shall at Gaiir. Bengal divided into dis- 
tricts, each under an Amir, under the aonkisJiip of Q a z i F a z i 1 a t. 
952, 12th Rabi’ I, or 3rd June 1545. Sher Shah dies, and is buried at 
Sahasram, South Bihar. He is succeeded by his younger son Jalal 
Khan, who assumes the title of JalaluddRn Abul mnzaffar Isla^m 
Sha'li. 

Qazi Fazilat, Amin of Bengal, deposed. 

Muhammad Khan Stir appointed governor of Bengal and 
North Bihar. 

Miyan Sulaiman Kararani appointed governor of South Bihar. 

960 Islam Shah dies. He is succeeded by Mubariz Khan, son of Nizam 
Khan, under the title of Abul Muzaffar Muhammad ’A'dii Shah, tirf 
’Adli. 

Muhammad Kh Jill Sur Gauriah (i. e.^ governor of Bengal) 
refuses to acknowledge him, and makes himself king of Bengal. 

960 to 962, ShamsuddFn Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Sha'h, king 
of Bengal. He invades Jaunpiir, and marches on Kalpi, 

962 Battle of 0 h h ap p ar gh a 1 1 ah, east of Kalpi, on the Jamuna, 
between ’Adli and Muhammad Shah of Bengal. Muhammad Shah 
defeated and killed. The Bengal troops retire to Jhosi, on the left bank 
of the Ganges, opposite Ilahahad, where Kliizr Khan, son of Muhammad 
Shah, celebrates his jidiis and assumes the title of Bahadur Shih, 

962 to 968, Baha'dur Sha'h, king of Bengal and North Bihar. 

N a r a N a r a y a n, Raja of Koch Bihar. 

Miyan Sulaiman Kararani still holds South Bihar. 

[963 Accession of Akbar.] 

964 Battle near S u r a j g ar h, west of Miinger. ’Adli defeated and killed 
by Bahadur Shah, assisted by Sulaiman Kararani. 

965 Bahadur Shah dies. He is succeeded by his brother, who assumes the 
title of Jalal Shah. 

968 to 971, Ghiya-'suddi'n Abul Muzafifar Jalal Sha'li, king of Ben- 
■gal. 

Sulaiman Kararani still holds South Bihar. 

971 Jalal Shah of Bengal dies. He is succeeded by his son whose name 
is unknown. The son is killed, and the government is us urpecl by 
one Ghiyasuddin. 

971 Sulaiman Klian of South Bihar sends his elder brother Taj Khan 
Kararani to Gaur, He kills the usurper Ghiyas, and establishes him- 
self in Gaur. 

971 to 972, T a j K h a n K a r a r a n i, governor of Bengal on the part of 
his brother. Dies in 972. 

971 to 980, Sulaimali Kba'n Karara'ai' rules over Bengal and Bihar 
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imcler tbe title of Razmt i JUla. He reinovecl, after Taj Khan’s 
death j the capital from Gaur to Tan da. He acknowledges Akhar’s 
suzerainty, 

075 Bulaiman conquers OrisA Miikund Deo, last king of Opsa, 
defeated and killed. Kaia Pahar takes Puri, 

9S0 Sulaiiiian dies. 

9S0 Ba'yaaPcIj son of Sulaiinan, king of Bengal^ Bihar, and Orisa. 

Bayazid is murdered by Hansii, his cousin. 

9S0 to 984.', Da'u'd Bliadi^ second son of Siilaiman i Kararani, king of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orisa. Khan Jalian Afghan appointed governor 
of Orisa. Qutlu Kinin Lohani appointed governor of Piiri. 

Bal Gosaln, Baja of Kueh Bihar. 

982 Akhar conquers Bihar. Dadd Sluili liees to Orisa. 20th Zi Qa’dah 
(3rd March, 1575), battle of Tukaroi, or Mughulinari, north of Jalesar 
(Jollasore) in Orisa. Dadd defeated by Mun’im Kluiii Kluinkluirniii 
and Todar Mall. Peace of Katak. Diiud cedes Bengal and Bihar, 

and is acknowledged by Akhar king of Orisa. 

983 Mun’im Kluin at Gaur. He dies with tbe greater part of his army. 

Husain QuU Khiinj alian, Akbar’s governor of Bengal and 
Bihar. 

Baud Shah invades Bengal. 

984', 15tli Eahi’ II, or 12th July, 1576. Dadd Shah defeated by Husain 
Qiili Khanjahan in the battle of A'gmahall (llajmahail). Dadd is 
captured and beheaded. 

The Afghans withdraw to Orisa. 

As in the preceding period I shall take the kings singly, and make a 
few remarks on the chronology and coinage of their reigns. 

■ XKV, Pari'duddPn Abiil Miisaffar Slier Shiali. 

(944 to 9o2, H., or 1538 to 1545, A. B.) 

Several of Sher Shah’s rupees, published by Marsdeii and Thomas, con» 
tain the new mint town of Shari fabad. As in the case of the mint- 
towns of Mahimidabad, Fathabad, and others mentioned in this and former 
^ Contributions’, Sharifabad may refer to the whole Sirkar, or to the roj'al 
camp in the Sirkar, and not to any particular town. There is in fact, as 
far as we know, no town of Sharifabad. Sber SI i ah’s Sharifabad refers in 
all probability to Bliarkundali or Western Birbhum and the Santal Par- 
ganahs {mde J. A. S. B., 1873, Pt. I, p. 223). 

Fort E 0 h t a s, which plays so prominent a part in Sher Shah’s his- 
tory, is not known, as Mr. Thomas states (Chronicles, p. 397, note) under 
the name of Shergarh, There is indeed, a small fort of tlic name of 
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Sliergarli near Eobtas, about IS miles E*. W. of it ;,biit tlie Shergaiii 

of Sber Sbab\s coinage stands for Kanauj.,^' 

Slier Khan’s first governor of Bengal, Kbizr Kban, gave no satisliie- 
tion. lie married a daughter of the late Maliinud Shall (III) of Bengal^ 
and ab’ected regal pomp and inde]iendenee. His successor, Qazi Fazilat,,. 
,was an A'grali man, and seems as “ Amin of Bengal” to have kept the 
divisional officers in check ; for they gave him the nickname of Qazi Fazi- 
hat, or ‘ Mr. Justice Turpitude’. 

Slier Sbaht lies buried in Sahasram in Bihar. A view of the tomb 
will be found in Buchanan (apiul Martin), Yob I. I hope in a short time 
to publish the inscriptions. 

An incidental remark in the Persian Dictionary entitled BaJicird- 
informs us tliat Sher Shah wore his hair, more gentis^ in curls. As the 
drying of the curls after the morning hath took some time, Slier Shah 
transacted public business in the gliusid-JclidnaJi, the bath and dressing-room. 
Tlie custom, with some modifications, was retained by the Cliaghtai emperors, 
during whose reigns the morning and even the evening audience-rooms were 
called 

XXVI. JalalnddPn Abul Musaffar Isla'm Slia'ii. 

(952 to 960 H., or A. D. 1545 to 1553.) 

The name of this king appears to have been frequently pronoimced 
with the imdlaliy i. e,^ Islem Shah ( ). Thus the name is often 

spelt by Badaoni, and occurs even in the Hindi orthography of Islam Shah’s 
coinage, § It is this form which has given rise to the further corruption to 
Salem Shcih and Salim Shah. 

I have followed Mr. Thomas in referring Islam Shah’s death to the 
year 960, in spite of the almost unanimous assertion of the historians that 
he died a year later on 26th Zil Hajjah 961, or 21st November 1554. || But 
Islam Shah’s coinage goes, in uninterrupted series, only as ffir as 960. Sup- 
pose Islam Shah had died on 26th Zil Hajjah, 961. ITe was succeeded by his 
son Firiiz Shah, who after three days — one source says after several nioiiths 
— was murdered by Mubariz Khan ’AdH, i. e., on the 29tli Zil Hajjah, so 
that ’Adll could only have celebrated his gulus in Miiharram, 962. His 

It lies close to ancient Kananj. VMi? Badaoni II, 94, 1. 3. 

t The pronunciation bSliir ShahMs Iranian, and therefore not applicahle to India - 
I have elsewhere shtnvn that the Muhammadans of India follow the Tdram pronuncia- 
tion of Persian. We iiiaj be quite sure that Sher Shah pronounced his iianio ‘ slier/ 
and not ‘ slnV. 

i Fide J, A. S. B., 1872, Pt. I, p. 66 note. This corrosponds to our “leveiF, 

§ Thomas, Wlnonicles,’ p. 412. 

|[ T7(F Dowson lY, 505, and Badten. 
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coinage, however, gives 961 and further, ’Adli had reigned /or some time^ 
when Hiunayun, in Zil Hajjah, 961, entered India, and people said tliat if 
Islam Sliah had been alive, he would have opposed the Mughiils.t Islam 
Shah, therefore, must have died in 960 ; the day of the month (26th Zil 
Hajjah) is very likely correct. 

Ishiin Sluili’s coinage seems to bear witness to his superstitious charac- 
ter, The s])irit of the age, and his remarkable escapes Itoiii assassinations, 
perliaps inclined the king to trust to amulets. Many of his coins have the 
^ Seal of Solomon’ and mysterious numbers, which Mr. Thomas passes over 
in silence, though they puzzled Marsden. What the number 477 on Ins 
coins was intended to mean, is difficult to say ; it may stand for the well- 
known dyat-ullali^ ‘ God’s sign’, the letters of which when added give 

477. I have no doubt that it resembles the famous numbers 66 ; 786 

( ; 2468 ( ^ ), and others, which we find used in 

the heading of letters, on amulets, tombs, and even mosque-inscriptions. J 

Islam Shah, too, lies, buried at Sahasram. 

XXVII. ShamsuddBn Abul Musaflfar Mtihammad Sha'li (II). 

(960 to 962 H., or A. B. 1553 to 1555.) 

His real name is Muhammad Khan Sdr. He seems to have been ap- 
pointed governor of Bengal, in supersession of Qazi Fazilat, soon after Islam 
Shah’s accession and to have acknowledged him as king of Bengal up to, or 
nearly up to, his death in 960. In 960, however, Muhammad Khan’s son 
rebelled, as will be seen from the following curious inscription. 

The Jalctl 8hdh Inscri^yf ion from a mosque near Bherpir Murcliah^ 
960 H., Of A. B. 1558. 

A rubbing of this valuable inscription was received from Mr. E. V. 
Westmacott, C. S., who found it “ at a little mosque just to the north of 
Sherpur, in Bagura.” It measures 16 inch, by 9 inch. ; but to both 
sides of the inscription are two ornaments, the upper one forming a 
with the Musulman creed in it j and the lower one being a little square with 
the words yd allali, ‘ 0 God’, in it. The little square is surrounded by the 
phrase yci fattdh^ ‘ 0 Opener’, four times repeated, the alifs of the four yd^s 
forming the sides of the little square. The inscription is— 

* Marsden, H, XXXW, Xo. BCCXLTIII, 

t Baddom, I, 459. 

3: Vide J. A. S. B., 1871, Pi L, p. 257. 

Thomas (‘ Chronicles’, p. 413, in Islam Shah’s coin Ho. 3G3) gives a wi’ong 
reading, which is repeated on p, 416, Ho. 366. For (dMmUddm’^ 

ildanndn^TQixd alMmiUdindldayyaH, 
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(broken) ^ jti 

Sf ^yi.^ ii.^jj^ t!* ••• ^ilj &a^ al.i| .iii 


The Prophet (God bless him!) said, [tliis mosqae ^as bmlt dm-mo- the 

reign] of the king, the son of a Hng, Ghiyas uddunyii waddin rUiul 
Sluzaffai- JaUl Shah, the king, son of Muhammad Shah Ghlzi — 
may God perpetuate his kingdom! The braider of this religious edifice is ....’,. 

diii’iiig tlie year 960. 


There is no doubt about the date, which is expressed both in words and 

in numbers. 

History says iiotliiiig of Jalal Khan’s rebellion or the course it ran * 
all we know is that Jalal Khan nine years later was acknowledged king of 
Bengal. The following passage from Badaoni (I, 430) is rather curious, 
because the name of Jalal Shah is transferred to the father, who on, or before^ 
’'Adii’s accession refused allegiance, made himself king of Bengal under the 
name of Muhammad Shah, and even aspired to the throne of Dihli. 

In the meantime Hiimm Muhammad KhanSiir, the governor 

of Bengiil, had made himself king under the title of Jalaluddfn, and had come 
with an army resembling swarms of locusts and ants, from Bengal to Jaunptir, and was 
marching upon Ealpi and Agrah. ^ And wdieii Himiin in iminteiTupted marches 
moved to ’Adli, he found ’Adli and Muhammad Khan of Oaiir near the Mauisa’ of 
C h h a p p a r g li a 1 1 a h. Id /cos from Kalpi, vdth the Janmna between them, ready to 
fight each otliei. He of Graiir lay encamped with g*reat pomp, miich war material, with 
numerous horse, foot, and countless elephants, and cpiite confident as to ’Adli’s fete. 
But suddenly tlie scales turned : Hiiniin arrived lilce a shooting star, without delay 
sent his choice elephants through the river, attacked the negiignnt Bengal army by 
night, and threw it into utter eoiifiision and disorder. Most of Muhammad Khan’s 
Amirs were killed, others escaped, and the helpless king of Cfeiii^ e vhiently with his 
head in liis sleeve, di,sappeared, and up to the present nothing is k.nown about liis fete'"' 

As we have specimeus of Muhammad ShalTs coinage, we know that lie 
did not call himselfe Jalal Shah’ phut Badaoni may have heard of the rebel- 
lion of his son and confoimded Jalal Shah with Muhainiiiad Shah. 

The village of C li h a p p a r ghat t a h ( perhaps the most 

westerly point to which the Bengal arms ever advaueed— lies east of Kaljii, 
on the left hank of the Jamuna, in Long. 79° 58', close to the coiiflae.iiee of the 
Siiigur Kadi and the Jamuna. It belongs to Parganah Ghatampur, Sirkar 
Ko.iTa. Though prominently marked on maps X and XIII of Ee no ell’s 
Atlas, it is not given on Sheet 69 of the ‘ Indian Atlas’, the nearest place 
(if not the same) being Sultanpur. A little further to the east, at the 
entrance of the Itawah Terminal Ganges Canal into th e Jamuna, lies the 
village of Patliahad, and nearer still to Ghhapparghattah, tlie village of 
Fathpur. Eitiier may have been the actual site of the battle-lieid.*^ 


Tlic straight distance of Clilrapparghattah feom Kalpi is only 11 miles, Fathj.ulv 

'"b': Vo', O , ' V: ''^b-V'^^'Gb'V; '(V:' 
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gives a line specimen of Mulianimad SlralOs eoiuago, eluted 
9(52, wliicli gives the full uame of the king ; but he makes the luimo of the 
mint town to be Arkiit. I have no doubt that the correct reading is 
S u 11 a r g a 0 n. 

XXVIII. Balia^diir Shall (II), 

{962 to 968 H., or A. B. 1555 to 1561.} 

His full name is not known to me : the coins which I have seen, had 
their margin cut away. Eadaoni (I, 4-83) calls him Aruhannnad Bahadur. 
The period of his reign appears to he well ascertained ; the historians give 
962 to 9G8, and General Cunuingiiain tells me that he has coins of OdOj 
967, and 968. 

Parganabs Bahadiirphr and Bahadur Shall! in Shhar Tanda, appear to 
be called after him. The Sirkar bears un m is tak cable traces of Hnancial 
changes made during the Afghan period ; for, besides Bahadurpur and 
Bahadursbalu, we have Sherpiir and Sher Shah!, Buiainuinubad and Sulai- 
inansliulu, and Daudshalu. 

The most important event in Bahadur Shulds I’cign is his war with 
’Adli. Driven out of A'grah, Itawah, and Kalpi, and having lost his groat 
general Himun, ’Adli retreated to Jaunpiir, Buiuiras, and Fort Gluinai^ 
and eventually to South Bilmr, which since Islam Slialds reign had been 
held by Miyan Siilaiman Kararani. Bahadur Shah, who after the death of 
Ins father and the rout at Olilnipparghattah, had retired to Jhosi, opposite 
Ilahahad, on the left bank of the Ganges, wliere he celebrated his juliis^ 
hastened to Gaur and defeated an officer of tlie name of Sliahbaz Khan, 
who had declared for ’Adli. Having firmly •established himself in Bengal, 
he wisely left Miyan Sulaiman in possession of South Biliiir, and tlius 
found him a willing ally when he marched against hlclli, anxious to 
avenge the death of his father. The decisive battle, according to the Tavihli 
i JDaudi^ was fought at the stream of S d r a j g a r h, ne;i r Manger”. The 
stream of Surajgarh is the Kiyol Nadi, and Surajgarh stands at the eonfiu- 
enee of the Kiyol and the Ganges, 17 miles \Y. W. S, of Munger. About 4i 
miles w’-est of Surajgarh and the Kiyol, we find on Sheet 112 of the Indlrai 

is 15 niilos. The TdriJch i Ddkdi (Bow^son IV, 567) says tliat Ciilxappargliattah lies 11 
los fi-om Kiilpi. The Tahaqdi i Akhan (BoAVson T, 245) has 15 kos JVom AgruJi, which 
is impossihlo. 

In Bowson Y, 244, 1. 20, for Sikandar Fhaii, ruler of Bongal, read l\Iuh:in.rmad 
liiiaa Bur, ruler of Bengal; and /br the Tillage of Mandakar [Bowson, IV, 507, 
‘ Marlulldiar’], read the Tilkigo of Miudakiir, or IStiisrakiir. Miinakiir, the l^liiha- 
koor of the maps, lies AV. of Agxah, towards Fatlipur Blkri. l*t helonged to Siikan 
Bahmuh Begam (Baii’am Khan’s widow manied by Akbur), 'who lies bm.ic4 there in 
her garden. p, IIS, 
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Atlas the village of Fathpur,. which' may 'he the site of the battle-field. 
’’Adli, who had only a few men, was defeated and killed. 

The battle v^as fought while Akbar besieged Mankot in the Siwaliks, 
L e. in 96i, and brought about the final surrender of that fort.^^‘ 

Bahadur .Shah died in 968 at Gaur, and was succeeded by Ms brother 
JaMl Shah. 

The following inscription belongs to Baliadur Shah’s reign — 

ImQfip'ion from the Jdmi' Mosqtw at Bdjmaliall, dated 96-i, If., or A. D, 

1557. 

A rubbing of this inscription was sent to the Society in 1873 by Geneiv 
al Cunningham. Another copy was since then given me by Mr. W. Bourke, 
together wdth three other inscriptions from Eajmalialhf The inscrip ~ 
tioii has nothing to do with the mosque, and appears to have been taken 
from the tomb of one Qa 2 i Ibrahim Khan, who was murdered by infidels 
when ^mung. It is very illegible, and the letters are badly cut. Its length 
is 3 ft. 3 inch., and its breadth, 6i inch. 


^ ^ ^ j (J.J 

j dJf 

# aUI ^JLc dis f ^ dij 

^ UL j .] ... (3 lines illegible) 

»«•.««* «•« (jf IaIjc AIaw 

■ A J ^xlfW j J I ivl-Mi ^ j»^ 


•'^ There is no doubt about the date. The TdrlMi i Dcihdi (Dowsoii lAq oOS) places 
Surajgarii one Icos^ more or less, from Mimger”, and adds that ’’Adli was shiiii after 
a Toign of eight years in 968.” Badaoni (I, 434) places the death ofhidH in 9G2. 
also Dowson, Ay p. 66. 

t General Cunningham calls the mosque ‘ Jaini’ Mosque’ ; Mr. Bourho, ‘Asfin 
Sais Id Musjid.’ The other rubbings which Mr. Bourke gave mo, are (1) a beautiiyi 
rubbing from Mninii Bibi’s tomb, at the Maina Tahio, from a stone let into tlie wa.li 
the w-est end. Tins iR,S(.Tiptaon only contains pious formulre ; but its beautiful charac- 
ters ])(!long to the 14tli c.eiituiy. (2) A ruhhing from a mosque, south of the UAx\r 
cometry in Ihijinahall. The inscription is over the centre door, and belongs to the reign 
of Aurangzih. (3) A rubbing from a inosc|ue in Mahatpilr, three miles east of Hfij. 
aiahail, dated A. IL 1081 (Auraxigzib’s reign). 
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43^.) I i^__. j*'^ VaiiinA^J 

(1 or 2 linos broken),, 

God who is blessed and great says [Q,or. II, IdO], ‘ Do not say that those \\ho arc* 
Idllcd on the way of God arc dead : they live, bnt yon do not laiow.’ And God who is 
honored and glorious, says [Qor. lY, lOX], ‘ He who tkndh on th(,i xiatli of God, will find 
on earth many (similarly) comx^elled and xdonty of provisions. And he who leaves his 
honso fleeing* to God and His Prophet, and death overtake Idea, his ^^■^\■a^d becomes the 

duty of Godd as to his niuh'i'sfanding, the tongues of the elocpient arc 

niiflt to exx'>ress it, and the x)eris of the learned of tlio ago Avitlnn* away in attemx)tiiig a 
dcscripiir>n, the exalted Q6zi, wdio exalted dignity is manifest, the illnstrions VN'itness, the 
proof of the learned, I b r a h i m K h a n G li a x i, son of A m i n n 1 1 a h, wdio was in 
...... a teacher, who in the beginning* of his youth and fhe bt.'ginning* of his faith 

fong-ht with the infidels and rexiellcd mischief and rebellion, was adinitled in 964, on 
the Sth day of Stbvan, a Friday, when two and a half watches had passed, to the honor 
of martyrdom and the road of guidance, and joined, through the society of the Miillas 
in the guidance of the Prophet, that tlironc of washes 

XXIX. Ghiya'suddi'n Abnl Musaffar Jalal Shall. 

(9GS to 971 H. ; A. D. luGl to 1563.) 

I take Ills full name from Mr, Westmaeott’s Slierpiir Inscription given 
above, as there is no doubt that he is the same prince. Of his coins, Mr. 
Tliomas (‘ Chronicles,’ p, 417) has publislied a tine specimen, on which he 
appears with the shortened name of Jalaldin."^* Mr. Thomas makes the mint- 
town to be Jajpur ; I believe that the correct reading is PI a j i p ii r (oppo- 
site Patnah). Already under Nu 9 rat Shah, Plajipur bad risen to importance 
as tlie seat of the Bengal governor of Bihar. The southern part of Bihar, with 
the town of Bihar as capital, was in the hands of the Afghans, This state 
of things continued during the reigns of Ishim Shah and the Afghan dynas- 
ty of Gaur, South Bihar being in the hands of Miyao Sulaiman i Kararani, 
Some time after Akbar’s conexuest of Bihar, liajipiir gradually sank in import- 
ance, and Patnahf became the seat of the Muglml (Cliaghtai) government. 

Jalal Shah is said to have died in 971 at Gaur. For the events after 
his death, the murder of his son, and the short-lived government of the 
usurper Ghiyasuddin, we have no other source hut the modern Bigch ima- 
Idthij the author of which has not mentioned the source of his information, 
lie has, however, been occasionally found possessed of special and correct 
information, and we may follow Stewart in accepting bis statement. 

With Jalal Shah and his son ended the Sur dynasty. 

Just as ‘Jamaldm’ in the Satguon iuscrixAion of 93G, pnblislied by me in 
J. A. S. B., 1870, Pt. I, p. 298. 

t Slier Shall built the Fort of Patnah. In Todar Mulfs iwi troll, Patnali belongs 
to Sirkar Bihar. 
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XXX. Hazrat i A’la Miya'n Sulaima'n. 

(972 to 9S0, H., or A. D. 1564 to 1572.) 

The principal facts of the vigorous reign of Miyan Sulaimto are known 
from the Tdrikli i Ddudi (Dowson, IV, 509) and the Aleharndmah. 

His piety made a certain impression on Akhar, and Badaoni states that 
he used to hold every morning a devotional meeting in company with one 
hundred and fifty Shaikhs and ’Ulamas, after which he used to transact 
state business. 

His redoubtable general Eaju, better known as K£a Pabar, is up to 
tins time remembered by the people of Orisa. 

According to the Ahharndmah and Badaoni, liis death took place in 
980. This must have been in the beginning of the jear ; for Baud’s coin- 
age commences likewise with 980. The Itii/dz and Stewart have 981. 

The following two inscriptions from the extreme ends of his dominions, 
Sunargaou and Bihar, are of value. 

1 . — The Btilamdn Shall JLnscrif Hon of Sundrg don, dated 976 H., or 

A. B. 1569. 

General Cunningbam took a rubbing of this inscription from a stone 
at the old Masjid near the Rikahi Bazar, Sunargaon. The stone measures 
1 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 3 in., and consists of three lines. The characters are 
clumsy and indistinct. 
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God Almighty vsays, ‘ The mosques kelong to God, worship no one else with him.*^ 
The Prophet, on whom l>e peace, says, ‘ He who Tniilds a mosque in the Avorld will havo 
se^'enty castles Imilt for him by God in paradise.’ Those mosques together with what 
there is of other huildiiigs [were huiit] diming the reign of the king of the age, his 
august Majesty,’^' M i y a n S u i a i m a n . . . . [l)y] the generous, exalted, victorious 
Malik ’Abdullah Mi van, son of Amir Hhan Faqir Miyan, during 
the month of Zil Qa’dah 976 [Ajuil, 1569]. 

2. — The Sulawidn Shdh Inscriptmi at Bihar, A. H. 977, or A. D. 1569-70, 
The following inscription is taken from above tlie door leading to the 
minor tomb of the sbrine of Sharafuddin in the town of Bihar. 

Ilazrat i Sulamutn claimed this title ; ride Kin Translation, Yol. 1, p. 

337, and Index. The Tdrileli i Tdudt also calls him Miydn Bulaiman. 
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^1 


^t.i«Wiasfal j, ^;5. »-— J\ J5^ ^ ^« ib 

* ^Atsiis.. * «* * ^ *^5*”^ \2^).J'^ \i_f 

1. The door oriionor of the '\TOiid, and the ixdo of poles ilio {'.\iiosiu*o of 

doYotees ; 

2. He Y'lio comes to this door, •will indeed obtain from God liis desii’cs ; for lie 
•who ivishes, finds. 

3. The leather carpet of his retiring room is the green gromid ; and for this reason 
he is the treasurer of the veorld and the faith. 

4. In the reign of tlxo just king, in whom hea^’cnly l%ht is revealed, through 
whose terror oppression and heresy disa,ppearcd, 

o. Whorevor ho raised his exalted standards, ho estaldislu.'d the law of IHuetafii, 

6. S u 1 a i m si n, of the •world, a second Suhiimiui, Ydiose beauty lies in the per- 
fection of his justice sind boimty. 

7 . TlTien 900 had been exceeded by 77 years, Hassu, the son of Baud, 
wrote it. 

At the side of this iiiBcription, the poetry and prosody of w-hieli is as 
wretched as those of the Bihar inscriptioDs formerly published, stands the 
25Gth verse of the second chapter of the Qoran. 

XXXI. Ba'yasi'd Sha^li (II). 


(980 H., or A. D. 1572.) 

Eegarding the death of Sulaiman and the accession of Ba^razid Sh ah, 
Baclaom (II, 108) says — 

‘"In this year (980) Sulaiman i Eararam, tho ruler of Bongfd, -^ho styled himself 
Iliixrat i A'ht^ died. He had conc[uered the town of Katak-Banaras, ‘ the mine of un- 
belief*, and had made Jagannath [Bdri] a ddr^-nl Idctnu Ho ruled ‘ifom Eamrup to 
Orisa, and now’ w’cnt to God. 

His son Bayazid took his place; hut after' fiee or six moiitJis the Afghans 
killed him, and his younger brother Baud seized on the kingdom.” 

The Sawanili i AJehari has the following — 

Sulaiman during Ms lifetime had constantly sent presents to the emperor Akbar, 
and had thus secured himself against an invasion. When he died, tbo ^\ighaiis thought 
it proper to make his oldest son Bayazid Ms successor. IB', in Ids youthful folly, 
road the IchuiUh in Ms own [not in Akbar’ a] name, and ncglecti'd all the forms of polite- 
ness wdiieh his father had always strictly observed. Even the chief nobles of his 
father w’ere ill-treated by Mm, and commenced to hate Mm. Hansu also, son 

of his uncle ’Imad [brother of Taj Ehan and Sulaiman], who wms his son-in-hnv, got 
offended with Mm, and was instigated to seize the kingdom, till at Iasi ho killed Briyazid. 
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But Lodi, wLo was Hlie sou? of the Idugdom, with the consent of the noMes, raise^^ 
Laud, the younger son of Sulaiman, to the throne and Mlied Hansu. But Ctfijal* Khan 
raised in Biliar ,'Bayazid’s son to the throne, and Lodi went with a large aruiy to seize 
on Bdiar. On account of carelessness on the paid of Mun’iin Khan Khankhanan, and 
hy means of flattering promises, Lodi succeeded in hriiiging G-ujar over to his views. "»• 

As Sulaiman died in 980, and Baud Shah’s coinage begins also in 980, 
Bayazicl Shah’s short reign falls in the same year. No specimen of liis 
coinage lias liitlierto been found. 

• ■ XXXII . ...... Abul Miizafi“ar Ba Vd Slia^ii. 

(980 to 984 H. ; A. L. 1573 to 1576.) 

The facts of Baud Shah’s reign are well known from the histories of 
Akbar’s reign. His full name appears on the margin of bis coinage, of 
which specimens are numerous j but all rupees that I have seen, bad the 
margin cut away. 

His defeat on the loth Eabi’ II, 984 [12th July, 1576] elicited the 
curious tdrihh (metre 8an'f ) — oyJo 

Bolomoii’s kingdom slipped from David’s hand. 

With Baud K-ban tlie Kararaiii dynasty came to an end. The 
Afghans under the Lolianis subsequently fought with Akbar’s officers, 
es[)eeially Man Siiigli, in Orisa and Soutli-Eastern Bengal, till they were 
finally overcome under ’Usman Khan during Jahangir’s reign in Eastern 

BeugalJ 

The frontiers of Bengal during the Afghan period became gradually 
narrower, Sunargaon is mentioned as the frontier under Slier Shah and Siilai- 
man i Kararani. But this may have been more nominal than real. Chat- 
gaon had already before Slier Shah again fallen in the hands of the Araka- 
nese. The Bliuyahs, i, e. . zamindars, of Bhaluah, Bakla, Chandradip, 
Faiidpfir, and the 24-PargaDahs, were all hut independent; and from Simar- 
gaon over Dhaka northward over Maimansingh extended the territory of 
li-Iasiiad i ’Ali ’l'sa Khan, wlio in the Akbarnamah is called the chief of 
the Twelve Bhuy alls’. ■ The Portuguese also became important. 

Ill the north, the frontier receded likewise. The results of . the ' con- 
quest of Kamata and Kamriip by Husain Shah vanished with the estahlish- 
nieiit of the great kingdom of Kuch Bihar, when the Karataj^a became 
again the frontier. The Muhammadan historians do not tell us miicli 

The remaining portion has been translated by Prof. Dowson in Elliot’s History 
of India, YI, p. 39 £ 

t my ‘ Prosody of the Persians’, p. 59, 1. 13. The second foot is maftihui, 
and the <'r///'in caniiot he left out. 

t Vide Ai'ii Translation, I, 520, 521. Prof. Lowson, lY, 513n., makes ’Usman 
Khan Laud’s younger brother. But they belong to different Afghan tribes. 
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regarding the rise of this kiiigclom. According to the JMarndmali^ the 
founder was B i s a, who must have lived in the very end of the second period 
of the Muhannuadan history of Bengal, (i. e, about 941 or A. D. 
15J3S), or til’ty years'^' before Abul Bazl wrote, llis sou N a r a N a r a y a ii 
is nut mentioned ; but his coins prove that he was the contemporary of *AdiL 
A specimen of his silver coinage was published in J. A. S. B., for 1855, p. 
457, by Babu Eujendralala Alitra, and bears the Sfika yea,r 1477, or A. I). 
1555. A. short time ago, Oapt. Williamson, Deputy Commissioner, Garo 
Hills, presented the Society with the following miit|ue silver coin, wliieli is 
of the same year, but is much larger than the one published by Babu liajen- 
dralala Alitra, and ditfers in the legend of the reverse. It was picked up 
by a Garo together with a Daudshalu rupee. 

Silver Com of Nara NAhu'rANA o/ Ktlcli Biltur. Large size. 
Weight, 157*49 grains. Saka 1477 [A. D. 1555], As. Socy., Bengal. 
Dotted margin. 



Oba^erse— 

EEYERSE™-^^'‘t'3f?-^T^m^Tq5^ -^7% 11 

Obverse (The com) of the bee of the lotus of the foot of the i'^vicc illustrious Siva, 
EEVERSE—Of the twice illustrious N a r a N a r a y a*n a. Saka, 1477. 

Na.ra Narayan’s son and successor was B a 1 G o s a 1 n, whom the 
Akbarnamah calls Bisa’s grandson. He was reigning in 9S6, or K. D. 
1578. His brother Shukl Gosain is mentioned by Abui FazI and 
Ealph Fitch. Bal Gosain’s son is Lachmi Naraj^'an, who* received 
Alan Singh in 1005 H., and was still reigning in 1027 (A. D. 1618). 

Vide J, A. S, B,, 1872, Pt. 1, p. 52, 1. 8 from below. It is quite possible that 
the nse of Euch Bihar is coimected with the fail of C4aur. 
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Introduction. 

Of all the numerous tribes — Garos, Kliasias, Slntengs, Mikirs, Ka- 
charis, Kulds, Nagiis, Singphus, and Kliamtis — inhabiting that vast tract of 
mountainous country which hems in Asam on the south, the largest 
numerically, as it is territorially, is the ‘‘ Naga’h Under this comprehensive 
term is included the whole group of cognate races, dwelling along that 
broad stretch of hill and upland, wliicli, roughly speahiiig, is comprised be- 
tween the Kopili Biver, on the w’-est, and the Bori Dihing, on the east, 
and which lies between the parallels of 93® and 96® East Longitude. This 
tract extends northwards to the low hills bordering the alluvial plains of the 
Districts of Lahliimpur, Sibsagor, and Naogaon, and overlooks the broad 
waters of that noblest of all Indian Rivers, the sacred Brahmaputra. In 
a southerly direction, we are at present unable to state exactly to what 
limit it may extend. We ma}^, however, safely say that it lies between the 
meridians of 25® and 27® North Latitude. Our late explorations have 
clearly ascertained, that the great Naga race does undoubtedly cross over 
the main watershed dividing the waters which flow north into the Braiima- 
putra, from those flowing south into the Irawadi ; and they have also 
furnished very strong grounds for believing that in all probability it ex- 
tends as hir as tbe banks of the Eaiendwen (Namtonai or ISIiiigtlii) River, 
the great western tribiitmy of the Irawadi. Indeed there is room even 
to believe, that furtber explorations may, ere long, lead us to discover, that 
A/P .'P '■ ■ . 
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tlio Kakhycn aud Kbyen (often proiiomiced Kacliin and Cl i in) tribes, 
spoken of by former writers (Pemberton, Ynle, Hannay, Bayfield, Griffiths, 
and othens) are but offshoots of this one great race. Yule tells us that the 
*Mnlls west of Kale are occupied by the Kl^yens, a race extending south- 
ward throughout the long range of the Yuma-doung to the latitude of 
Prome’h and that Colonel Hannay identifies tlie Khyens with the Nagas 
of the Asiim mountains,’’ Again Dalton in his work on the Ethnology 
of Bengal tells us that ‘‘ Karens are sometimes called Ivakhyens”, and 
that Latham thinks that word for word Khjen is Karen”, whilst Dr, 
Mason tells us ** that it is a Burmese word signifying aboriginarb 
Einallj we have Major Fryer informing us in his late interesting paper 
** On the Khyen people of the Sandoway District”*, that the Khyengs have 
a tradition that they came down many years ago from the sources of the 
Kaiendwen Itiver. It will thus be seen that the question regarding the 
identity of these tribes is at present a difficult one to decide, and I consider 
that its final solution can be satisfactorily undertaken only when we have com- 
pleted the explorations upon which we have been so busily engaged for the 
last six years. We have alread 3 ^ succeeded in completing the survey of about 
8000 square miles of a country, about which we previously knew scarcely 
anything at all, a term incognita in fact, the greater' portion of which 
had been unseen by European eyes until visited by those enterprising 
pioneers, our survey officers, who armed with the Theodolite and Plane-table 
very soon cleared away the huge blots which had for so long been per- 
mitted to disfigure our K, E. Frontier Maps. Thus it is obvious that any 
theory propounded at the present stage of our knowledge must be more or 
less based upon conjecture, a dangerous field of controversy which I 
wish to avoid, especially as a few more seasons of such work as we have 
done of late, must clear up the mystery in which this question has so long 
been shrouded. 


Chaptee L 

Geography and History. 

Of all the tribes — and they are almost as numerous as the hills they 
inhabit — into which the N%a group is divided, the most powerful and war- 
like, as it is also the most enterprising, intelligent, and civilized, so to say, 
is the “ turbulent Angami”. This great division of the Naga race occupies 
for the most part a charming country of fine, open, rolling hill and valley, 
bounded by lofty mountains, some of whose summits tower up to nine, ten, 
and even twelve thousand feet above the sea level. Their villages are gener- 
ally placed on the more tabular hills of about 5000 feet elevation, and enjoy 

* Journal, As. Socy. Bengal, for 1875, Pfc. I, p. 39, 
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a bealtliy, bracing climate, subject to neitber extreme beat, nor cold. This 
noble t)*act of country is blessed with a most fertile soil, well cultivated, 
drained and manured, and the bill sides are often covered, I might almost 
say for miles, with a succession of fine terraces of rich rice ; and the hill tops 
are dotted over, as far as the eye can reach, with numerous large villages, 
wdiose comparatively enormous population might even claim for them the 
right of being called towns. Thus Kohiina for instance contains no less 
than 865 houses, or say a population of over 4000 souls. 

The Angamis proper, or Western Angamis’’, as they have also 
been aptly termed, in order to distinguish them from the Eastern clans, to 
whom they are closely allied, hold 46 villages, all lying to the west 
of the Sijjo or Doiang Eiver. Towards the north they extend up to the 
range of bills on which the Nidzukhru mountain forms a prominent land- 
mark, and on the wmst to the low range of hills on which Samagutiog, 
Sitekema, and Nidzuma stand, whilst towards the south they are cut off 
from Manipur by the lofty Barrail, whose forest-clad beiglits make a 
splendid background to the lovely panorama in front. The 46 villages above- 
mentioned, contain a total of 6,367 bouses, and cover a tract of about 30 
miles in length, by about 20 in breadth, and are thus spread over an area 
of about 600 square miles. Now if we allow an average of 5 souls to 
each bouse, we here obtain a population of 31,835 souls, or roughly, in 
round numbers, say about 30,000 souls — figures which I believe a regular 
census would prove to be very near the mark indeed. And from these 
figures we may assume that we have here got a population of at least 50 
to the square mile, which for a hill country, I need hardly add, is a very 
large average. This can be easily seen by a reference to the last Census 
Keport of Bengal (1872), in which we find that even the Khasia Hills have 
only 23 souls to the square mile, the Chittagong Hill Tracts only 10, 
whilst Hill Tiparah comes last of all with only 9, 

I may here explain that the total area of all “ Naga Land ” tlieoretiGallg 
under the political control of our Grovernment is about 8,500 square miles, 
and I have roughly estimated the population in that area to be at least 
300,000 souls. 

It has been generally believed that the term Naga ” is derived from 
the Bengali word naiigta”, or the Hindustani word iianga”, i^^^^-ning 
naked”, and the specific name “ Angami” has also been credited with 
the same source. Another theory suggests the Nachari word “ Naga”, 
a ‘‘ young man” and hence warrior ”, whilst a third theory would derive 
it from nag ” a snake. However, he this as it may, the term is quite 
foreign to the people themselves : they have no generic term applicable to 
the whole race, but use specific names for each particular group of vil- 
lages; thus the men of Mezoma, Khonoma, Koliima, Jotsoma, and their 
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allies call thcmsekes T e d g i m a s, wliQst otlierB if aslcetl wlio they are 
would rt^])l j simpler that they were men of such a village, and seem to he 
quite ignorant of aaiy distinctive tribal name connecting them to any 
particular group of villages, — a strange fact, whieli I thinlv is in a great mea- 
sure accounted for by the state of constant war, and consequent isolation, 
in which they live. The Kachans, I may add, speak of the Kagas 
generally as the Magamsa, and of the Angami Nagas in particular as 
the D a w a n s a, 

I have long endeavoured to gain some satisfactory information regard- 
ing the origin of these interesting tribe>s, but I regret to say that this is a 
question upon which I have hitherto failed to throw much light. In my 
wanderings to and fro, I have observed that there seem to be two very 
* distinct types running through these hills ; the one a fine, stalwart, 
cheerful, bright, light coloured race, eultivating their, generally terraced, 
j lands, with much skill, among whom I place the Angami as faeile 

ce^s ; the other a darker, dirtier, and more squat race, among whom the 
sulky Lhota may be pointed to as a good representative ; and I have 
not failed to notice signs that the latter are giving way to the former, 
wherever they happen to come in contact. A careful comparison of the 
several dialects which I have long been busy collecting, w^ill, I fancy, he one 
of the best guides we can obtain for the proper elassili cation of all these tribes, 
hut that is a matter of time, and the compilation of a voeabulary with any 
pretension to correctness is far from being the easy task some imagine it 
to be. 

The Angamis have a tradition that they originally came from the 
south-east, and a fabulous legend goes on to relate how “ a long time ago” 
when the world was young, and gods, men, and boasts dwelt in peace, a god, 
a man, a wmman, and a tiger lived together j how the woman died, and the 
tiger attempted to make a meal of her ; how this led to the breaking up of 
this happy family, and tlie separation of these incongruous creatures. After^ 
wards a quarrel arose between two brothers, the sons of tlieir great Chief, 
and they then both left the cradle of their race, each taking a different 
path, the one blazed’ Mils path by cutting marks on all the Cffiomhii’’ 
trees, the other on all the Chemd” trees. Kow the former always 
remaining white and fresh for many days, and the latter turning black 
almost immediately, the greater following took the former path, which led 
them out into the plains of Asam, the latter and lesser number .settled in 
the hills, and hence the numerical superiority of the Teplumcis ” or Te- 
phrimas” (men of Asam). This is the outline of a very long disconnected 
narrative of their exodus, and it is not very ffatteving to he told that an- 
other equally wild legend ascribes the genesis of tlie white faces” to a 
white dog and a woman, extraordinarily fair, who wore iioatecl amid 
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broad waters ou a raft, well provisioned for a long voyage. Tliese crea- 
tures are believed to bave landed on some distant shore, and the result was 
a race of white men, who bred and multiplied until they overran the land, 
conquering all black races that attempted to oppose their onward progress. 
This tale does not at first sight appear to credit us with a very noble origin, 
but the fact is I believe that the “ white dog ” has been merely introduced 
as a sort of Beus ex macJima, in order to account in some way for some of 
our, to them, most extraordinary powers. 

I find it recorded in an old letter dated thirteen years ago, that about 
300 years since, the younger brother of the then reigning Eaja of 
Jaintia, became enamoured of his niece (the Raja’s daughter) and 
forcibly seizing her fled with some followers from Jaintia to Bimapnr, 
then the residence of the Kachar Rajas. Here he remained for some time 
protected by the Kachar Raja; but his brother having sent out a large 
force to capture liim, he fled to the hills in the vicinity of Dimap ur, now 
“ known to us as the Angami Hills, and being accompanied by several Ka- 
“ eharis, as ’well as his own followers, permanently established himself 
“ there, and from this colony arose the now powerful tribe of tbe Angami 
“ Nagfis.” This account is reported to have been received “ from an in- 
telligent hill Kachari ”, who is said to have further stated tliat full con- 
firmation of these facts miglit be gleaned from some of the old Jaintiii 
records; and as a farther argument to support his story, he is also said to 
have pointed to the fact that the Angami women to this da 3 r adliere to the 
peculiar manner of wearing the cloth tied above each shoulder, adopted by 
the Jaintia 'women alone of all the other tribes on this frontier. For my own 
part I have never succeeded in obtaining any confirmation of this strange 
story, and am hence sceptical of its truth. However, I have deemed it right 
to give it qimn. mh , in the hope that some futnre investigator may possibly 
he able to pick up a clue to the stoiy in flelds where I have not had the 
opportunity of searching, namely amid the archives of Jaintiapur. 

Our first actual acquaintance with the Angamis appears to have 
commenced as early as 1831-32, when Captains Jenkins, Pemberton, and 
Gordon w^ere deputed to explore a route through their country, wilh a view 
to opening out direct communication between Asam and Manipur. On 
this occasion, altbougb they were accompanied by a comparatively large 
force, amounting to • no less than 7G0 muskets, they were opposed \Yith a 
most determined resistance at every village they passed through, and so 
hitter was the opposition made, that in many instances the villagers set 
fire to their own villages, so as to destroy such provisions as they w^ere 
unable to remove rather than allow them to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. From the date of that eventful journey until 1867, that is to say, 
for a period of over forty years, the political history of our relations with this 
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tribe h.-is been one long, sickening stray of open insults and defiance, bold 
outrages, and cold-blooded murders on tbe one side, and long-sufferin^ for 
bearaiico, forgiveness, concession, and unlooked-for favours on tbe other 
varied no\v and again witli tours innumerable, deputations and expeditions’ 
tlie interesting details of which go fiir to make up one of the most im- 
portant chapters of the yet unwritten history of a province, ricli in sueli 
stores, but which it would be out of place, if not impossible, to allude to 

witimi the limits of this paper. 

Witli regard, bowever, to the effect of punitive military expeditions when 
unaeeompanied with, or followed by, other measures of a more lastino- nature 
such as the actual^ occupation of the country, whether it be to exer- 
cise absolute authority or mere political control, I may here briefly 
draw attention to the Naga expedition of 1S50, when a force of over 
500 men, with 2 three-pounder guns and 2 mortars, and European Officers 
in_ proportion, was thrown into the Naga Hills, to avenge a long series of 
raids, winch had finally culminated in the murder of Bhog Chand, the 
native ofiicer in command of our outpost at Samagutiiig. This Force 
entered the hills in November 1850, and although they very soon drove 
the Nagas out of their stockades, a portion of tbe Force remained in the 
March 1851, when our Government, loath to increase its respon- 
sibilities, determined to abstain, entirely and unreservedly, from all further 
interference, with the affairs of the Nagas, and withdrew our troops. In 
t le remaiiiiiig nine months of that year no fewer than 22 raids were made on 

our frontier, in which 55 persons were killed, 10 wounded, and 113 were 

1 ocT XI ^ captivity from which very few indeed ever returned. In 

’ Cioveriiment consented to the appointment of a European Officer 
0 le charge of North Kaehar. A station was taken up at Asalu, which 
was then formed into a separate subdivision, subordinate to Naogaoii, and 
^ringent orders were issued, forbidding any interferenoe with the Hill 
iribes: the Dhansiri was accepted as the extreme limit of our iuris- 
dietion and the Angamis were beneefortb to be treated as altogether 
beyond our pale These measures had the effect, as might easily have 
been anticipated of simply temporising with the evils which they were 
meant to eradicate, and hence we can scarcely be surprised to find that raid 
followed raid with a monotonous regularity, which all our frontier posts 
weie comp e c y hel^filess to prevent. Thus between tlm years 1852 and 1862 
e heai of twenty-four such atrocities being committed within tbe vaunted 

w!l-r’ -f"’? accompanied with a tigerish 

b u tahty, so intensely fiendish, that it is almost incredible that sncli acts 

Tn1S^> X they were. 

In 1862, three distinct attacks were made upon our subjects within the 

short space of twenty-four days. In the fii-st of these, at Borpothar, a Sepoy 
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was cut down in broad daylight, witliin a few paces of a Masonry Guard 
House, filled with an armed detachment of his companions. In the second, 
six out of seven elephant-hunters were cruelly massacred ; and in the third, 
a village almost within hail, and certainly within sight, of the Guard House 
above-mentioned, was attacked and plundered at about 9 A. M., eight persons 
being killed on the spot, and two children carried off, one of whom the Nagas 
subsequently cut to pieces on their retreat, on finding themselves pursued. 
At this juncture, we find our local ofiicers frankly declaring that our rela- 
tions with the Hagas could not possibly be on a wmrse footing than they 
were then, and that the nondnterferenee policy, which sounds so excellent 
in theory, had utterly failed in practice, and urging therefore that it ^vas 
necessary to adopt more vigorous measures. Yet notwithstanding much corre- 
spondence that passed upon the subject, when all kinds of schemes, possible 
and impossible, were discussed and re-discussed, nothing more appears to 
have been done until 1865. In this year, a recurrence of fresh forrays 
led the officer in charge of Horth Kachar to represent that the safety 
of his sub-division was in jeopardy, and it was then that the Government 
were at last moved into giving their consent to the deputation of an 
European officer who was to effect a permanent lodgment in the country ; 
and Samagiiting (or more properly Chimukedima) was again occupied 
by us in December 1867. Since the date of this measure being carried 
into efibct, our chief object here, namely, the protection of our lowland 
subjects, has been most completely attained, and I think I may safely 
say, that the prestige of our Government was never held in higher esteem 
hy our turbulent highlanders than it is at the present moment. This result 
is due, in a great measure, to the invariable success, attending our nume- 
rous exploration expeditions during the last six years, and the complete 
collapse of every attempt that has been made to prevent our progress, or 
subvert our authority, during that time. Still, notwithstanding these very 
satisfactory results, I grieve to say that intestine feuds with all the horrors 
that accompany their progress are as rife now as ever they were, and it re- 
quires no great foresight to predict the possibility — I may even say the^;ro- 
hctbillfg — of our sooner or later being compelled to take another stride 
in that inevitable march of progress, in that noble mission of peace, which 
seems to be our predestined lot wherever the Anglo-Saxon sets foot. Much, 
very much has already been done by our most just and patient Government, 
to induce these savages to amend their ways, to convert their spears into 
ploughshares”, and to live in peace and harmony with all men. But it 
cannot of course he expected that the predatory habits, and head-taking 
customs of long generations of anarchy and bloodshed will he abandoned 
in a day, and we have hence got much earnest work before us, ere we 
can look forward to the completion of our task. The snake has been 
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seotcliocl, not killed. And the fiu’ther measures which it may yet he found 
iiecessaiy to take with regard to the manageniont of the tribes inhabiting 
this frontier, form an anxious problem of the future into which it is needless 
my attempting to pry. We must simply watch the signs of the times” 
and move with them, being content to know that a powerM Government 
is in the meanwhile ready to act as circumstances arise, and as the dictates 
of a true policy direct, confident that the wisdom with which so vast and 
heterogeneous a mass of nations has been governed elsewhere throughout 
the length and breadth of India, will also guide us safely through the 
shoals with which our administration is beset here, finally landing us in 
that safe haven, a well-governed peaceful country, to which we have every 
reason to look forward most hopefully. 


Chapteb II. 

Government, Religion, and Manners. 

Brom what I have stated, it will doubtless have already been gathered 
that the Angamis have no regular settled form of government. With 
them might is right, and this is the only form of law — or rather the absence 
of all law— heretofore recognised among them. Every man follows the 
dictates of his own will, a form of the purest democracy which it is very diffi- 
cult indeed to conceive as existing even for a single day; and yet that 
it does exist here, is an nndeniahle fact. In every village we find a num- 
ber of headmen or chiefs, termed P e u m a s, who generally manage to 
arbitrate between litigants. The hlagas being a simple race, their quarrels 
are generally of a description easily settled, especially as owing to the 
fearful effects following a feud once started, they are chary of drawing 
first blood, and yet at times the most petty quarrel developes into a most 
serious feud. The actual authority exercised by these Peumas, who are 
men notexi for their personal prowess in war, skill in diplomacy, powers 
of oratory, or wealth in cattle and land, is, however, all but nominal, 
and thus their orders are obeyed so far only, as they may happen to 
ho in accord with the wishes of the community at large, and even 
then, the minority will not hold themselves bound in any way by 
the wishes or acts of the majority. The Naga Peiima is, in fact, simply 
2mmics inter pares, and often that only pro fern, Tlie title, if such it 
may he called, is indeed really one of pure courtesy, and depends entire- 
ly upon the wealth, standing, and personal qualities of the individual 
himself. Theoretically, with the Angami, every man is his own master, 
and avenges his own quarrel. Blood once shed can never bo expiated, ex- 
cept by the death of the mm^derer, or some of his near relatives, and 
although years may pass away, vengeance will assuredly bo taken some 
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dsij. One marked peculiarity in tkeir intestine feuds is, tliat we very sel- 
dom find the whole of one village at war with the whole of another vil- 
lage, hut almost invariably clan is pitted against clan. Thus I have 
often seen a village split up into two hostile camps, one clan at deadly 
feud with another, wdiilst a tliird lives between them in a state of neutrality, 
and at perfect peace with both. 

On the subject of religion and a future state, the Angami appears to 
have no definite ideas. Some have told me that they believe that if they 
have (according to their lights be it remembered) led good and worthy lives 
upon this earth, and abstained from all coarse food, and especially have 
abstained from eating tlesb, after death their spirits would fly away into 
the realms above, and there become stars, but that otherwise their bodies 
would have to pass through seven stages of spirit-life, and eventually become 
transformed into bees ; others again, on ray questioning them, have replied 
with a puzzled and surprised air, as if they had never given the matter a 
thought before, that “ after death we are buried in the earth and our bodies 
“rot there, and there is an end; who knows more?” Still from the fact that 
they invariably bury the deceased’s best clothes, bis spear and dlio, together 
with much grain, liquor, and a fowl, with the body, I think we may safely 
infer, that they certainly have some vague idea of a life hereafter, the 
thought of which, however, does not trouble them iniicb. It is at quitting 
the actual pleasure of living, which he has experienced, that a JSTaga shud- 
ders, and not the problematical torments to be met in a bell hereafter, of 
which he knows nothing. And as to religion, such as it is, it may be put 
down as simply the result of that great characteristic, common to all 
savages, “ fear”. All his religious rites and ceremonies, his prayers, incanta- 
tions, and sacrifices, are due to a trembling belief that he can thus 
avert some impending evil. But he is utterly unable to appreciate our 
feeling of awe, reverence, and airoction towards an Omnipotent God. I have 
known a Chief, on the occasion of the death of his favourite son from an 
attack of fever contracted whilst out shooting Giiral’^' in the neighbour- 
hood of his village, don his full war-costume, rush out to the spot, and 
there coramenee yelling out his war-cry, hurling defiance at the deity who 
he supposed had struck down his son, bidding biin come out and show him- 
self, impiously cursing him for his cowardice in not disclosing himself. 
Intense superstition is of course only the natural corollary to this kind of 
belief in a god in every bill and valley, a devil in every grove and stream. 
Undertakings of any importance, such as the starting of a war-party, the 
commencing of a journey, the first sowing out, or gathering in, of the crops, 
&c., are never begun without the previous consultation of certain omens, by 
which they pretend to be able to foretell, whether a succcKSsrul termination 
■* A species of wild goat. 
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may be anticipated or not. Among tlio most common forms of consulting 
the oracle, one is tliat of cutting slices off a piece of stick and watching 
wliicli side of these bits turn uppermost as tlioy fall to the ground ; ano“ 
ther is, to lay hold of a fowl by the neck and throttle it, and if it dies 
with its right leg slightly crossed over its left, it is pronounced favourable 
to the accomplishment of the undertaking whatever it may happen to be. 
I have known of a large war-party turning back immediately, because a 
deer crossed their path, — a most unlucky omen. A tiger calling out iu the 
jungles iu front is a very lucky sign, whilst if heard in rear, it is just the 
contrary. In like manner there are several birds whose song if issuing from 
the left hand side is lucky, but if from the right the reverse. 

They have several very curious w-ays of taking an oath. One of 
the commonest, as it is one of the most sacred, is for the two parties to 
lay hold of a dog or fowl, one by its head, the other by its tail, or feet, 
whilst the poor beast or bird is severed in two with one stroke of a dao, 
emblematic of the perjurer’s fate. Another is to lay hold of the barrel of 
a gun, or spear-bead, or tooth of a tiger and solemnly declare, “ If I do 
not faithfully perform this my promise, may I fall by tliis weapon’^ or 
animal, as the ease may be ; whilst a third, and one generally voluntarily 
offered after defeat, is to snatch up a handful of grass and earth, and after 
placing it on the head, to shove it into the mouth, chewing it and pre- 
tending to eat it, one of the most disagreeable and literal renderings of 
the metaphorical term ‘‘ eating dirt’^ I have ever witnessed. A fourth is, 
to stand in the centre of a circle of rope, or cane, and there repeat a certain 
formula, to the effect that, if they break their vow, which they then repeat, 
they pray the gods may cause them to rot away as the rope rots, &c. 

One among their many strange customs is tliat of “ kennie cor- 
rupted by the Asamese into ** g^mia,” a description of tabu singularly 
similar to that in vogue among the savages inhabiting the Pacific Islands, 
This tabu is declared upon every conceivable occasion, thus at the birth 
of a child, or on the death of any individual, the house is tabued, generally 
for the space of five days, and no one is allowed to go in or out except the 
people of the house. Again, any accidental death, or fire in the village, 
puts the whole village under the ban. In like manner before commencing 
either to sow or to reap, an universal tabii has to be uiiclergoiie, and 
is accompanied by propitiatory offerings to their several deities, and no man 
dare commence work before. If their crops have been suffering from the 
attacks of wild animals, a kennie” is the remedy, — in fact there is no end 
to the reasons on which a “ kennie” must or may be declared, and as it 
consists of a general holiday when no work is done, this Angami sabbath 
appears to be rather a popular institution. 

If a man has the misfortune to kill another by accident, he is com- 
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pelled to abandon liome and retire into voluntary banisliment to some neigh- 
bouring village for the space of three years. 

They have a singularly expressive manner of emphasising messages. 
For instance, I remember a challenge being conveyed by means of a piece 
of charred wood, a chilli, and a bullet, tied together. This declaration of 
war was handed on from village to village until it reached the village for 
which it was intended, where it was no sooner read, than it was at once 
despatched to me by a special messenger, who in turn brought with him a 
spear, a cloth, a fowl, and some eggs, the latter articles signifying their 
subordination and friendship to me at whose hands they now begged for 
protection. It is perhaps scarcely necessary for me to explain that 
the piece of burnt wood signified the nature of the punishment threatened 
[L e. the village consigned to flames), the bullet descriptive of the kind of 
weapon with which the foe was coming armed, and the chilli the smarting, 
stinging, and generally painful nature of the punishment about to be 
inflicted. And only the other day a piece of wood, with a twisted bark 
collar at one end and a rope at the other, used for tying up dogs with on 
the line of march, was brought in to me with another praj^er for protection. 
The explanation in this case is of course obvious, namely, that a dog’s 
treatment was in store for the unfortunate recipients of this truculent 
message. Two sticks cross-wise, or a fresh cut hough, or a handful of 
grass across a path, declares it to be closed. But of such signs and emblems 
the number is legion, and I therefore need only remark that it is curious to 
observe how the green bough’ ^ is here, too, as almost every where, an 
emblem of peace. 

The Angamis invariably build their villages on the very summits of 
high tabular hills, or saddle-back spurs, running off from the main ranges, 
and owing to the almost constant state of war existing, most of them are 
very strongly fortified. Stiff stockades, deep ditches bristling with panjies, 
and massive stone walls, often loop-holed for musketry, are their usual 
defences. In war-time, the hill sides and approaches are escarped and 
thicldj^studded over with panjies. These panjies, I may here explain, are 
sharp-pointed bamboo skewers or stakes, varying from six inches to three and 
four feet in length, some of them as thin as a pencil, others as thick round as 
a good-sized cane, and although very insignificant things to look at, they 
give a nasty and most painful wound, often causing complete lameness in 
a few hours. Beep pit- falls and small holes covered over with a light 
layer of earth and leaves, concealing the panjies within, are also skilfully 
placed along the paths by which an enemy is expected to approach, and 
a tumble into one of the former is not a thing to be despised, as I have had 
good reason to know. The approaches to the villages are often up through 
tortuous, narrow, covered ways, or lanes, with high banks on either side, 
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lined with an overlianging tangled mass of prickly creepers and brusliwoocl, 
sometimes tlirougli a steep ravine and along tlie bed of an old torrent, in 
either case admitting of the passage of only one man at a time. These 
paths lead up to gates, or rather door-ways, closed by strong, thick and 
heavy wooden doors, hewn out of one piece of solid wood. The doors are 
fastened from the inside and admit of being easily barricaded, and thus 
rendered impregnable against all attack. These doors again are often over- 
looked and protected by raised look-oxrts, on which, whenever the clan is at 
feud, a careful watch is kept up night and day ; not unfrerpientiy the only 
approach to one of these outer gates is up a notched pole from fifteen to 
twenty feet high. The several clans, of which tliero are from two to eight 
in every village, are frequently divided off by deep lanes and stone walls, and 
whenever an attack is imminent, the several roads leading up to the village 
are studded over with stout pegs, driven deep into the ground, which very 
effectually prevents {Jiiytliing like a rush. On tlie higher ranges, the roads 
connecting the several villages, as well as the paths leading down to their 
cultivation are made with considerable skill, the more pjccipitous bills 
being turned with easy gradients, instead of the road being taken up 
one side of the hill and down the other as is usually the case among hill- 
men. 

Their houses are built with a ground-floor, the slopes of the hills 
being dug down to a rough level, no mat covers the bare groimcL They 
are generally placed in irregular lines, facing inwards, and are constructed 
after a pattern I have never seen anywhere except in these hills. These 
houses have high gable ends whose eaves almost touch the ground on either 
side, this I believe to be a precaution against diigh winds. The gable in 
front, which, in the case of men of wealth or position, is often decorated 
with broad, handsome weather hoards, is from 15 to 30 feet high, and the 
roof slopes off in real’, as well as towards the sides, the gable at the back 
being only about from 10 to 15 feet in height. In width the houses vary 
from about 20 to 40 feet, and in length from about 30 to 60 feet. In 
many of the villages each house is surrounded by a stone wall, marking 
off the compound” so to say, wherein the cattle are tetliorod for the 
night. Half the space under the front gable, is often walled in with boards 
as a loose stall, and bamboo baskets are tied up under the eaves of the 
house to give shelter to their poultry. Pig-styes also, in the corner of a 
compound, are not uncommon. The house itself is divided off into from 
two to three compartments according to the wealtli or taste of its owner. 
In the front room, the grain is stored away in huge baskets made of bamboo 
from 5 to 10 feet high and about 5 feet in diameter. In the iiiiier room, 
there is a large open fire-place, and around it are placed thick, broad 
planks, for sitting and sleeping upon, and the back room of all generally 
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contains the liquor tub, the most important piece of furniture in the house 
in the Naga’s estimation. In this they brew their dzu’^, a kind of fer- 
mented beer, made of rice and other ingredients, composed of herbs found 
wild in the jungle. This liquor is the Angami Naga’s greatest solace, for 
strange to say never indulging in either opium, or tobacco (as many of 
his neighbours do), he may be seen sipping this ‘‘ dzu”, either through a 
reed (after the manner of a sherry cobler), or with a wooden or bamboo 
spoon out of bamboo or mitban horn drinking cups, from morn to night. 

Close to their villages, on either side of the road, as well as withinj 
sometimes not a couple of yards from their houses, they bury their dead, 
raising over them large mounds, square, round, and oblong in shape, the 
sides being built up wdth large stones ; sometimes an upright stone, or 
an effigy cleverh^ carved in wood, is added. In the latter ease this grotesque 
caricature of the human form divine” lying below, is decked out in a 
complete suit of all the clothes and ornaments worn by the deceased in- 
cluding a set of imitation weapons, the originals being always deposited in 
the grave with the bod}?-. In one instance I remember coming across a 
grave by the road side several miles away from any village, and on eii- 
quiiy, learning, that it had been purposely placed there, exactly half way 
between the village in which tlie deceased had been born, and that in which 
he had died, and had passed the latter portion of his life. This was done, 
I was told, so as to enable his spirit to revisit either. 

Huge monoliths, or large iq)right stones, which have been the sub- 
ject of so much remark elsewhere, and which are to be met with all over the 
world, exist here too, and are not only to be found as remains of the past, 
hut their erection may he witnessed almost any day at the present time. 
These monuments are erected, either singly, or in rows, and are meant to 
perpetuate the memory, sometimes of the dead, when they are in fact no- 
thing more nor less tlian simply tombstones, sometimes of the living, in 
%vhich case we may look upon them much in the light of statues. Thus 
I remember being considerably astonished some three years ago %vhen the 
villagers of Sakhaboma were pleased to raise such a monument to my hum- 
ble self, a great compliment which was repeated last year by another vil- 
lage east of the Sijjo. These stones, which are often very large, and have 
sometimes to be brought from long distances, are dragged up in a kind of 
sledge, formed out of a forked tree on which the stone is levered, and then 
carefully lashed with canes and creepers, and to this the men, sometimes 
to the number of several hundreds, attach themselves in a long line and by 
means of putting rollers underneath they pull it along, until it has been 
brouglit up to the spot where it has been previously decided {.inally to erect 
it. Here a small hole is then dug to receive the lower end of the stone, 
and the sledge being tilted up on end, the lashings are cut adrift, and the 
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stone slides into position ; some leaves arc then placed on the top and some 
liquor poured over it. This done, a general feast follows, and the ceremony 
is complete. 

The average Ang^mi is a line, hardy, athletic fellow, hrave and war- 
like, and, among themselves, as a rule, most truthful and honest. On the 
other hand', he is blood-thirsty, treacherous, and revengeful to an almost 
incredible degree. This, however, can scarcely be wondered at when we 
recall what I have already related regarding revenge being considered a 
most holy act, which they have been taught from childhood ever to revere 
as one of their most sacred duties. The ‘‘ blood-feud^’ of the Naga is what 
the “ vendetta” of the Corsican was, a thing to he handed down from 
generation to generation, an everlasting and most baneful heir-loom, in- 
volving in its relentless course the brutal murders of helpless old men and 
women, innocent young girls and children, until, as often happens, mere 
petty family quarrels, generally about land or water, being taken up by 
their respective clansmen, break out into hitter civil wars which devastate 
whole villages. This is no ‘‘ word-painting” on iny part, for I am here 
speaking of actual facts and a most deplorable state of aiiairs ■which seems 
to have existed from time immemorial, and is to be seen in full force up to 
the present day, a terrible check not only to the increase of population, 
but also a fatal barrier to all moral progress. I must confess it is not a 
little disheartening to tliink how long and how arduously we have striven, 
and yet how little we have done towards improving, civiliz;ing, and weaning 
from their accursed thirst for blood, this otherwise noble race. But it is 
simply the old, old story, precept and example, the only means we have 
heretofore employed, worthy tools though they he, are perfectly powerless 
before the traditions of untold ages of anarchy and warfare. Thus we 
even find Nagas, who have acted for years as Dobliashas (Interpreters) at 
Samaguting, others as Policemen in ISTaugtoi, some as Sepoys in Dibru- 
garh, and not a few who have been educated under the parental care of 
kind missionaries, and have spent several years in the plains, where they 
have been taught to read and write, and have doubtless had very carefully 
inculcated into them the lessons of virtue and peace taught by our Chris- 
tian religioD, returning to their native hills not, as we should at first 
suppose, to render us any assistance in our good work here of endeavouring 
to secure peace, but rather on the contrary to indulge again and take part 
in all the scenes of rapine and cruelty going on around tliem, until at last 
it is difficult to say whether their evidently superficial, skin-deep education 
has not rather tended to enable them to out-Herod Herod in their wily 
plots of deep-laid treachery, or as they would call it skilful strategy” j 
scratch the Dobhasha and you will find the Naga, 

In height, the Angami as a rule is somewhat taller than the average 
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of hill races, and i& generally well proportioned, especially as regards liis 
legs, the large muscles of the thigh and calf being remarkably well developed. 
His complexion is comparatively fair, though among them, as among 
almost all the Indo-Chinese races, we meet with various shades of brown, 
from the almost ruddy and light olive to the red-Indiaii and dark brown 
types. I do not, however, ever remember seeing a black hiaga, I mean a 
black such as is common in Bengal, except in one instance, and then further 
enquiry elicited the hot that he was not a pure Haga at all, hut the son of 
an Asamese captive who became naturalized, and was afterwards allowed 
to take unto himself a daughter of the land (of his involuntary adoption). 
In feature also there is great variety, hut high cheek hones predominate. 
The men of the upper ranges are really often almost handsome, and some 
of the women might almost be called prett 3 ^ But as regards the latter, 
hard work and exposure, coupled with the trials of early maternity, soon 
tell a tale, and I have been quite surprised and grieved to see how soon they 
age. In little more than six years I liave seen mere cliildren develope into 
comely lasses, and these latter again into sturdy matrons, whilst I have 
watched wives and mothers, whose youtltful looks at first surprised me, 
change suddenly into wrinkled old women with scarcely a trace of their 
former good looks about them. I cozifess, however, that beauty of form 
is not the rule in these bills. Whether it is that the more or less lavish 
display of such charms as they possess, enables us the better to exercise 
a discriminating judgment upon the beauty, or want of beauty, their forms 
display, I cannot pretend to say, bnt this much I do know, that here we 
may seek, and seek in vain, for any of the soft contours and lovely outlines 
which give shape to the persons of the women of other races. At the same 
time I must add that I have not failed to notice that hill women all over 
India, from the fair dwellers in Kashmir to their dark sisters inhabiting the 
uplands of Bengal, all fiill off in this particular, and are very rarely indeed, 
if ever, able to boast of a good figure. 

As with the men, so with the women, I think they are certainly taller 
than the average of other hill- women, and their features more regular. 
They are chaste, faithful, merry, and — unlike their brothers — never to be 
seen idle. Their duty it is to fetch the wood, draw the water, cook the 
food, and brew the liquor, besides working in the fields and weaving cloths 
at home. It will be observed that among the characteristics of the women 
I have placed chastity, and it may be as well perhaps for me to explain 
that by this term I do not for a moment mean to say that they are 
exactly chaste according to our ideas, but simply tliat they are true to. and 
act up to, their own principles with regard to thiit virtue. The relation- 
ship between the sexes, and the exact footing on which it should stand, is, 
and ever has been, one of the world's most difficult problems, and the most 
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civilizocl and advaneud among nations (wlietlier anoieut or modern, Cliristian 
or lieatlien) have found liow difficult is the task of sailing between the 
Scylla of a Puritanical strictness which would keep the sexes almost 
wholly apart, and the Uharybdis of a laxity to which it is difficult to put 
bounds. Here we have got a primitive state of society which, although it 
would not for a moment recognize, or even allow to exist, that plague 
euphemistically termed a “ social evil”, and although it punishes any serious 
bleach of the marriage contract with death itsell, yet never dreams of con- 
ceiving it possible that perfect continence on the part of the unmarried 
(oi flee poition of society) is to be either demanded or even desired. It 
may be asked. What are the consequences ? I reply — Prostitution is a thing 
unknown heie, and all the foul diseases that follow in its train, are evils 
to which bcfiga flesh has not been born an heir. Here no Naga Lais plies 
her shameful trade. A Naga woman would scorn to barter for her person. 
And woe betide the mercenary lover who seeks to gain his end by other 
ways than those of love. Young men and maidens mix together with 
almost all the freedom allowed by nature’s law. Incontiiionoe on the part of 
the married however is rare, and an unfaithful wife is a thing almost unheard 
of, but tlien the penalty is death. Marriage and divorce are among the simplest 
of their rites, and sad to say, often follow each other within the year without 
comment orsurprise. “ Incompatibility of temper” is here ciuite' sufficient for 
either the man or woman to demand a divorce, and to take it. Although 
strictly monogamous, both sexes can marry and remarry as often as they 
please. Such offspring as require the maternal aid follow 'tlie mother, and 
are tended and eared for by her until able to look after themselves, when 
they return to the father. Men may not only marry their deceased wives’ 
sisters, but they may likewise marry their brothers’ widows. On the other 
hand, it is altogether forbidden for cousins to intermarry. Parents may 
advise, but never attempt positively to control, the choice of their sons and 
daughteis. Mairiage is usually solemnized by a large feast, and the bride- 
groom, when he can afford it, makes a present to the bride’s parents 
Divome necessffates a division of all property held in common, such as grain, 
household furniture, &e., and all property derived since the two became man 
and wife. In any division thus made, the late wife or divorcee gets one-third 
whilst the man takes the remainder, and the woman then eitlier returns to her 
own pai-ents, or lives apart in a separate house until she maiiics ao-ain. 

On the death of the father all property, excepting the “house, is 
divided equally among all the sons alone, the youngest alwavs receiving 
the house m addition to his share of the whole. Neither the “widow nor 
daughters have any claim to aught except their clothes and ornaments, but 
they are generally supported by the sons until death or marriage. 

The only national, offensive weapons, used by the Angami, are the speai- 
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and dao, but of late years they have managed to become the proud 
possessors of a considerable quantity of fire-arms, to obtain which is 
just now one of the keenest desires they have ; in fact, an Angami will 
give almost anything he has for a gun, and if he cannot get it by fair 
means, will run almost any risk to get it by foul. In several cases of 
gun thefts, some of which have been accompanied by murder, they have 
certainly proved themselves wonderfully bold and dexterous. The spear 
is generally a very handsome one, and at close quarters, or when thrown 
from an ambuscade, is a formidable weapon, well calculated to inflict a 
most dangerous wound; At anything over thirty yards, however, it is hut 
of little use, and is not very difficult to dodge even at two-thirds of 
that distance. The spear-head is of iron, varying from 18 inches to 2 feet 
in length, and from 2 to 3 inches in breadth. Its shaft is generally 
from 4 to 5 feet in length, and is usually very picturesquely ornament- 
ed with scarlet goat’s hair, here and there intermingled with a peculiar 
pattern of black and wliite hair ; sometimes, though rarely, the whole 
shaft is beautifLilly worked over with scarlet and yellow cane, and it is 
always tipped at the bottom with an iron spike of from tliree inches to over 
a foot in length, used for sticking it into the ground. A Naga would 
never dream of leaving his spear against a wall. It must be always kept 
in a perpendicular position, either by being stuck uprigbt into the ground 
or by being suspended against one of the walls of tbe house, so as to keep 
it perfectly straiglit. On the war-path every Angami carries two of these 
spears, The dao is a broad-headed kind of hand-bill, witli a heavy?- blade 
about IS indies in length and only edged on one side. This dao is in- 
variably?- worn at the back of the waist in a rough sort of half scabbard 
made of wood. The only article of defence theyr possess is a large shield 
from 5 to 6 feet high, 2 feet broad at the top and tapering down to about 
a foot in breadth at the bottom. This shield is made of bamboo matting, 
and is covered with either the skin of some wild animal (elephant, tiger, 
leopard, and bear being among the most common), or a piece of cloth, 
generally scarlet. In the latter case, or even without the cloth, it is de- 
corated with pieces of skin cut so as to represent human heads, and tufts 
of scarlet goat’s hair, whilst on the inside is attached a board, so as to 
make it spear-proof. From each corner of tbe upper end of the shield 
spring two cane horns from 2"|- to 3 feet in length, decorated with the long 
flowing tresses of human hair taken in war — probably the locks of some 
unfortunate woman butchered at the water hole — intermingled with goat’s 
hair dyed scarlet ; and from the centre rises a plume about 3 feet long of 
scarlet goat’s hair, tipped at the top for about 4 inches in depth with white 
goat’s Lair, and along the top edge runs a fringe of wliite, downy feathers. 
Along the inner edge, a string of lappets, made of feathers of various 
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liuos, white, black, blue, and scarlet, wave to and fro most gracefully, at 
every motion of the shield. Besides the spear, dao, and shield, I must not 
omit to incutiou tliat, when proeucdiiig out on a forray, they invariably take 
with them several binidlos of “ panjies”, with whicdi they rapidly cover the 
path on retreat, so as to disable and retard any party that may start in 
pursuit. 

iho only imidcmonts of husbandry they use, are the dao described 
above ; an axe common to almost all the tribes on this froutier, notable for 
its small size ; and a light hoe, especially remarkable for its extraordinari- 
ei coked .liatidle, which necessitates a very bent position, in order to use 
it. The handle of this hoc is only about from 18 inches to 2 feet in length, 
and the iron tip from 6 inches to a foot in length. With these very sim- 
ple articles they do all their tillage, both in their terrace cultivation and in 
their ‘ jhums’. The soil of the terraced lands is extremclj' good ; and from 
being kept well manured and irrigated, by means of artificial channels, 
along which the water is often brought from very long distances by means 
of aqueducts, ingeniously constructed of hollowed out trees, and sometimes 
bridging deep ravines, it yields a very largo return. The rice for the terrace 
cultivation is genorally sown in March, transplanted in June, and reaped 
in October. The rice in the jlu'uiis — a system which, it is perh.aps need- 
less for^ me to explain, entails fresh land being taken up) every three or foiu’ 
years— is generally sown broad cast in April and harvested in August. 
Besides rice, of which there are several sorts, the Nagas grow a kind of clarse 
dal or field-pea, Indian-com, and several varieties of small grains, such as 
that which the Asamese call “ koni-dhan ”, not to mention various kinds of 
jaiiis, chillies, ginger, garlic, pumkins, and other vegetables, as well as cotton, 
which latter, however, is restricted to the lower ranges and low valleys. 

With regard to domestic animals, the Angami breeds cows (of a far 
superior kind to those met with in Asam), pigs, goats, dogs, and fowls, 
both for the purpose of food as well a.s for sale and barter. Boast dog is 
considered a great delicacy, and is supposed to be a particularly good diet 
lor certain diseases. ^ As may be easily understood, they are not nice feeders, 
and I believe there is really scarcely any single thing that walks, crawls, 
flies, or swims, that comes amiss to their voracious stomachs, and I have 
often been astounded to see the filthy carrion they can devour, not only 
wfih impunity, but with evident relish. And yet strange to say, good fresh 
milk is entirely repugnant to them, and they pretend that its very smell is 
enough to make them sick. 

EuiaUy, as regards the dress of the Angami, I do not think that wo 
can easily find a more picturesque costume anywhere than tliat of the men, 
out itreqiurestoheseen to be understood, and I am afraid no amount 
oI description can adequately represent the vivid colours, and general get- 
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up of a weli-clressecl Angami warrior, flasMng about in all bis gala war- 
paint, as be goes boimding along, making tlie bills re-ecbo again and again 
with bis peculiar cry, which wbeii taken up by several liundred voices bas 

a most extraordmarily tbriiling effect, sometimes going off into deep bass- 
tones that would do credit to any organ accompaniment, at others running 
into strangely fiendish, jackal-like yells. 

The Angami’ s chief article of attire, and one which distinguishes him 
from most other Nagas, is a kilt of dark blue or black cotton cloth of 
home maniifaeture, varying from SJ to 4 j| feet in length, according to 
the size of the man, and about 18 inches in width, decorated with three, 
and sometimes, though very rarely, with four, horizontal rows of small white 
cowrie-shells. This kilt passes round the hips and overlaps in front, the 
edge of the upper flap is ornamented with a narrow fringe, whilst the 
under-flap having a string attached to its lower corner is pulled up tightly 
between the legs, and the string, which generally has a small cowrie at- 
tached to the end of it, is then either allowed to hang loosely a few inches 
below the waist belt, or is tucked in at tlie side, and thus the most perfect 
decency is maintained, forming a pleasing contrast to some of their neigh- 
bours “ who walk the tangled jungle in mai}kind’s primeval pride ’h I 
do not think that any dress that I have ever seen, tends so much to show 
off to the very best advantage all the points of a really fine man, or so 
ruthlessly to expose all the weak points of a more weedy specimen as this 
simple cowrie-begirt kilt. Thrown over the shoulders are generally, loose- 
ly worn, from two to three cotton or hark, home-spun cloths, according to 
the state of the weather. Some of these cloths are of an extremely pretty 
pattern, as for instance the very common one of a dark blue ground, with 
a double border of broad scarlet and yellow stripes on two sides, and fring- 
ed at both ends. When out on the war-trail, or got up for a dance, these 
cloths are worn crossed over the breast and back, and tied in a knot at the 
shoulder. 

I may here note that, like our own Scotch Highlanders, every ISTaga 
tribe uses a peculiar pattern of cloth, and thus any individual can at once 
be easily identified by his tartan. 

The Angamis cut their hair short in front, and either brush it oJff the 
forehead, leaving it parted in the middle, or let it hang down straight, com- 
ing to about an inch above the eyebrow, after the manner of CroniwelFs 
Eouiid Heads. The bair on the top and back of the head is left long, 
and is tied into a peculiar knot, very like the chignons worn by our hidii^s 
in England a few years ago. Bound this knot roils of snow white cotton 
are bound, and on high-days and holidays into the base of this topknot 
they insert plumes of feathers according to the taste of the -wearer. The 
favourite feather assumed by the warrior is the tail feather — white with a 
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single broad bar of black at the top — of one of tbe iiiimerons kinds of Tou- 
cans, or Horn Bills, that inhabit the dense forests of the Barrail mountains. 
So much arc these tail feathers sought after on this account, that a single 
feather will fetch as much as from 4 to 8 annas. Some again wear a 
wreath or coronet of bear’s hair round the head, whilst others frizzle out 
their own natural hair d V ImfSratrice, In tlieir ears they wear several 
kinds of ornaments, but among the handsomest is the one ibrnied of a 
boar’s tusk behind the lobe of the ear fixing on, and forming the sheath to, 
the stem of a peculiar button-like rosette worn in front of the ear. This 
rosette is about an inch and a half in diameter ; in the centre are two emerald 
green beetle’s wings (from the Bioprestis sternieomis), round winch are 
a circle of long shiny, white seeds, and on the outside of this again an en« 
circling fringe of scarlet hair, whilst from the lower portion flows down a 
long scarlet streamer of goat’s hair. The tusk is generally ornamented 
round the base with very pretty red and yellow cane-work. Another ex- 
tremely becoming ear ornament is made from the blue featliers of the jay. 
Brass earrings are also very common ; hut the most curious ear ornaments 
of all perhaps are the huge bunches of white cotton, sometimes as big as a 
man’s fist, whicli some of the Nagas wear, giving a most queer inonkey-like 
look to an otherwise not bad looking countenance. Strings of various coloured 
beads made of stone, shell, and glass, decorate their throats, the blood-red 
cornelian of a long hexagonal shape, and a peculiar yellow stone being 
among the most valued. Behind and on the nape of the neck is invariably 
worn the white conch shell, cut and shaped so as to fit properly, and sus- 
pended by a thick collar of dark blue cotton threads. A few also wear a 
queer barbaric-looking collar or scarf — for I have seen it worn both ways, — 
made of long locks of human hair intermingled with tufts of scarlet goat’s 
hair and dotted all round with cowrie shells, from the bottom of which is 
suspended an oblong piece of wood, about 6 inches in length and about 
4 inches in breadth, covered with alternate rows either of cowries, or tlie 
long, shiny, Avhite seeds already referred to as used in the ear oniament, 
and black and red hair, and having a broad fringe of scarlet hair all round it. 

Each arm is decorated either with a broad ring of ivory, being simply 
a slice about 2 inches wide cut off an elephant’s tusk, or with very pretty 
looking bracelets about 3 inches wide, made of yellow and red cane, which 
are sometimes embellished with cowries and hah. Ail these armlets are 
invariably worn above the elbow.' 

On tbe legs just below the knee, they wear a number of bands of very 
finely cut cane dyed black, whilst a few wear leggings made of very fine 
red and yellow cane-work, extending from below the knee to above the 
ankle. These are usually worked on to the leg, and are left there until they 
wear out, which happens I am told in about three months. 
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It is strange td note Iiow fond all nations, wlietlier civilized or savage, 
are of bestowing some outward sign whereby all men may at once distin- 
guish the man of deeds from the common herd, and thus we here find that 
the Angami equivalent for a Y. 0., or “reward of valour”, is a Toucan’s 
tail feather and hair collar, whilst the substitute for a medal, sliowing that 
the wearer has been in action, or at all events that he has formed part of 
an expedition, is cowrie shells on his kilt. 

The dress of the women, though neat, decent, and picturesque in its 
way, is not nearly so showy as that of the men, and forms another notice- 
aide instance of the female withdrawing from the contest wherever she 
finds the male a rival in the same field of indulgence in, and love of, person- 
al decoration. The most important perhaps, though least seen, portion of 
a woman’s dress is of course the petticoat, which is usually a piece of dark 
blue home-spun cotton cloth, about 2 feet in breadth, which passing round 
the hips overlaps about 6 inches. This is partially, if not entirely, covered 
by the folds of the next most important article of clothing, a broad cotton 
cloth, whose opposite corners are taken up and made to cross over the 
back and chest, thus covering the bosoms, and are tied in a knot over the 
shoulders. Finally, a second cloth is worn, either thrown loosely over 
the shoulders, or wrapped round the hips and tucked in at the waist. In 
the cold weather, they generally add an extra cloth, whilst in the warm 
weather, or when employed in any kind of hard work, such as tilling their 
fields, &c., they generally dispense with both these, and drop the corners 
of the other, or in other words simply strip to the waist. 

Eound their throats they love to load themselves with a mass of neck- 
laces of all kinds, glass, cornelian, shell, seeds, and stone. In their ears the 
young girls wear a peculiar pendant formed of a circular bit of white shell, 
whilst the matrons generally dispense with earrings altogether. On their 
wrists above their elbows they wear thick heavy bracelets, or armlets, of 
brass, and a metal that looks like pewter. The young girls until they 
many shave their heads completely, a very queer, ugly custom for which 
I have never succeeded in getting any adequate reason, nor can I suggest 
one. The married women braid or loop up their hair very much after the 
manner of the Irish peasantry, often adding a few foreign locks to make up 
for any deficiency. Brides are generally to be recognized at a glance, 
from their hair being allowed to fall in waving masses round the head, not 
being long enough to be tied up. 

The accompanying admirable illustrations by Lieut. E. Gr. Woodtliorpe, 
E. E., my able colleague and invaluable companion in the two last explora- 
tion expeditions into the N%a Hills, will I trust enable my readers fully 
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to appreciate the leading features of some of the most interesting races that 
inhabit this frontier. 

Plate XIX represents an Angami Naga of Ch^di^ma in his war-dress, 
with loins girt up, and carrying two spears, ready for action. 

Plate XX is an Angami woman from Khonoma. 

Plate XXI, Pig. 1 is a young unmarried lass from Jotsoma, weaving 
in front of her father’s house. 

Pig. 2 is the sledge used hy the Angamis for dragging up heavy 
monumental stones. 

Fig, 3 is the sketch of a well-to-do Angami Xaga’s house in Eezami. 

Pig. 4 are two heads (man and woman) of individuals from Themi- 
juma (Eastern Angamis). 

Pig. 5 is the sketch of an effigy over an Angami warrior’s grave at 
Kohima. 

Pig. 6 represents the Eastern Angami dao. 

Pig. 7 is the white shell ornament for the nape of the neck. 

Pig. 8 is the Angimi ear ornament, mentioned above. 

Plate XXII is the likeness of Soibang, the Chief of Bormuton (or 
Chopnu), 

Plate XXIII is the likeness of Phemi, the wife of the Chief shown in 
the previous illustration. 

Plate XXIV is a Hattigoria Naga, and 

Plate XXV is Assiringia, a woman of the same race. 

I may here observe that several figures have been here introduced 
merely for purposes of comparison and illustrate Tribes to which my notes 
here do not refer to at all ; I hope, however, should this paper prove of any 
interest, that hereafter I may be enabled gradually to furnish notes on 
these races also. 
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Chaptee III. 

Geology and IJ^'atiirai History. 

As regards the geology and pliysieal aspect of the country occupied by 
the Angamis and their neighbours, I cannot do better than quote from a 
report from the talented pen of my friend Major Godwin- Austen who states 
as follows : 

“ The dead level portion of the Dhansiri valley comes to an end a few 
miles to the west of Dimapur, and at a very short distance towards Sama- 
gdting. The surface gradually rises over the broad conglomerate deposits, 
swept down out of the gorges of mountain streams like the Diphii-pani. 
The first line of hills rise abruptly to 2000 feet with a strike with the strata 
north-east and south-west, dipping south-east towards the main range at 
about 80° on the crest, the dip increasing rapidly northwards until nearly 
perpendicular at the very base, probably marking a great unincliiial bend 
in the rocks. These consist of sandstones, very thickly bedded in the upper 
portion, of red and ochre colour, interstratified with thinner beds of an 
indurated light coloured clay, nodules of which are very numerous and 
conspicuous in some of the soft sandstones. In exposed sections, such as 
that near the new tank at Samagiiting, the strata are seen to be closely fault- 
ed in direction of the strike, the up-throw never exceeding a few feet. These 
beds I should refer to the Siwalik series. Ko mammalian remains have as 
yet been found in the neighbourhood. Nowhere is a better and more com- 
prehensive view obtained of the broad alluvial valley of the Dhansiri and 
its great forest than from Samaguting. Mile beyond mile of this dark 
forest stretches away and is lost in the distant haze. During the cold 
weather this is, usually in the early morning, covered with a dense woolly 
fog, which about 10 o’clock begins to roll up from the Brahmaputra against 
the northern slope of the Barrail, and often hangs over Samaguting and all 
the outer belt of hills late into the afternoon, when tlie increasing cold dis- 
sipates it, The sandstone ridge, on which Samaguting is situated, runs 
parallel with the Barrail at a distance of 15 to 16 miles, measured from 
crest to crest. The Barrail rises very suddenly on its norbliern face, and the 
intervening country for a breadth of 8 miles is very low, forming a miniature 
dliun. This intermediate depression continues westward for many miles : 
the outer range marked by the hills of Phegi and Laikek. It terminates 
to the eastward on the Kadiuba spur, thrown off from the high north-east 
extremity of the Barrail, and this spur coincides with the great east up- 
throw of the Sub-liimalayan rocks composing the highest part of that range, 
and this I believe is a great north-north-west — south-south-east dislocation 
in the mountain mass, marked by the course and gorge of the Zubja. This 
dislocation is, I think, also intimately connected with the change in direc- 
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tion of the main axis of elevatioHj which has thrown the line of main water- 
shed away to the south-east from its normal south-west — north-east direction, 
which it assumes at Asalu. The dip of these tertiary rocks of the Barraii 
is steadily to the south-eastward throughout the whole distance, but it gra- 
dually changes round to due west, the beds on the liighest part, Japvo, 
turning up at an angle of 35^^ west. These higlier beds are line slightly 
micaceous, ochre grey sandstones, very massive and weathering pinkish 
grey. Brora this the elevated out-crop of these sandstones tends to south, 
and is continuous south of the Barak in that direction right away into 
Manipur, conforming with the change in the strike of all the ridges, 
the parallelism of which is such a conspicuous feature of the physical 
geography. To the north-north- west the great change in this moun- 
tain system is marked by the broad re-entering arm of the Bliansiri, 
and the sudden appearance, of the granitic series in force in the Mikir and 
Bengina Hagd Hills, seen in the bed of the Hambor, and which becomes 
the principal feature eastward as far as the Garo Hills. Extensive and 
thick-bedded deposits of clay and conglomerate are seen in the Samagiitiiig 
d]iU7i, forming broad plateau-capped spurs. I had no time to examine 
these closely. They appeared to he nearly horizontal, and may belong to 
the highest beds of the Siwalik formation or the remains of deposits formed 
prior to the cutting through of the Biphu-pani gorge. Analogous deposits 
to the last occur in the Horth-West and Panjab Himalaya. At the base of 
the Barraii, proceeding to the depression at the sources of the Zullo and Sijjo, 
the Sub-Himalayan rocks pass downwards into thin-bedded sandy shales, 
with a steady westerly underlie. 'Whether the lowest beds represent iium- 
mulitie or even cretaceous rocks, it is impossible to say. The thickness is 
very great, at least 3000 feet ; they rest on an older series of rocks with a 
totally different lithological aspect. There is uncomformability not always 
apparent, for they partake of a general westerly dip. The strong bedded 
younger rocks are but little disturbed, and on the east of the Sijjo come in 
again at Teliigo, nearly horizontai, wuth a slight dip to east on the main 
ridge towards Kopamedza, marking an anticlinal axis j their horizon is 
however lowei% The older beds on the contrary are much crushed, and 
change their dip and strike very frequently, the result of prior disturbance. 
They are composed of clay slates and very dark blue, friable shales, alter- 
nating with others of pale ochrey tint. They are saliferous, and veins of 
milky quartz are occasionally seen. Several salt springs occur near the 
bottom of the Zullo valley, under Viswemah, where the Hagas evaporate the 
water to obtain it. A warm mineral spring also occurs here. Evidence of 
past glacial action is very marked on the north-east side of the Barraii, 
where its elevation is close under 10,000 feet. Small moraines project be- 
yond the gorges of the lateral valley. These moraines originally consisted 
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of mucii eartliy matter due to the soft sandstones out of which they are 
deriFed. This and long surface weathering has led to then- being well 
cultivated and terraced, but the original lines of larger angular block's are 
still apparent. Through these moraines the present streams have cut their 
channels down to the solid rock, leaving the slopes at an angle of 4-3“ out 
of which project great masses of the subangular sandstones. * The thickness 
of the moraine at Kigwema is quite 300 feet at the terminal slope, and the 
length of the former glacier would have been four rnilAg to the crest of 
range at Jap VO. At the head of the Zullo, traces of this former state of 
things are shown by the even height at which large transported blocks of 
the tertiary sandstones lie up against the sides of the ravine, resting- on 
patches of rubble. No part of the Barrail is more beautiful than that be- 
tween Kigwema and Sopvoma, looking up the lateral glacial gorges, with 
their frowning steep sides running up to the crest of the Barrail, which is for 
the greater part a wall of grey rock and precipice. Dense forest covers the 
slopes, but from their steepness many parts are bare, breaking the mono- 
tony of this dark coloured mountain scenery. Where the steep rise in the 
slope commences, the spurs are at once more level and are terraced for 
rice cultivation. Not a square yard of available land has been left, and the 
system of iiTigation canals is well laid out. I have never, even in* the 
better cultivated parts of the Himalayas, seen terrace cultivation carried to 
such perfection, and it gives a peculiarly civilized appearance to the country.” 

The Botany of the Naga HiUs has still to be described, but this is 'a 
speciality only to be undertaken by an expert, to which title, I regret, I am 
unable to lay any claim whatever. I must therefore content myself with 
observing that oak, fir, birch, larch, apple, and apricot, are all to be found 
here, besides numerous other trees common to Asam. Of orchids there is 
a very great variety indeed. Indigenous tea is found growing all aloa-’- 
the low northern slopes at the foot of the Barrail. Among ttie juno-ll 
products I may mention bees-wax. India-rubber, tea seed,” and several 
fibres, besides red, yellow, blue, and black dyes. 

As with the Botany, so with the Natural History, we require men who 
have devoted their lives to its study, to do the subject justice. I will there- 
fore not attempt to do more than furnish the following list of some of the 
chief among the wild animals that I am personally aware are all to be found 
in the tract in question. 

1. Biepliant MejiJtas Indious. These animals swarm throughout 

. the Dhansiri valley, and are found all along the low ranges of 
the Bariiil, but are rare in the high Angami country. 

2. Ehiuoceros Bhinocerus Indicw. ) These two animals are rare, 

3. Wild Buffalo — Buhalus Arni. ) and are only to be met with in 

the Dhansiri valley. 

S S ^ 



4 . 
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G. 

7. 

S. 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 . 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 , 
28. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 

Among 

1 . 

2 . 


3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 
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Mitban — Gavmis frontalis. Tliese affect tbe forest-clad shades 
of the lower liills. 

Tiger — IPeVts Tit/ris. 

Leopard — l^ardas. The black and clouded species of Leopard are 
also occasionally met with. 

Hill Black Bear — Ursns iihetamis. 

Indian Black Bear— labiatus. 

Badger — Arcton^js eollayis. 

Wild Boar — Sus Indians. 

Sauibar Deer — Rnsa Aristotelis. 

Barking Deer — Oervulus Anreiis. 

Gooral — Hemorhcedus cjoral. 

Civet Cat — Vlveyya Zihetlia. 

Tiger Cat — JTelis 2Iarmoyafa. 

Common Wild Cat— Qhaus. 

Pangolin — Manis pentadacti/Ja. 

Porcupine — ILijstrix lencnra. 

Hoolook — Ilijlohates Hooloolc. 

Langur or Hanuinaii— 8chutacens. 

Common Monkey — Innus Mhesus. 

Otter — Lntra milgaris. 

Bamboo Rat — Bhhomys hadiiis. 

Common Brown Hat — j\Iiis deciimamis. 

Black Rat — 3Ius Itattus. 

Black Hill Squirrel — Sciuriis maernroidcs. 

Common Striped Squirrel — ^ciuvus ^^ctlmcrynnn^ 

Gray Flying Squirrel— 

Brown Plying Squirrel — Rteromt/s 

Game Birds I would mention the following ; 

Peacock— assamicus (very rare and only in the plains). 

Deo Derrick Pheasant — RolypleGtron tibetunum. Yery niiraoroiis 
in the plains, valleys, and low hills, hut only where there is 
dense forest. 

Derrick Pheasant — Gallophasis Horsfieldii. 

Argus Pheasant — Blythii (very rare and only on the Bar- 
rail Mountains at high elevations), 

Jungle Fowl— Gallus BcmJuda (f) 

Hill Partridge — Arboricola Tufogularis. 
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Chapteb if. 

Language and Grammar. 

B is perliaps needless for me to state that the Aiigamis have no 
•written language whatever. I have hence adopted the Eoman character, and 
the plan I have followed for designating the long sound of all vowels has 
been hv placing an accent immediatelv over the vowel ; thus a is to he 
iiivariablj pronoiineed like the English long a, as pronounced in such words 
as “mast”, “father”, “ask”, &c. ; e like the English a in “fate”, or e in 
“ prev”, “ convey”, <fcc. ; i in like manner as the French i, or English ee, as 
in peep”, or i as it is pronounced in such words as “fatigue”, “marine”, 
&c. ; 6 as the o in notice ; and finally ii similarlj’' to the Engiisli long o in 
“move”, “prove”, &c., or oo as in “school”, “tool”, “fool”, &e. This 
system, I may also add, is the one I have followed in the spelling of all 
proper names. 

I may here premise that laying no claims to philological lore of any 
kind, hut on the contrary aspiring only to the humble position of a wmrker 
in the field, whose duty it is to collect and construct the bricks alone, so to 
say, of that science, I shall not even hazard a guess as to what great family 
of languages tlie Angami belongs, but prefer to leave that question for 
abler pens to decide. I majg however, say that in common with the tongues 
spoken by most, if not all, other nations in a similar state of civilization, or 
ratlier barbarism, the Angami is slightly, though not altogether, monosylla- 
bic and most simple in its structure, its root words undergoing veiy little 
change except for the purpose of symphony. 

The gender of nouns is denoted by different words for the different 
sexes, as : 

“ Thepvorna” (often eontrac ted into “themma” and “ ma”), a man. 

“ Thenuma”, a woman. 

“ Apo”, father ; “ A'zo”, motlier. 

“FTopYo”, husband; “ Kima”, wife. 

Also a change of termination, wdien the first syllable of the word is 
dropped ; thus “ mithu”, a cow generally, whether male or female, “tliudo” 
a bull, “ thukr”, a cow (female) ; “ tekhu,” a tiger generally, whether 
male or female, “ khupvo” a tiger (male), “ khukr” a tigress ; and 
often by the addition of the abbreviated forms of the terms “ poshi”, male, 
or “pokr”, female; thus “ebushi” a male elephant, “ chii-kr” a female 
elephant. And sometimes by the addition of the terms “ tliepvoma”, 
man, and “tlienuma”, wmman ; thus, “ niino” a cat, whether male or 
female, becomes “ nuno thepvoma” a male cat, and “ nuno thenuma” a 
female cat. 

The plural is obtained by simply adding the termination “ ko” to tlio 
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singular; as “ thepvoma” a man ; “ th^pvomako” men; a stick 

“ ketlu^ko” sticks. But when a numeral is used, the uouii romaius^in the’ 
singular, as “ tlii^pvoma p^ngu” live mou, “ ketho siini” six sticks. 

Tliey have got a <iueer way of dropping tho tirst syllahlo, or prefix, of 
ceitaiii substantives, apparently for sake of euphony, wlieu eniploved in tho 

body of a sentence ; thus, for instance, a dog is “ tefoli”, but Whose doer iq 

<l! , ' ' ' 4 1 2 3 O : 

that ? is “ Hao sopo foh ga” ; and again, a spear is “ rdngu”, but my 
spear is "angu”, where it will be observed that the “te” in the former 
and the ‘‘ re ’ in the hitter example, are entirely dispensed with. 

Cases are not marked by iullectiou, nor by the addition of any afiix 
except in the ablative when the particle “ ki”, from, is affixed. ’ 

Adjectives appear to be invariably placed after the nouns they qualify, 
and have no change of termination for number, ease, or gender ; as “ thepvo- 
naa kevi” a good man; “tefoh kesho kenna” two bad dogs • “ chu kevs” 
a great elephant. ’ 

The comparative degree is formed by the positive adjective bein<r pre- 
ceded by '■ ki ’, as “ keza" great, “ ki keza” greater ; and the superlative by 
adding shwr, “^tho”, or “ pbre”, to the positive ; as “ k(5za shwe”, “kei 
tlid”, or ** keza ];>erd”, extremely great or greatcjst. 

The pronouns are as follows : 


I 

A, 

This 

Had. 

Thou 

No* 

These 

Haiiko. 

He 

Po. 

That 

Lii, or Chu. 

We 

Heko. 

Those 

Luko. 

Ye' 

Neko. 

Who? 

Sopo ? 

They 

Luko, 

Which? 

Kiu? 



What ? 

Ivezipo ? 


The adverbs are “ki?” where?, and “chdnu”now. 
The cardinal numbers are : 


1 

Po. 

11 

2 

Kenna. 

12 

8 

SA 

13 

4 

Da. 

14 

5 

Pengd. 

15 

6 

Surd. 

16 

7 

Tbenna. 

17 

8 

Thetha. 

18 

9 

Thdkd, 

19 

10 

Kdrr. 

20 


Kdrr-o-pokr. 

21 

Herr-o-kenna, 

30 

Kerr-o-sd. 

40 

Hdrr-o-da. 

50 

KeiT-o-pengii, 

60 

Herr-o-suru. 

70 

Mekd -pemo4b enna. 

80 

Mek u-pemo-thotha. 

90 

Meku-pemo-theku. 

100 

Meku. 

1000 


Mdkii-pokr. 

Ser. 

Lhi-da. 

Jblu-pdngu* 

Xiiii-sdni 

Lhhthenna* 

Llii-thetha, 

Lhi-tlieku, 

Kra, 

Me* 
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Tlie only ordinals in use are ‘‘ kerao’^ fii’stj ‘‘ keno” second, and sesao’ ’ 
tkii'd. . ■ 

Tke Verbs are simple, and appear to bave but three tenses, the Past, 
Present, and Future, thus : 


Cbu — To give. 
JB resent Tense. 


I give A' cbu d we. 
You give No cliuewA 
He gives Po cbuewe. 

Tast 

I gave A elide. 

You gave No elidd. 
He gave Po ebuA 


We give Heko cbiidwe. 
Ye give Neko cbuewe. 
They give Luko ebudwe. 
Tense. 

We gave Heko ebud. 
Ye gave Neko cbtid. 
They gave Luko ebud. 


Tutxire Tense. 

I will give A ebuto. We will give 
You will give No ebuto. Ye will give 
He will give Po ebuto. They will give 
Imperative. 


Heko ebuto. 
Neko ebuto. 
Luko ebuto. 


G-ive — Cbucbd. 


They have no names for the days of the week, and tbeir year commen- 
ces in March. The names of the several months are as follows ; 


January 

Kdpba. 

July 

Cba-cbi, 

February Hbrdnid. 

August 

Cbadi. 

March 

K^rra. 

September Cberd. 

April 

K^no. 

October 

Eeieh. 

May 

Kezi. 

November Tbdod. 

J une 

Kepsu. 

December Yi-phe, 


The following phrases will perhaps best illustrate the structure of the 
language. 


Tlirases — JEnglisli and Angami. 

1. Open the door. Kikba kbrebe. 

2. Shut the door. Khikba pba Id che, 

B. I)on^t forget. Si motabeebd. 

4. Be silent. Kdme kri ba cbe. 

5. Don’t make a noise. Melebe. 

6. Make baste. Cbiniba she, or chi mbai Id. 

7. Come quickly. Mbai vorcbe. 

8. Go quickly. To mbai sbi cbe. 

9. Come here. Haki pbir, or Haki vor, 

10. Sit there. Cbiki bald, or Ldki bald. 

11. Who is be P Lu sopo ? 
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■ 12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 
IS. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 
23. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 
S3. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 


Wliat is tills ? Hail k4jipo ? 

Tlicy are liars. Liilco keticlienia awe. 

Who lives there ? Sopo chiini baid ? 

It is raining. Tir rie. 

It will rain soon. Pechamo tir vor tate. 

What do 3 ^ou want? Ho kejipo cliauiga? 

W hat do you say ? Ho kejipo piiaga ? 

Is that true? Su ketho me ? 

Who says so ? Sopo sidi piiagd ? 

Don’t you know ? Ho sinio me ? 

Wliat shall I eat ? K kejipo chito ? 

Wdiv do you laugh ? Ho kidi nubaga ? 

Don’t eiy. Kra he. 

Don’t strike him. Po va he. 

Call some coolies. ICiili mdko keleche. 

It is very hot to-daj^ Tlui ti le shwe. 

There is no wind. Tirekhru mote. 

Open your mouth. Ho meko shi. 

Have you eaten your dinner ? Ho mhache me ? 

Ask liim. Po ketso shi ehe. 

Tell liim. Po ki pii shi ehd. 

yiiat advantage is tliore in that ? M nti kopo vi to-ga ? 
lliere is no use in that ? Lu nd mha|)ori jile injito. 

What animal is this ? Khiino haii kejipogi H 
Whose house is that ? Lu sopo kiro ? 

You can go now. No ehe voleto. 

My head aches. A tsii ohi ha. 

My stomach aches. A va chi ha. 


Where did you learn Assamese? No Tephi Idnve keiipokinii 

silega 

Does your tooth ache ? No hii clii ba, me ? 

Wliat is tlie price of this ? Had po ma keji Id ro ? 

Where are you going ? No kejiki votoga ? 

Where shall you stay to-night ? Cheji kdjiki po hdto-a ? 

Which is the best of these three? Se ko kejiu viga ? 

nhT? kechiho ba 


1.0 you icnow where he is gone ? No sime moga po koji Id vofcgi? 
Clean those things weU. Lu koha sinve Iv'cmesava. 

Is to-day a hobdaj with you ? Tha keide ba me 

Wiiat is the name of this village ? Hau reniia za keji po -a ? 

Of what elan are you ? No sopo thinorr P 
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52. Do you know him ? No po si ? 

53. How is he to-day ? Po tha kejimha baga ? 

54. He is better than he was yesterday. Ndii ki tha riwe. 

55. Why does he not come ? Po kidi vor moga ? 

50. That is the same thing. So kemha zo. 

57. I cannot go to-morrow. K. sodii toMIho. 

58. Very well, go the day after to-morrow. Viwe, kenonha vole. 

59. He is a very bad man. Po themma. kesho sliwe. 

60. He can speak Manipuri. Po Makri ma klnve si bawe. 

61. He tells me one thing and you another. Po aki de po pu, uuki 

de kekri pu. 

62. Bring me some water. Dza liocbo pevor che. 

63. Where is my coat ? K bula keje ki ji ro ? 

64. Bring my hat. K tsu re pe vorche. 

65. Hold my horse. A' kwir te chile. 

66. Clean my shoes. A phikwe sipevichiche. 

67. Warm some water. Dza liocho peleslucdie. 

68. Don’t make it very hot. Pele ba valie. 

69. Give me some salt. Metsa bocbo atchd che. 

70. This egg is rotten. Hau po dza showe. 

71. What milk is that ? Had kezipo dzu ga ? 

72. Have you caught any iish to-day ? Tha kho te md ? 

73. Yes, I have caught one large Malisir”. Uhve, a Thaclii keza 

po tele. 

74. Have you got it with you there ? Kio ? uuze mu ha me ? 

75. Tes, I have it with me. Fvve a ze ma ba we. 

/6. '\ery uell, cook it and I will eat it. Oh viwe, shale a ehito 

77. Get me some fruit, I am hungry. Eosi hocho pd vor, a mer’hawe 

78. What fruit would you like to eat ? Eosi M kiiipo cliiiiieba-a ? 

79. Blow tbe fire. Mi mhe she. ° 

80. Tlie fire is out. Mi mhe te. 

81. It is time to go. To vo vi t6. 

82. Don’t turn to the right. Fzatcha vo ta he. 

83. No, I will turn to the left. Mo, a uvi oha voto. 

84. Stop here. Haki bale. 

8o. Who is there ? Chiki sopo thaga ? 

86. Buy me ten fowls. A theva kerr khrleto, 

87. They wmn’t sell any fowls now. Tfko ehenu theva mapori zwe 

moelio. 

88. Wily won’t they sell ? Eidi zwe mo ga ? 

89. If you will give a rupee apiece, they will sell. No raka po-po 

eiiusiclie zweto we. 
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it IS getting dark, light tlio eaiidlos. Tizitiiiyo mi potu slii. 

Give him some liquor. Ziiharo hocho poteliii cho. 

Awake me to-morrow at cock-crow. Sodd theva kdkhu ki a kesti 
si ebe. 

Teli me what things I am to bring. A' ki pu si che kezi ma ms 
se vorto. 

You must bring rice, wood, and salt. Cliiko, si, mdtsa, se vorehe, 
All men must die. Pete tliemma satti che. 

He lives alone. Po the porebi ha. 

I also have ten horses. A ri kwior kerr bA 

You are always coming late. Ho tisonha vor menoha. 

G-o and see. Vo di phile. 

I did not say anything. A mha pori pu mo. 

Where have you been ? Ho kezi ki voga ? 

Take this away. TIao se t^. 

That boat belongs to me. Lu a ru we. 

Blow the fire. Mi mhen shi-che. 

The wind blows now. Tireklira ie. 

Shall he go by land or by boat ? Keso ini ehuto me ru nu chdto? 
Can you swim ? Ho dza mi tole si me more. 

He can not come to-day. Lii tha vor lei ho. 

Take this to youi* Cliief. Had se vo Pedma tsuclie. 


Chaptee V. 

Vocabulary. 


UnffUsk AngdmL 

A, an, or one, a, Po 
Abandon, v, Hhashiche 
(let go) 

Abdomen, n. Vaka, Vadi 

Above, Mho 

Absent, a, Tomo 

Abundance, n. Kia-peze 

Accept, V. Jj616 

Accompany, «?. Hezdtolld 

Accurate, a. Potu 

Ache, n. Chi, Shi 

Acid, a. Kroh. Khid 


Miglisli, 
Acquaintance, 
Advance, -y. 
Advantage, n. 
Adversary, n. 
Adult, n. 

Adze, n. 

Afar, ad, 
Afiection, n. 
Affray, u. 
After, 

Afternoon, n. 
Again, ud. 


A^ngamz, 

Hesima, Urchima 

Eaie 

Mevi 

Hgumama 

Khisama 

Kethi 

Shacha 

Khre 

Keva 

Sa 

Theklidvd 

La 
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Aged, a. 

Ketcha 

AgViQy%* 

Kipe 

■Air, n. 

Timelhd 

Alike, ad. 

Kemha 

Alive, a. 

Bill 

All, a. 

Pete 

Alligator, 

Pta, Khokerra 

Aimiglitj, a. 

Petekike-mdehia- 

shwd 

Alone, a. 

T])8, Pebi 

Aloud, ad. 

Pekre 

Also, ad. 

Pi 

Altogether, ad. 

Petd keze 

Always, ad. 

Ti-sonha 

Amid, prep. 

Metcho-ma 

An, a, one. 

Pd 

And, conj. 

Pi 

Anger, ii. 

JSJimo 

Ankle, n. 

Phimhi 

Annually, ad. 

Tichi'kepra 

Ant, n. 

Mhache 

Ant-hill, n. 

Pepa 

Apiece, ad. 

Po-po 

Aruiadillo, n. 

Tepphd 

Armlet, n. 

Ivdlho 

Armpit, n. 

Socha 

Around, ]yrep. 

Pete-ki 

Arrow, n. 

Tbilisi 

Ascend, v. 

Kiile, khole 

Ash, u. 

Migd 

Ask, 27. 

KdtehoM 

Asleep, ad. 

Zhitewd 

Aunt, n: 

And 

Awake, v. 

Chesdle 

Axe, 2 ^. 

Merr, Sidurr 

Babe, Baby, n. 

ISlitchunonia 

Bac'helor, n. 

Khisarna. 

Back, Qi; 

Nakii 

Backdoor, n. 

Ixithokikha 

Bacon, n. 

Thevohehih 

Bad, a. 

KMio 


■English, 

. Angdmi, 

Badger, 

Choriihdvho 

Bag, n. 

Lokho 

Bald, a. 

Supa 

Ball, 

KemeiT 

Bamboo, n. 

Kerra 

Bank n. 

(of a river), 

Kli4 

Banquet, n. 

Lhe 

Bare, a. 

MAsa 

Bark n. 

(of a tree), 

Pok'd, Siku 

Bark, v. 

Pd 

Barn, n. 

Tdlha, -Id 

Barrel, n, (gun), 

Pu, Missipu 

Barter, v. 

Kelli 

Basin, n. 

Mekh'ii 

Bastard, n. 

Teklirono 

Bat, n. 

Sep-el'ia 

Bathe, v» 

Zu'rdldlid 

Battle, 

Tdiid'i 

Beak, n. 

Ta 

Beam, %, 

Kiper, Kiprr 

Bear, n. 

Theg-a 

Beard, u. 

Tama 

Beat, V, 

Vticlid 

Beautiful, a. 

ISTgii-ke/i 

Bedstead, 7i. 

Thezi 

Bedding, 

Zikhra. 

Bee, n. 

Mekhwi 

Beef, n. 

Mithuchi 

Before, 

Mohtzu 

Beg, V. 

Krohebileel'id 

Beggar, u. 

Kroh-kecliima 

Behind, prep. 

Satcha 

Behold, V, 

Pild 

Belch, V. 

Pekhd. . 

Bellow, V, 

Mold 

Belly, n. 

Vadi., Vaki . 

Belly-ache, n. 

Yadiclid 

Below, ad. 

Kho, Khro 

Beit, n. 

Sdsha 
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JUnglisK 

Angmni, 

Bend, v. 

Kdrdgnil^ 

Best, a. 

Kdvitbou 

Better, a. 

Sesa kevi 

Between, p'ei). 

Donii, Metclionii 

Beware, 

Chiswei(§che 

Big, a. 

Kdza 

Bill-book, 71, 

Je 

Bind, V, 

Phale 

Bird, 71, 

Pera 

Birtb, n. 

Peno, Kepdno 

Birth-place, 7i. 

K^penoph^ 

Bitch (female of 


dog), 71, 

Phukrr 

Bite, V, 

Meki 

Bitter, a. 

Kdkhu 

Black, a. 

Kdti 

Blind, a. 

Mhichi^ 

Blood, 71, 

Theza 

Blossom, 71, 

Nipu 

Blow, V, 

Mh^le 

Blue, a. 

Loshi 

Board, 7i, 

Mela, Sobja 

Boat, 71, 

Eu 

Boatman, 7i, 

Eu kethuma 

Body, 71, 

Mob 

Boil, V, 

Iverddale 

Bold, a. 

Kereza 

Bone, 71, 

Eu 

Book, 71, 

Ldsbi 

Boot, 71 , 

Pliiku 

Borrow, v. 

ThepiiM 

Bottom, 71, 

Ebro 

Bough, 71, 

Si chid, sicho 

Boundaiy, 7i, 

Thdrra 

Bow, n. 

Thilla 

Bowels, 71 , 

Pora 

Box, 71, 

Euzo 

Boy, 71. 

Eichuma, 

Bracelet, n. 

Jietsi 

Brains, n. 

Khrd 

Brass, n. , 

Mdrdni 


BJjiglisJi. 

A^ighni. 

Breadth, 7i, 

Za, Poza 

Break, v. 

Bets weld 

Breast, 7i, 

JMerr 

Brcatli, 71, 

Ila 

Breatlie, v. 

Ha shiehd 

Bridge, 7i. 

Peh 

Bring, v. 

Sdphir, Peklior 

Broad, a. 

Meja 

Broad-cloth, 7i, 

Biila, Ivhwd [wa 

Broken, g)art. 

Y aphroa, Bdtswd- 

Broom, 7i, 

Nizwdrd 

Brother (elder), 7i. Zonio 

„ (younger), n. 

, Sazdo 

Brother-in-law, 7i, Ami 

Brow, 71, 

Tikha 

Buck (deer), 7i, 

Tekhia 

Buffalo, 71, 

Belli 

Build, V. 

Sileehd 

Bull, 

Thudo 

Bullet, 71. 

Missi-shi 

Bundle, 7i, 

Kerri 

Burden, 7i, 

Pd,Pwe 

Burn, V, 

Rewa, Pdtu4 

Burst, 75 , 

B aphroa, Pro 

Bury, V, 

Khriiald 

Butterfly, 

Sopro 

Button, 71, 

Bulla-kdku 

Buy, V, 

Khri-ldche 

By and by, ad. 

Kena 

Bird cage, 7i. 

Pera klioro 

Calf, 7^, 

Mitlmnd 

Calf (of leg), 71 , 

Phitsa 

Call, V, 

Keshi-clie 

Cane, ii. 

Thdrr 

Canon, n. 

Sidi (Misi kedi, 
i. e., great gun) 

Cap, 71, 

■•Tsurd . 

Carry, 'y. 

Phieclid 

Cat, 7fb. 

K uiuio 

Catch, V, 

Tdld 

Caterpillar, 7i, 

Cbopd 
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'MnglisK,, 

Angdmi. 

Centipede, 

ZaiT 

Cliaff, n. 

Pha 

Cliaiii, 

Theja, Kidu 

Ciiaiige, t?. 

Keiil^ 

Charcoal, 

Mijje 

Chase, v. 

Hova 

; ■ Cheap,, a. 

Meli 

Cheek, n. 

Jw^, Jo 

Chicken, n* 

Thevno 

Child, n. 

Nichuma 

Chin, n. 

Mekho 

Civet cat, n. 

Thdkrr 

Clap, V. 

Bida 

Claw, n. 

Phitche 

Clean, a» 

Mesa 

Cleave, t?. 

Phrold 

Cloth, n. 

Khwe 

Cloud, n. 

K^^mhii 

Cobweb, n. 

Sereeha 

Cock, n. 

Votzu 

Cold, n. 

Meku, Si 

Cold season, n. 

Tisi 

Come, t?. 

Phirchd, Vorcbe 

Comprehend, v. 

Silechd 

Conceal, v. 

K^valechd 

Cook, V, 

Slialeche 

Copper, 11, 

Paisaji 

Cord, 11, 

Kerre, Keid 

Cost, 11. 

Poma 

Cotton, n. 

Choj)sa, Chotsa 

Cover, V. 

Whdshichd 

Count, V. 

Phreleche 

Cow, iz. 

Thukr 

Cow-dung, n. 

Mithubd 

Coward, iz. 

Kemithima 

Cowree, n. 

Edsha 

Crab, n. 

Sdgo 

Crazy, a. 

Keloho, Kdniama 

Crooked, a. 

Keregwi 

Crow, n. 

Shijja 

Cry, V, 

Krald, Eoiyd 


JEnglisK 

Angdmk 

Cubit, n. 

.Thu 

Cup, n. 

Tehi 

Custom, n. 

ITzie 

Cut, V, 

Du siclid 

Daily, ad. 

Tisonha 

Dance, v. 

Kdliuchd 

Dark, a. 

Zi 

Daughter, n. 

Nopvu 

Day, n. 

Khinhi 

Dead, a. 

Satale, Kessa 

Deaf, a. 

Poniorogiiwd 

Dear (costly), a. 

Eepezd 

Deer, n. 

Tekliia 

Descend, v. 

Lakerld 

Devil, n. 

Terlio-kesho 

Dialect, iz. 

Nekhwd 

Difficult, a. 

Ed 


Thelechd 

Dirty, a. 

Kerim 

Disease, n. 

Mhachd 

Distant, a. 

Sha-cha 

Ditch, n. 

ZdrhaiT 

Divide, v. 

Kezachashiche 

Dog, n. 

Tefoh 

Door, n. 

Ki-kha 

Dove, 11* 

Mokhru 

Drag, 

Kivorchd 

Drink, v. 

Kraleehd 

Drum, n. 

Kebba 

Drunk, a. 

Kerneze 

Dry, a. 

' Kessa 

Dry, V. 

Phesichd 

Dung, n. 

Bo 

Dysentery, n. 

Thezabo 

Ear, n. 

Me' 

Earring, %, 

Eenni (for males) ; 
Mso (for fe- 
males) 

Earth, 

Kizi; ■■ 

Earthquake, n* 

Kieki [Kathuchd 

East, V* 

Nald-kethucha or 
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UuffUfih. 

Eat, 

Egg, n. 

Eight, 

Eighteen, 

Eiglitj, 
Elbow, n. 
Elephant, qi. 
Eleven, 
Evening, n, 
■’Eye-M. 
E}’ebrov/, 
Eyelash, 
Eyelid, 

Fall, 

False, a» 

Far, CL 
Fat, . . 
Father, n. 
Fault, 01, 
Feather, oi. 
Feeble, a. 
Feed, v. 
Female, a. 
Fetch, CL ■ 
Fever, a. 

Few, 

Fifteen, 

Fifty, 

Fight, ®. 

Fill, V. 

Fin, n„ 

Find, i?. 
Finger, oi. 
Fire, n. 

First, a, 

I’isb, V, 

Fisb, 01, 
Fisb-hook, oi. 
Fishing-rod, -n. 


Tinihi'—Roiyh Fotes on the Anffimi Mg&s. 


[No. 4, 


AnqctmL 

Chi 

Dzo, Podzo 
Thetha 

Mekii-pomo-tln^- 

tha 

Liu -thetha 

Buthu 

Ohu, Tsii 

Kerr-o-pokr 

Theva 

Mhi 

Uke 

Mhima 

Mhi~ne 

Kit 

Ketichi, Ki^chirr 

Sha-eha 

Lo 

Pii, Apii 

Gwakemo 

Ma, Thevma 

Kemend 

Yachi 

PokiT 

Pephirch^ 

Bold 

Petsa, Hotcho 
Kerr-o-pengn 

Lhi-peDgu 

Kenne-che, Terrh- 
sielie 
Su-shicdie 
Khoshitsi 
Kgu-shiche 
Bichino 
Mi 

Kei'ao 

Khotd 

Kho 

Klioshegwi 

Khos^si 


jE/ifjlkJi. 

Five, 

Flat, a, 

Flint, CL 

Flower, oi. 

Fly, V, 

Fog, 01, 

Foot, 01. 
Forehead, n. 
Forest, n. 
Forgive, v. 
Forget, V. 
Formerly, ad. 
Fort, 01. 
Fortify, V. 
Forty, 

Four, 

Fourteen, 

Fowl, 01. 
Friend, oi. 

Frog, 01. 

Front door, oi. 
Fruit, 01, 
Gall-bladder, oi. 
Ginger, oi. 

Girl, 01. 

Give, V. 

Go, V. 

Goat, 01, 

God, 01, 

Gold, 

Good, a. 

Goose, 01. 
Grandfather, oi. 
Grandmother, oi. 

Grandson, oi. 
Granddaughter, 5 
Grass, oi. 
Grasshopper, oi. 

I Grave, n. . 


A o^gaonl. 
Pengu 
Mezi 

Jipvoru, Ketsd- 
thega 

Menipii or Kh.ipu 

Proche 

Keinliii 

Phi 

Tikha 

Nlia, Ketsa 

Khasiche 

Pekra, Motach{^ 

Keraki 

Kiida 

Kiidiihuleehe 

Lhida 

I)a 

Kerr-o-da 

Theva 

A'so , , 

Gwirrno 

Ki-kha 

Shi, si, rosi 

Thesieli 

Kdvu 

Ilelienuma 

Chiiche 

Totache, Toshi 
Tenio 
Terrho-diu 
• Son a 
Kevi 

Topha-kedi 

Ap)ilc]nlo 

A'eliapfu, or Azap- 
vu 
Kono 
'* Kokima 
Kha 
Ttq?u 
Mokhru 
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English. 

Great, 

O.reeii (color)?, a. 
Green (raw), a. 
Groniicl, n. 
Gullet, 

Gun, n* 

Gunpowder,, n, 

G-iits, 

Hail, n. 

Hair (of man), n. 
Hair (of ani- 
mal), n* 

Half, a. 

Halfway, n. 
Hammer, n. 
Hand, n. 
Handsome, n. 
Hawk, n. 

He, 

Head, n. 

Hear, r. 

Heart, n. 

Heavy, a. 

Heel, n. 

Hen, 

Here, ad. 

Hide, t?. 

Hill, ^2. 

Hip, n. 

Hoe, n. 

Hog, n. 

Hold, 

Honey, 

Hoof, n, 

Horn, n. 

Horse, 

Hot, a. 

House, n. 

How ? ad. 

How mucli ? ad. 
How many ? ad. 


Angami. 
Kedi, Keza 
Pezie or Kepezie 
Kerlie 
Kezi 
Mezaro 
Missi 
Bakliar 
Ea 
Prr 

Tsu-tlia, Tha 

Ma 

Teelia 

Cbakliwipo 

Jivatche 

Bi, or Bid 

Hgu-vi 

Mu vino 

Po 

Tsu 

Eenield 

Meld 

Meswi 

Pbitso 

Yokrr 

Haki 

Kevale 

Kizikhru 

Lige 

Ke^a 

Yokrr 

Telechd 

Mekliwitdza 

Mu, Pom4 

Ka, Poka 

Kwirr 

Ld 

Ki 

Kidi ? 

Iveziki ? ; ■ 
Kicliuro ? 


English. 
Hundred, a. 
Hunger, a. 

I, pro. 

Idiot, n. 

Idle, 

Iron, n. 

Ivory, Qi. 

Jaw, n. 

Join, V, 

Jump, V. 
Jungle-fowl, n. 
Jungle, n. 
Keep, V. 

Kick, V. 

Kid, n. 

Kidney, n. 
Kill, J. 

Kilt, n. 

Kind, a. 

King, n. 

Knee, n. 

Knot, n. 
Knuckle, 
Ladder, n. 
Lame, a. 
Language, n. 
Leaf, n. 
Leather, n. 
Leg, n. 

Lemon, n. 
Length, n. 
Leopard, 

Lick, V. 
Lightning, 

Lip, n. 

Listen, t?. 
Little, a. 

Little finger, u. 

Liver, n. 

Long, a. 


Angami. 

Km. 

Merr 

K 

K^leho 

Ketsoma 

Theja 

Cliuhii 

Mechie 

Methuslii 

Prusiclie 

Yoprr 

Kha 

Peveleehe 

Phitcha-potche 

Teiiiono 

Mecha 

Dakhrileche 

Ki, Meni 

Mezie 

Keclima 

Khutza 

me 

Bikhrr 

Khea 

Eeiiie 

Khwe, He 

Me 

Chiza 

Phi 

Shohosi 

Keclia 

Tekhukhuiha 

Mdieclie 

Timepri or Tiinella 
Sho 

Ednieleche ; 
.Keehi, Clii 
Bieliouo -re-khro- 
cho 
Seh 
Keck a 
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An garni. 

Luiicfs, 

Phieni 

Man, QK 

Thepvoma, or 13d 
Themma 

Mangoe, 

(fruit) 

Merrosi 

Meat, 01 ^ 

Themo 

Medicine, 

Dard. 

Mend, v. 

Threlech^ 

Middle, n. 

M^tso 

Midnight, n. 

Tilloki 

Milk, n. 

Nudzu 

Monkej", qi. 

Tekvvi 

Month, n. 

Khrr 

Moon, 

Krr, or Khrr 

Mosquitoe, n. 

Vird 

Mother, n. 

A'zo 

Mountain, n. 

Niji-khrd, or Saje- 
khrd 

Mound, n. 

Eepu 

Mouse, n. 

Zueheno 

Moustaches, 

Tamd 

Mouth, n. 

Ta 

Mud, 

Nieba 

Musket, n. 

Missi 

Nail (finger), n. 

Bitse 

Naked, a. 

Metho 

Navel, Qi, 

Loh 

Near, 

Ivepenoki 

Neck, n. 

Yo 

Needle, n. 

Thepre 

Nepliew, %. 

No, or Sazeono 

Nest (bird), n. 

Perra-kru 

Net, n. 

Zu 

New, a. 

Kessa 

Niece, 

No ■ 

Night, n. 

Tizi 

Nine, 

Tiiekii 

Nineteen, 

Meku-pemo-thdkd 

Ninety, 

Lhi-theku 

No, 

Mo 

Nose, 

Nhitclia 
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Mngllsh, 


Now, ach 

Cli4 

Oil, n. 

G'akridzd 

Old, 

Ketsa 

Once, ad. 

Zopo 

One, 

Po 

Onion, n. 

Nhora 

Orange, n. 

Ghiffo 

Orphan, n. 

Mei’onoma 

Owl, n. 

Bokhro 

Pain, 

Chi 

Peacock, n. 

Badi 

Pig, n. 

Thevo (wild pig, 
Mengi) 

Pigeon, n. 

Toper 

Plantain, n. 

Tekwhesi 

(tree.) 

Poison, n. 

Theri 

Poor, n. 

Mhaji 

Porcupine, n. 

Sdkni 

Potato, n^ 

Beph^ 

Pull, n. 

Teshild 

Push, V, 

Neshi 

Baft, n. 

Owdia 

Bafter, n. 

Terhu 

Bain, n. 

Tir 

Bat, 71. 

Thezu 

Baw, a. 

Kdrhi 

Bed, a. 

Kemdri, Lola 

Best, v. 

Belite 

Betiirn, v. 

Lakerle 

Bhinoceros, 

Kweda 

Bib, 71, 

Tie 

Bice (imhusk- 

ed), 71, 

Lhama 

Bice (husked 

and cooked), v?, T6 

Bice (uucook- 

ed), 71, 

Cliiko 

Bich, 7 z, 

Miilini 

Bing, 71 . 

Biklia 

Bipe, a. 
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Mn^Ush, ■ 

Angmni. 

Eiver, n. 

Kerr 

Eoacl, n. 

Cha, Sha 

Boot, 

Mi, Pomi 

Eope, n. 

Ktoe, K6i6 

Eotteiij a* 

Tita 

Enpee, n. 

Eaka 

.Salts, 

Metsa 

Same, 

Kemha 

Sand, n. 

Hocha 

Sap, 

Sidzu 

Save, V, 

Pevdie 

Say, V. 

Pule 

Scratch, v* 

Pekhwasichd 

See, t?. 

Pwliisiehd 

Seize, v. 

Telechd 

Seven, 

Thdna 

Seventy, 

Lhi-thena 

Seventeen, 

Mekd-pdnio-thdna 

Shade, n. 

Tisii 

Shallow, a. 

Kelloki 

Shame, a. 

Menga 

Share, v. 

Kdzalechd 

Sharpen, 

Kersiche 

Shave, v. 

Thasiche 

Shield, n. 

Pezhi 

Short, a. 

Ketza, Kdchi 

Shoulder, n. 

Bukhe 

Sliut, V, 

Kevasiehd 

Sick, a. 

Mhachi 

Silver, 

Eakaje 

Sing, V. 

Kellisichichd 

Sister, 

Alapvo 

Sister-in-law, n. 

Me, Amd 

Sit, V, 

Bale 

Six, 

Surd 

Sixteen, 

Kdrr-o-suru 

Sixty, 

Lhi-sdru 

Skin, 

Jill 

Sky, n. 

Ti 

Sleep, 

Jileehd 

Slowly, ad. 

Eekrihd-rekrihd 


JUnglisK 

, Angdmi, 

Sly, a. 

Meie 

Small, a. 

Chi, Kdehi 

Smell, V, 

Thengusiehd 

Snake, 

Tinhi 

So, ad. 

Hidi. 

Son, n. 

Ko, Alio 

Sour, a. 

Khid 

Sow, V, 

Vokrr 

Span, n. 

Kiipo 

Spear, n. 

Edngu 

Spider, n. 

Sire 

Spit, u. 

Mdtsachichd 

Spleen, n. 

Kutd 

Square, a. 

Pokada 

Stab, V. 

Phiesichd 

Star, n. 

Themu 

Steal, V. 

Eeguld did 

Stick, n. 

Kdthe 

Stone, n. 

Ketchd 

Stomach, n. 

Yadi, Yaka 

Straight, a. 

Mezi 

Stream, oi. 

Kerr 

Strength, n. 

Kdmdti 

Strike, v. 

Yusichd 

Suck, V. 

Kelheldchd 

Sun, n. 

Kald 

Swear, 

Eesweldchd 

Sweej), V, 

Tswdache 

Sweet, a. 

Kdniu 

Tail, n. 

Mi 

Take, v. 

Ldldchd 

Tall, a. 

Edkrd 

Tear, v. 

Kihasichd 

Ten, u. 

Kerr 

Testicle, n. 

Bza 

They, 

Luko 

That, a. 

Lu 

Then, ad. 

Khi 

There, ad. 

Chinu, Liiki 

Thick, a. 

Melloh, Shi 

Thief, 

Kereguma 
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Englkh, 

Aiujdmi, 

Thin, a. 

Eepvo 

Tliit?, 

Hao, cliu 

Tliirfcjj 

Sdrr 

Thirst, n. 

Terrli 

Thorn, 

Choiiu 

Thou, pro. 

No 

Thousand, 

Nid 

Three, 

Tlirou^, V. 

Se 

Peiesiche 

Thunder, n. 

Prthe 

Thus, aiL 

Hidi 

Tie, 

Phaleche 

Tiger, oi. 

Tekhu-khiidi 

To-daj, ach 

Tha 

Toe, 

Bhichino 

To-morrow, ad. 

Sodu 

Tongue, n. 

Mella 

Tooth, n. 

Hu 

Torch, n. 

Mitu 

Touch, V. 

Besiche 

Tree, n. 

Si 

Tribe, n. 

Thino 

Truth, n. 

Kdtho 

Twelve, 

Kerr-o-kena 

Twenty, 

Meku 

Two, 

Iidna 

TJnbind, v. 

Phishiche 

Uncle (father’s 

side), n. 

Ne, Ane 

Uncle (mother’s 

side), n. 

Amiii 

Unite, V, 

Kemethusieh^ 

Unripe, a. 

Memo 

Vegetable, qi. 

Ga 

Village, u. 

Pt^nna 

Warm, a. 

Le 


English 

Angctmi. 

Warm, r. , 

Peleleche 

Wash, V, ' 

Menisielid ■ 

Water, n. 

Dza 

Wsix^n, . 

Mekliwibo 

We,^;r^3. 

lieko 

West, n. 

Naki-keleta,: Naki-. 
ateha 

Wet, V, 

Petselech^ 

What,^;r^?. 

Ivezi 

When, ad. 

Keziki' 

Where, ad. 

Kimi, Kira . 

Which, pro. 

Kill, Keziii 

White, 

Kekia, Kepe or 
Kecha 

White-ant, n. 

Meklirr 

Who, pro. 

Soru, Soporii 

Why, ad. 

Keziir 

Wide, a. 

Za, Meia ■ 

Widow, n. 

Sathemipvoma 

Widower, n. 

Til e mi, Saixiima 

Wife, n. 

Kima 

Wind, n. 

Tikhra 

Wind-pipe, n. 

M^zaro 

With, prep. 

Ze 

Within, gmj). 

Nil ' 

Woman, n. 

Thenuma 

Wood, n. 

Si 

Wrist, n. 

Biiche 

Write, V, 

Leslii-rulache 

Yam, ji. 

Pdza 

Ye, pro. 

Neko 

Year, n. 

Chi, Titehi 

Yellow, a. 

Loihe 

Yes, ad. 

U, Vw6 

Yesterday, n. 

Ndii 

You, pfro. 

No 


An Account of the Maiwdr Blth.—By T. H. Hestdmt, Surgeon, Jaipur 

Agency^ Ilaj])utand. 

(Vi'itli a plate.) * 

Mucli lias been written on the subject of the Bhils, but it may not be 
thought uninteresting to give an account of those members of the race who 
reside in the hilly tracts of Maiwar, as there they have perhaps best pre- 
served their individuality. I have been able to collect a good deal of in- 
formation, whilst residing amongst them, as Surgeon of the Maiwh* Bhil 
Corps, and have in addition derived much benefit from the local knowledge 
of Thakur Grambhi'r Singh, a R'^hor Chief settled in the Tracts. Major 
Gunning, Commandant of the Bhil Corps, has kindly read the bulk of 
" my paper, and has also furnislied a large number of valuable notes, without 
which it would have been difficult to complete the subject — to both these 
gentlemen my best thanks are due. 

Religion. — In the present day, the religion of tlie Bhil is one of igno- 
rance and fear, modified more or less bj^ contact with powerful and formed 
faiths ; in some parts of Khandesh, for example, Muhammadanism has been 
the prevailing influence, in Maiwm* Brahmanism. In the hilly tracts, the 
erection of cairns, usually on hill tops j the adoption of Shiva and his con- 
sort as symbols of the powers of terror and darkness j the construction of 
stone platforms on which stand blocks, smeared with red paint ; the sacri- 
flee of animals and tradition of human oblations ; the use of effigies of the 
horse, are apparently relics of their ancient faith. 

Cairns. — Piles of loose stones, solid or hollowed out in the centre, or 
mere platforms, are erected on the summits of high lulls, the supposed stMns 
or seats of the gods or goddesses, usually the latter — in or on these are 
arranged a large number of stone or burnt clay images of the horse. I have 
seen a hollow cairn on the verge of a steep crag near Ivhairwara, four feet 
in diameter and as many deep, filled with these images, each of which was 
about four inches in length. On the platforms the effigies are ranged in 
rows, often with many broken cldrdghs (clay dishes) in front of them ; in 
these ghi or oil had been burnt, and the stones and horses were blackened 
with grease. Above wave on long* bamboos pieces of rag, a universal custom 
amongst Hindus, Muhammadans, and even Christians ( Roman Ga.tlH>lics), 
who often leave a shred of clothing on a pole or neigiibouring bush as tribute 
to the guardian or deity of the shi*ine. It will be noted hereafter tliat some 
of these cairns or platforms are erected to the memory of the dead, but this 
is, perhaps, due to the supposition that the spirits of the deceased go to 
the hill deities. 
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Tlie common explanation of tlie construction of cairns and horses is as 
follows : — Heaven is supposed to be but a short distance from earth, but the 
souls of the dead have to reach it by a very painful and weary journey, 
wdiieh can ]>a avoided to some extent during life by ascending high hills, 
and there depositing' images of the horse — which, in addition to reminding 
thf‘ gods of the work alreadj^ accomplished, shall serve as chargers upon 
\vdiich the soul may ride a stage to bliss. The more mode,st make a hollow 
clay effigy, with an opening in the rear, into which the spirit can creep. An 
active Blal may, in tins fashion, materially shorten the journey after death : 
both men and women follow the custom, 

Sii% J. Malcolm says, They (the Bhils) reverence the horse and do 
“ not mount him ; all their legends” (as hir as Major CTimiiing and I can dis- 
cover, the people of the Tracts appear to have no legends) hinge upon him, 
they make mud horses ivhicli they range round the idol” ; tliis they do in the 
fort at Khairwara and promise to mount him, if he will hear their prayer”. 
This superstitious adoration, which is quite universal amongst them, and 
which exists in parts of the Tracts where a living horse is almost unknown, 
might, perhaps, seem to ffivour a Turanian connexion, and be a relic of a 
life in which the horse was of some use to tliem, as it is now with the races 
who live on and by his swiftness (Tilra, swiftness as of the horse). The cus- 
tom is a common one. In a paper on ‘ Nooks and Corners in Bengal’ (Journal, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI), the author notices that the villagers 
offer cla}" horses at the foot of a tree near Plassey ; tliese people were probably 
Muhammadans, as Ja’far Sharif in his Kan im-i-Islarn mentions this as a 
custom amongst them. A Blixl explanation for the ascent of hills is the 
desire to obtain offspring. The Eajput adores the horse, as he does his sword, 
his elephant, and furniture of war, at the Dasahra, Installation of Cliiefs, &c., 
hut much in the same sense as the Kfiyath his writing rnaterials, the fencer 
his sticks, or the bania his account-books j to him, therefore, we cannot 
look for the origin of the Bhii custom. 

BJalforms of stone, ov sthdns^ on which are placed slabs upright, 
generally plain, or merely named after a god and daubed with red paint, 
sometimes carved to represent Hanuman, quite an aboriginal deit}?- if not 
the deified aborigine himself. The deity to wliom the slabs are dedicated is 
usually Mahudeva ; occasionally a regular Devangan, or court of gods, is 
formed around the real object of worship, but this is accidental. I have 
neither seen nor heard of gigantic stone monuments existing in the 
Blui country, either Menhirs or Cromlechs, as found in the Dakhin, nor 
should we expect to find them where pre-eminently a village system fiourisli- 
es, as amongst the Bhils : such works require a powerful and united people 
for their construction. The erection of a slab is perhaps as good an evidence 
of the existence of this Turanian custom as the presence of a huge and in- 
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clestractible iiioiHiment. Tlie favourite deities are Mali adeva, Eudraj the 
god of terror who is to he appeased with blood, and his even more awful 
consort Parvatf, I)evi, Mata. Malcolm says— They reverence chiefly Ma- 
hadev, and Sltala Mata, also Phdlbai Mata, in cholera and epidemic sick* 
ness— KaKbai Badribai, and Guiiabaf, small-pox.” In the tracts the first 
of all goddesses is Samuda Mata ; her stkdn is near the village of Dhelana, 
about eight miles north of Khairwara. Mahadeva and Ilanuman are wor- 
shipped in every village. Local deities are numerous, and are named after the 
liill or neighbouring village ; the most-famed in the Khairwara district are'^' 
Kaniaia-bcipji, one of the largest pals, or villages, in the tracts, and Vajar 
Matci,t at Jawara, where are the famous silver and lead mines. The Biai 
women worship this, their Juno Lueina, for offspring ; the temple is in the 
valley ,* and in the outer hall, by favour of the priest, British officers often 
spend tlie hot part of the day, when on the march. The Bliil sipahis salani 
to the image within the cell, hut say it is of little use doing so, as the power 
of the goddess has failed since British influence became supreme ; as proof 
tliey mention the desertion of the mines. Most BIuls think the strong 
English Gods too much for the weak deities of their country, hence their 
desire to embrace Bralimanism, which comes within the scope of their under- 
standing, raising them in the social scale, and, where there are Brahman 
native officers, giving them, in their opinion, a better chance of promotion. 
This feeling the Brahmans are not slow to take advantage of, and it requires 
great vigilance to defeat them. Such a readiness of adaptation would no 
doubt, as in the ease of the Santals, render them eager listeners to Chris- 
tian Missionaries, but tlieir circumstances require that the teaching should 
he of the simplest form, directed to them as a whole tribe rather than to 
individuals. Their main object is social advancement, and this they may well 
think would he most easily secured by reverencing the strong English Gods ; 
tlieir character would lead, however, to the conclusion that interest alone 
would not long remain the ruling motive. 

Other local deities are — 

Amhao Mata, at Limbarwara on the Gujarat border. 

Thiir Mata, at Tlnir, 

Bhar Mata, at Amajra. 

Karah Mata, at Bankiwara. 

Piplah in Mata, on the Thur Hill. 

Bholiya Bewat, at Bilak. 

Bor Mata, at Bailana. 

Here might be noted that the tombs of fakirs, hair%is, Ae., are re- 
s’pccted. These individuals, called Bhabha, meet with some attention in life. 

Earned after the hiU on which it stands, 
t Hear Hui village in the Biingarpur state, 
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One near Khairwara is noted for his possession of the virtue of perpetual 
chastity, which he preserves under constant temptation ! 

Sacrifoas.—Lon^ before the British power was felt in Mai war, the 

Blnls sacnheed human beings. I have not been able to discover whether 

le victims were captives, or trained for the purpose, as amongst the Khonds 
but am informed that the priests encouraged the people, and gave them' 
m-ery opportunity of seeing the sacrifice. Goats are now offered to Mata or 
Bevi, and tlie oblation is devoured by the worshipper. The tradition of 
human sacrifice exists amongst the Minas; a goat is still offered dailv at 
the shi-ino^ of Ambadevi, at Amber, the ancient capital of Dhundar, or Jaipur 
as a substitute for the human victim formerly stated to have been saeri- 
liced at the same place. 

At mstallations at Jodhpur, buffaloes and goats are sacriaced in front 
of the four-armed Devi and thrown down the rook face of the fort, so awain 
at the very ancient temple of Devi on the Chitor Hill. These are probably 
relics of abongmal worship, rather than imitations of the offering's to 
Iva 1 or Durpi, for they have existed from time immemorial, against the 
general fooling of the Eajpiit who is more a Vaishiiavi than a Shivait 
although there are not wanting indications that the last named sect ai-e 
attamin.- the pre-eminence. The Sirohi Minas are much addicted to saeri- 
fice; the Bhil Jligids in blood, and no one enjoys the Dasahra slaughter 
more than he, althougli his greed for the flesh is no doubt a great induee- 
inent to slaying the animal. 

Pri^fe.-Theso are termed “ Waties” or “Jogis”, and belong to the 


Jogi caste, with whom the Bluls 


eat and drink. Brahmans and Bairavis 


aie i-CTeied, Lut as a ltdo of Bansward ones said, “ Tliey beat them W’ A 
ease m p„j„t aas noW at Kbainvdrd , . fab,, u,.; 
bj Lhils, Ins tongue torn out and face mutilated, merely because he concealed 
hk ^pomisy. i*. and disliked 

Ideas of Seaven.— The Bbil has a very dim idea of a future state He 
believes the soul goes before his gods, and that the spirits of the dead ban^t 
places they lived m during life. He also holds that there is a limited transmt 
giation of souls, especially ui spirits becoming evil ones. Eclipses and the 
motions of the heavenly bodies are deemed to be the phv of th ■■‘ir o- 'i i 
tbsy howl Witt the Hindu wLau i, „ii“ j Sa . wf*; 

the spirit of a victim, who assists him hi ]n*c. . • i ^ 

— „ the slopi of hZ. S o.Z 1 H'‘"r ‘ 

.up».,ly .t tbo ,b,i.„ of tl„ H..i Tuoatbu, tbX uW oSinZ. 

to Zahz z wX/rzrbZo'rz/ ‘ '*"• 

J a tig,ei, but up to the time of my visit had 
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contented Hmself with disturbing by Ms howls the devotions of the holy 
brethren. 

A writer in J . A. S. B. , Vol. \ III,, of 1839, notices the accumulation of 
mud horses about Abu, wdiich he says are thought to be placed at spots of 
victory. There seems to be no trace of serpent worship amongst them. 

Festivals,— The Bhils keep up the TIoli and the Dasahra, as they are 
then afforded opportunities of chinking to excess, and so indulging themselves, 
that at these seasons they appear more like beasts than men. Although it 
is stated that the Holi has always been observed amongst them, it does not 
appear that its origin is other than pure Hindu, as the inode of celebration 
does not differ from that in vogue elsewhere. It is kept up ten days, ^uldl 
(red powder) is thrown about, dances take place, rude jests are made, and the 
women attack and insult travellers until they release themselves by paying 
a small fine. The Bhagar Bhils (J. A. S. B., Yol, IX., 1810) are said to 
keep up the Holi fire throughout the year. 

There are two feasts in the year, though not at fixed times, although 
the cultivators hold one at the ingathering of harvest. 

Fairs are attended in the Tracts, and afford opp)ortunities for feasting. 
All Bhils worship at Eakabnath, seven miles from Khairwara, a shrine which 
is said to have been discovered by one of their people 900 years ago. 

Superstitmis, — Foremost amongst these is the belief in witches (da- 
kran) and the powmi* of the witch-finders (bhopas) to detect them. 

Any one who is willing and has a grievance, sickness, or otherwise, has 
only to bribe a witch-finder sufficiently to obtain a victim, generally the 
wife or relative of an enemy, who is at once swung, head downwards, on a 
tree, where she is tortured by applications of red pepper to her eyes, nostrils, 
&e. Not twenty years ago, during the rains, a woman was swung in this 
way in the presence of British officers, who were unable to rescue her, as 
an impassable river lay between them. Should the unlucky woman escape 
death, she is turned out of the village, or, perhaps, the bhopa finds out under 
the influence of another douceur^ that he was mistaken. The crime was a 
very common one, and even now cases are often reported, and where detec- 
tion follows, the witch-finders are severely punished. 

At the confluence of the Son river with the My In, four miles from 
Khairwara, I met a grey -haired man, who complained that he was turned 
out of the pals by the inhabitants, who said that his presence ruined their 
crops J he had been tried for murder, but acquitted for want of evidence, the 
people, however, thought that the curse of Heaven ^vas upon him. 

Bhils are firm believers in omens j for example, a person sneezing, or a 
eat passing him, would make a man return home without accomplishing the 
work he had set out to do. A lizard also is looked upon as a harbinger of 
good or evil under certain conditions* They believe in Bhuts and Olmrails 
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(male and female departed spirits), &e. They wear charms or amulets on 
their right forearm and (women especially) on the head, to keep away the 
spirits. These charms are generally pieces of blue string with seven knots 
on them, each knot being tied on whilst the witch-finder recites some incanta- 
tion ; the knots are covered with metal to keep them undeliled. They are 

bound on during the Holi, Dasahra, or other festivals. 

Career of a Bhi'l from birth to death. woman is aided 

by her tcmale friends, and should there be a saye femme amongst the 
people of other castes, she maybe consulted in difficult eases, otherwise 
their trust is in Devi, who is probably as valuable as the midwives, who 
usually shut up the woman in a warm hut, and even in eases of hcemor- 
rhage, apply warm cloths, and administer hot-spiced drinks. Cross births, 
as amongst most uncultivated people, are rare, and if they occur, are either 
left to the goddess, or presenting parts are hooked or amputated in accordance 
with the advice of the most knowing person, male or female, in the district 
in this, however, there is little distinction between Hindu and Bhil, The ■ 
mother remains impure twenty days, .an internienstrual period. ' Guns 
fired at the birth of a boy, and friends are feasted. The child is named by 
eithei a Biahman or a Waiti, after some astrological jngglerv. E.xamples of 
names will be given hereafter. The child is suckled two or three years 
Twin births are not thought to he common. 

The fact of the general adoption of polygamy would appear to indicate 
a natm-al preponderance of female births, and at the same time prove the 
absence of the crime of infanticide. This may be further demonstrated bv the 
ohservation that “ old maids of 40 to 45 years of age are comstantlv “seen 
about Khairwara canying wood, &c”. The children are wrapped in 'clothes 
afuer birth and placed m round cradles of bamboo. Tlie father teaches the 
boy to hunt, hsh, &e., and he is said to he a man in his twelfth year, huntino- 
on Ins own account in Ins fifteenth. ° 

• 1 . “O time for marriage : any time after the 

girl s tenth year, when she first dresses with some decency, will do. When 
the time has arrived, the father sets out in search of a bride for his son. She , 
must 11 ^ be a cousin, nor one of his own clan, although of course of tlie 
tribe. When the prl is found, she is placed on a stool, under which si.^ 
pais are thrown, the hofs father now puts one rupee and twelve pais in her 
hand with a quantity of rice, which the girl before rising throws behind 
her back-thus is the Mrothal completed. The bridegroom always pays 

(money) for his bride to her guardian, -a clear case of purchase. 

^uaUy perWs the eemmoay„the di-esses of the bride and bridegroom are 
knotted togethei^ and they walk hand in hand round the assembly collected 
to „iaoe their union. Ihere is a feast, and in some places offering.s are made to 
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Gotamji in tlie wall of the hut, but these with other portions of the rite are 
Hindu. The girl is placed on the shoulders of her relations, one after the 
otlier, one leg hanging down before, one behind, and danced round in a circle, 
all over the village until she is half dead, and they too weary for further 
exertion. 

In the absence of a Wait!, any elderly member of the family or party 
Biav join the pair together. ^The number of wives is limited by inclination 
and wealth alone, it rarely exceeds two. The following incident would seem 
to prove that the bond is not a very strong one. At a shooting party, a 
man had the misfortune to lose an eye ; as the other organ was showing signs 
of svmpathetie irritation, its removal was recommended, but declined, as 
the sepoy’s seven wdvos — he said — would support him if only blind, hut 
with a blemished one-eyed unlucky Imshand would have nothing to do. 
1 heard afterwards that they forsook him, in spite of their promises, when 
blindness ensued. A sepoy liad two children born by different mothers on 
the same day when I was at Khairwara. The girl has no choice in the 
selection of a husband. Widows may re-many. The women are very chaste, 
and rarely have intrigues with strangers. An attempt of this kind on the 
part of a foreigner lately gave rise to trouble, the whole pal resenting the 
outrage. Tiie men of the Maiwar ifhil Cor})s leave their wives at home, 
maldng almost nightly, often very long journeys, to be with them. Large 
families are not uncommon. An unchaste woman would not be married'; if 
she were, she and her liusbaud would become outcasts. The adulterer 
is fined 210 Shahinshalu rupees (or about lls* 187 Imperial) ; if the 
woman be married, the husband receives the money, and may repudiate his 
wife if he please, and so she becomes an outcaste, otherwise she escapes 
punishment. For a virgin the oifender pays Ils. GO (Shahinshalu, the 
IJdai|)ur currency), and marries the girl. Women may be divorced for 
adultery, cases being settled by tlie ])anchayat. 

iJeaili cmcl Burial . — Tlie Ehil becomes an old man in his fiftieth or 
sixtieth year, and is then treated by his people with consideration. 

When a death takes place, tlie body is carried to the burning place, 
usually near a river, the hair is removed, the corpse washed, and money put 
ill the mouth. It is then placed upon the pile, and the friends walk round 
with burning wood and then light it. After washing they retire, one of their 
number coming occasionally to see that the cremation progresses favourably. 
After having consulted a priest, they go to select the. bones, taking with them 
several small earthen pots, a larger vessel of earth, and a little rice. The lat- 
ter is cooked, and placed with the large pot, filled witli water, upon the ashes, 
while the bones placed in an earthen vessel are put in the hollow of a tree, 
and afterwards buried or taken to some sacred spot near or at Khairwara. 
A bone or some teeth are carried either to the Samblajl Hiver, the Glotamji 
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Biver in tlie Banswara District, or to tlie stream which runs through Banesh- 
war in the Diingarpdr District, and thrown in to help the deceased on his 
■way to Paradise, or to prevent the manes troubling the living. Any kind 
of wood that will burn is used in the pile. The whole ceremony is Hindu, 
excepting the non-performance of the true Icrhja harm, the breaking of the 
skull and its attendant ceremonies. Other castes or tribes reject this rite, 
but they are I believe all lower ones, and the fact may be with them also a 
link with a life in which their ancestors were not Aiyans. On the eleventh 
day the friends shave, on the twelfth feast jogis, and again at the end of the 
year. No tombs or cenotaphs are constructed, but a few days after death, a 
relative of the deceased is said to be informed in a dream that the spirit has 
taken up its abode on a neighbouring hill, whereupon friends and connex- 
ions proceed to the place, and erect a platform of stones, and leave there 
a quantity of food and liquor. There is no tradition of general burial, but 
the corpse of the first person who dies in a village of small-pox is interred 
in the earth for a time ; if no one else dies of fche disease, the body is soon 
taken up and burnt : Mata objects to 'tire, hence the custom. Sir John 
Malcolm says, that the Vindhya Bhils bury tbeir dead ; but in this 
and many other respects they seem to differ from the race as it exists in 
Maiwar. 

The BluT man generally wears a dirty rag round his head, the hair 
being either plaited into a tail or two, or wound up and fastened with a 
comb of wood, and a waistclotli of limited length. He rarely wears any- 
thing more, even at festivals ; as a rule he has nothing upon his feet. His 
arms are the how and arrow. The bow, with the exception of two links of 
gut, is entirely made of bamboo, even to the string which is fastened in a 
very simple but ingenious fashion. A seasoned weapon requires the exer- 
tion of some strength in its use. The arrow is a reed tipped with an iron 
spike, either fiat and sharp, or like a nail, or blunt for sport {vide plate). The 
Bliil although very patient is not a good marksman, yet bis weapon is a formi- 
dable one. His quiver is a piece of strong bamboo matting, and lie generally 
carries in it with his arrows one of hardened wood with a soft piece of tinder- 
like wood, with which he can produce fire by friction. The weapons are 
very like those described as in use amongst the Lopehas of Sikkim. Tiiey 
are mentioned in Herodotus as the national weapon of certain Indians ; 
and Sirohi, whence the Bbil arrows come, derives its ancient name ‘ Sardf 
(Sirohi) from sar or a reed, a proof of the very great antiquity of these 
weapons. The men (of position) wear earrings ; the whole lobe is bored 
along the edge, and loaded with little rings usually of gold. The favourite 
ornament is one which passes behind the whole ear from top to bottom, like 
the oiath^ or large nose-ring of married women ; the same ring there called 
“ pugdr^ is worn by the men of the Coromandel coast. The richer men are 
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fond of jewellery especially the silver waist beits—the Iccmarml and hamar^ 
faitdol their neighbours. Those who can afford it have guns and swords, 
but these are not national weapons. Tliey do not tatoo the body. The hair 
is worn long in their Iiomes, but tied up abroad. 

The men usually shave the face, hut sometimes w^ear a beard, as far as 
I h.ave observed, a scanty one.. The bead may be shaved, but a top knot is 
always left. Shaving is a sign of mourning, 

denudes.— li\ the villages where there are Hindus, the dress is that of 
the women about tliem, but in the bills they generally wear only a simple 
waistclotb, ratlier more full than that of the men, reaeliing half way down 
their well-formed legs. Occasionally they use the small Immhli (corset), worn 
by the women of Gujarfit, and they adopt the mode of the inlmbitants of 
the same province in dressing tlieir hair, whicli is parted into little squares, 
and covered with small globular grape-like ornaments. They wear on their 
arras and legs the lae and glass cliuris oi the poor Hindu ; but their nation- 
al bangles and bracelets are made of brass, and are s]iar|)-edged, rough, and 
worn smooth by friction alone, often causing ulceration in the process. In 
a set of bracelets are four rings {vide plate) — 

1. A plain bevelled ring. 

2 . One semi-oval in section, grooved across obliquely. 

S« A double plain Hat ring. 

4. A rougli grooved ring with an octagonal boss. 

Weight for one arm, G-|- ounces. 

For the leg are five ornaments— 

1 and 2. Two plain rings (semi-oval in section). 

3 and 4. Two flattened sharp- edged ones. 

5. AM shaped ornament, worn only by married women. 
Weiglit of bangles for one leg, 11-J ounces. Total weigl it of brass orna- 
ments, 354 ozs., or 2 ibs. 3i ozs., an enormous load to drag about the bills, 
althougb. nothing to be compared with a Hiiidu Patmni, who will wear Ijalf 
a maiind on a festival day. The young women wear necklaces of beads, and 
the children are kept without dress to an advanced age ; sometimes, however 
Iiaving a bead or ebarm by way of pudendal ornament. 

Manufactures, &c. The Bin 1 brings in grass and wood and a fe’w sup- 
plies to Eisjput villages, whore he 'purchases ornameuts, arrows, etc. lie 
collects gin, and sells it to neighbcuiilngv baiiias, afe^^ honey, which is 
procured by smoking out the bees with burning eowdung, and tlien euiting 
open the comb and eatebing the honey in an eartlien pot. 

AgriciiltnrG.--The system of agriculture is very rude. The <yYonnil is 
merely scratched below or near tlie but of the labourer, and the seed 
thrown in broadcast. Tlie ploughing takes place during the rains. Wood 
is burnt as a manure ; the fields are surrounded with temporary liod^njs of 
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thorn hushes to keep off animals ; irrigation is not undertaken from wells 
hj the Bliil proper ; well water is used for drinking alone, but for this pur- 
pose even he has a more simple contrivance, namelj", digging a pit in the 
dry bed of a river, and thus easily securing an abundant supply by filtra- 
tion. He loses not a drop of rain, however, if it can be avoided ; he builds 
walls of loose stones, earthed up with soil, across the narrow valleys, and so 
forms a series of teiTaces, on which he grows rice, maize, <fec. 

The patels or cultivators in the Rajput villages irrigate and grow many 
other crops. Indian Corn appears always to have been the staple food. The 
grain is stored up, the fresh ears of maize are much liked, and the ripe grain 
in the season costs about twelve annas a maund. Grass is cut on the hill sides 
and summits, where it seems most to abound, made into bundles, a dozen 
or more of which are transfixed by a long sharp-pointed bamboo with a peg 
half way down to prevent slipping, and carried, perhaps, several miles by the 
women to sell or store up ; the stacks are on raised platforms, machans, or 
high up in the tree branches. Tlie principal source of wealth is undoubted- 
ly the rearing of cattle on the hills. The women take the cows and goats out 
to graze on the mountain sides, which have been worn into thousands of 
paths by generations of animals. A man’s position is estimated by the 
number of cows he has. 

Habitations.— A Bhil village, or p41, is a collection of houses scattered 
sometimes for miles along the sides of the hills. There are no banias, 
these with the patels reside in Rajpdt villages or those belonging to Chiefs 
of mixed blood. A platform of stones and earth is generally erected on the 
slope of a hill, and on this is raised a loose stone wall ; the roof is of timber 
and fiat tiles. In some places, as at Abu, the villages are mere tbatcbed 
bee-hives. The huts are substantial, commodious, and clean, often having a 
courtyard in the centre : the back of the building usually looks towards a 
hill to enable the owner to fiee to its summit when his fears suggest a hos- 
tile approach. In the Tracts many deserted and ruined houses may be seen, 
but a pal itself is neve?' abandoned. Sometimes there are the mere platforms 
on which huts have never been built as safer spots or better soil have been 
secured, or perhaps more often, their homes have been burnt over their heads 
by their Rajput masters as punishment for crime. 

The Rajput villages are built on the sides of hills down into the plains, 
leaving the F ort of the Chief overshadowing and overawing them above ; here, 
however, the houses are crowded together, and a wall suitouikIs the whole. 
In a Bhil pdl, the huts are often half a mile apart, A community such as 
that of Buria, which foi'merly numbered a thousand houses and three times 
as many bows, would therefore occupy a considerable extent of country. 

Food. The Bhil rejects nothing, except perhaps home-fed pork, he 
will &at the bodies of dead animals — and even beef if he dared. Some time 
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since a Tliakiir cat off the legs of two eaters of the sacred cow and plunged 
the stumps into boiling oil. The mainstaj^ as before stated, is maize, then 
comes rice ; they like goat’s flesh, which is most ’often eaten after being first 
used as an oblation, fish, and fruit, especially nim (^Azacliraclita Indica) and 
janauii {Byzygiu-ni Zaniholanuii) berries. They preserve caste amongst 
themselves, especially when Hindus are at hand ; they eat together, but two 
people never use the same plate or leaf. They will drink raw spirits out of 
a bottle from their hollowed hands or even in a glass, when only their of- 
ficers are near them — they really enjoy getting drunk ; the women do drink, 
but not to such excess as the men, and if they should be unfortunate, remain 
indoors, the degrading spectacle of an intoxicated woman is, therefore, rarely 
seen. Their favourite beverage, which is used on all festive occasions, and 
which is prepared by the Bhils themselves, or a kalal or liquor-seller, who 
resides in every village, is the spirit distilled from the flower of the Mhowa 
tree (Basda latifoUa), The Khond and other races use the same spirit, 
and the bear appreciates the flowers. Every tree has its owner, however 
remote in the jungle. The liquor is not very strong when made in the vil- 
lages. I was compelled twice to re-distil some obtained in Erinpiira before 
it would burn in a spirit lamp. A four-aima bottle, however, of Piml Daru, 
^ flowery spirit’, will rejoice the heart of a Bhil. 

The Bhil knows little of cooking, he has as furniture a charpai, a few 
kotis or large earthen pots for grain, a brass lota or two, as many ear- 
then pots, and when there is a baby, a cradle in which to swing it. 

His agricultural implements are a rough sort of spade, a kulhari or 
hatchet, a klianti or crowbar with a sharp point, a kliurpa for cutting grass, 
a plough and a^mmon piece of flat wmod which takes the place of a harrow. 

CustomsI^The Bhil is taught to bunt by his father and friends ; he will 
shoot small game and not fear to attack large. He is a capital huntsman, 
tracking and marking down tigers, panthers, and hears, knowing all their 
haunts, the best places to shoot them, the paths they take and all those 
points so essential to success in gi’eat game shooting ; they will remember for 
years the spots where tigers have been disposed of, and all the circumstances 
connected wdth their death. 

The Bhil will himself attack a leopard and, with his sword, aided by his 
friends, cut him in pieces. No one, not even the Khond, can excel or even 
equal him in tracking men. He is very skilful in snaring game, and will 
destroy a hare in this fashion. 

A party assembles in an open place surrounded hy trees, a hare is start- 
ed, one man alone shows himself, and runs a few yards after the animal which 
flies to the edge of the circle, whence another foe dai’ts out and friglitens her 
back, the manoeuvre is repeated until at last the poor creature drops from 
exhaustion. 
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The liunter is very patient, lie will sit for hours to got a chance shot at 
a iisli ; .should ho miss, as he usually does, his arrows float, and when Ids 
quiveri.soinpty, he jumps into tho stream ’and brings them out again ah 
though llie pool may bo swarming witli alligators. ° 

lie is a cloror fisherman, often cutting off part of a stream with a net- 
work arrangement of stones and bushes, through which the water passes 
. caving the iish behind, he also nets the stream, swimming into the river to 
secure his prey. ^ Almost every liliil, man, woman, and child, can swim : thev 
generally jump into the water feet foremost, they will dive to great depths 
and long distances, and to avoid risk from bites of alligators usually go into 
the streams in largo numbers. These creatures they also deter furtlier by 
striking the water with the forepart,? of their feet, progressing Maltese fa- 
shion, iormmg line and shouting. With aline of noisy Bhils to keep allio-a- 
tors away, a hath in the Maiwar streams and lakes can be very safely 
indulged in. With those precautions a single Blul does not fear to enter the 
pool to remove his arrows or wounded fish. The traveller may occasional- 
ly see large parties of women and children enjoying the pleasure of a o-ood 
swim 111 tho hill torrents, while some of their friends sit on tlie banks p^Iay- 
mg the flute, or herding tho flocks. 

The lorest paths are narrow, necessitating marching in Indian file, a 
mode of progress which men and women generally preserve when the road 

IS wicle enough to walk otherwise. 

The Bhil is an excellent woodman, knows the shortest cuts over the 
hills, ^ can walk the roughest paths and climb the .steepest crags without 
slipping or feeling distressed. He is often called in old Sanskrit works Vena- 
puka, Child of the Forest; Pal Indra', Lord of the Pass-~«iese names well 
describe his character; his country is approached throiigli narrow defiles- 
Pa or Aid (a causeway). Through these none can pass without his per- 
mission._ In former days he always levied ‘ rakhwiiU’ or black-mail, and even 
now native travellers find him quite ready to assert what he deems his just 
riglits. It has been stated that when the mutineers of the Cavalry detaeh- 
To-O Kliairwiiva attempted to escape through the hills in 

oS- 9 , they were compelled to retura in many instances, as tho Bliils 
stripped them of everything, even their clothes. 

Though robbers, and timorous, owing to ages of ill-treatment, the 
men are brave when trusted, and very faithful ; they have been looked uiion 
by the Lajputs as wild beasts to be hunted down as verinin, and are now 
only hegmiiing to feel themselves men. Tliore is a great dillerenco in this 
re.spect hetween tlie iuliabitants of the district round Kluiinvara and those 
more remote. Atthetimethe Maiwar Bliil Corps was raised.it wa.s thomdit 
neeessaij to pay eertoii Th^urs for their supposed influence over the Bldls, 
hut then aid in obtaining recruits was almost nominal, and is now useless, as 
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^leririce in tlie regiment is so popular, that hosts of applicants appear when- 
ever a vacancy occurs, and men are willing to he drilled for a year or two 
before receiving pay rather than run the risk of final rejection. At the 
same time, though earnest good soldiers, they object to serving at a long 
distance from their homes ; they would, however, in all probability not de- 
cline a temporary absence. 

History proves them alwmys to have been faithful to their nominal Eaj- 
pdt sovereigns, especially in their adversity. 

The Blril is a merry soul loving a jest, the better if a bannia or cheat- 
ing kotwal he the ohjeet of sport. 

Laws and GoveriiinerLt.--Crimes are almost invariably punished by 
fine, with in some cases confiscation, and the awards now given have been in 
use from time immemorial. 

The heads of villages and other men of mark form a panchayat, and 
arbitrate and adjudicate in all cases both civil and criminal. Such has been 
always the custom. Where the Rajpiit has the Bliil in his power, his justice 
is stern enough, decapitation, burning his pal, &c., for even minor crimes. 

II‘it<rder. — K murderer was formerly either killed by the friends of the 
victim or fined Rii] 3 ees 2-tO (Rupees 187 Imperial), twelve bullocks, as many 
o'oats, and jars of wine, and had a dozen arrows f red into his back. The fine 
is now the only punislmient, the additional penalties have long since been 
discontinued. 

Adultery , — The laws of divorce and punislmient for this crime have 
been already noticed. 

Theft , — The thief lias to restore twice the value of the property stolen, 
and is fined from Rupees 5 to 10 Imperial. 

Treachery , — In this case there is a general plunder of the possessions 
of the guilty person, and in addition he becomes subject to any award the 
paneliayat may afterwards decree against him, should he wish to re-esta- 
blish himself in his village. 

The headman in a village is called a Gramm ait i. The office is usually 
hereditary, subject to confirmation of the Rajput suzerain, when he has the 
■will to exercise his power or feels able to support an adverse order. Some of 
these men are really hereditary Chiefs, and are held responsible for the peace 
of their pals. 

Tlie Bhils are locally very clannish, hut have not the elements necessa- 
ry to form a great priople : a man thinks only of his pal and his iieiglibours, 
and is unmoved by outward clianges of government, wliicli affect him but 
very remotely. There is no tradition of a king amongst them, although Raj- 
put chronicles mention one, who was succeeded or rather supplanted by the 
Grahlot, Bapa Rawul, the descendant of the Balabhi monarchs and ancestor 
of the Ranas of Udaipur. Certain chiefs of mixed race, notably Oguna and 
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Punanva are supposed to have more influence than Eajputs of pure descenf ' 
Oa the f.™, le ..<i. th»e me. m, EMU , tl.ej ^ 

Kslutiiyas, although they have certain privileges, such as applying the tika 
or mark of investiture on the forehead of the Ranas of Udaipur which ’1 
a., entuelj to „„demd bj their ..oe.to.-e a. Bhib » e’emi-BMb 

Tm.„ ia,d. .re held at the willof the todiord 

le Rajput, nominally.^ The Bhil makes a will by calling all his familv 
around him when he is dying, and telling them verbally how he wishes hh 
property disposed of. If he die too suddenly to make a will, the wife and 

till 1 ““ 1 T’ that is 

those who were dependent upon the deceased ; if not friendly, the i5fe takes 

a 1 , m default of wife or son, a brother succeeds, and so on ; the daughters 

and other female relations (except the wife) do not succeed unless by will 

The prominence of the wife in the testament shows that she is looked 

upon as an equal, whfle the disposition to a brother in the absence ^dS 

hens male, proves that there is a desire to keep the property in the family 

tvts “ support the weak sui^ 

rt ::r- »■«'- 

with their foes. They let down fh • 1 ““ ® ^ and fight 

hills and displayino- also great bravT tl^em from the 

of either side indifferentlv-fcc! 1, “ ^^ding the wounded 

meiit ; when rested thev o ^ seeking a truce for a general refresh- 

there U m.eh »ei,', ,Uh . ™! 1 “ “ '■""•b 

.e tier are but lr 2 i^!‘“r*‘r 

Maiwir BMl Corn, .die ft T 1 ^ “ “<>• ”'>•» “ «» 

debt or bbll, wIZ rf *l r , “ A 

by the euppliaot part, w.ri.f 

circle. A noisy talk then an., n F ^ round in a 

battle at a moment’s notice 8^^1111 armed, to resume 

the jogfs or Tammait t^^^^^^ suicide) by 

mhoiaV-it SZ L7S": !rT" ^ “ - 

Ghanna 4 heyhavrawl sol -“^<1 

magical incantations and nonsense ° Oua^*^*^l TT 

erally settled by arbitration ffie ’ ^ between individuals are gen- 

Bhils are very taSd ^ ^ quick-tempered, the 

strangers approach the pals tL swr ^®7 ^“i™®‘^“tely 

they be. 

a tuu^n TO mastei. When a single man is in 
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danger, and re€]_uires assistance, lie brings all his friends around him by raising 
a peculiar trembling cry the ‘ kiild’ (doubtless from ‘ kiF, a sound ; ‘ kiikila’, a 
joyous sound), produced by rapidly striking the hollowed hand against the 
mouth while shouting. The kilid is heard in the hills at a great distance, and 
is the usual signal for all gatherings, men and women taking it up one after 
■■the 'Other. . , 

It be observed here that BMls do not run a muck and attack 
every one they meet indiscriminately, as the Moplahs do, although when 
inflamed with drink, they will attempt to attack a real or fancied enemy. 
This remark applies to the race as well as to individuals. 

Divisions of time, i&c.— Of time little account is taken. The Bliil 
never knows his own age ; one man is a ‘ jawan’, youth, another a ‘ bhabha, 
old man. The month is a lunar one, the year is called “ bar” 

Sports , — They have no games of chance. The only children’s toys are 
of mud or ears of corn. The boys and men play a game with sticks and a bail 
made of rags, something like football and hockey combined, without much 
aim, but with plenty of spirit. They sometimes run races, and enjoy football 
when at Khairw4ra, playing without shoes ; they prefer, however, sitting 
quietly talking and singing. They play upon a flute made of a piece of 
.bamboo, pierced with three or four large holes with a hot iron ; the sound is 
sweet and simple without time or rythm. The men often play as they come 
from the fields in single file, some of the party singing to the accompani- 
ment. Amongst the Minas two flutes are often played at once, one serving 
as an echo to the other. It is customary for one man to sing a verse of a 
song, and for another to reply in a slightly different key. The Minas in 
this respect seem to be more advanced than the Bhils ; the words of the songs 
are being constantly varied, but it is probable that the frame-work remains 
unaltered — specimens are given below. The men are capable of tuition in 
music ; some play fairly in the Khairwara band. 

Dancing,— M> the Holi, before battle, and at all feasts, the men dance, 
chiefly the ring dance called Ghanna”. 

Musicians take their place in the centre of the circle and begin to play 
their drums, at first slowly, then more noisily as the performers grow more 
excited ; the men revolve in a ring— -now in single, now in double file — some- 
times spread out, at others crowded together — now advancing, now receding 
— again hand in hand, or dancing Q. pas seid. By and by wands appear, one 
of which each takes in his hand, and as the dancer advances he strikes the 
sticks of his neighbours, first that of the one to the rear and then that of the 
one to the front, making a half or whole turn in doing so, all in harmony with 
the music ; he jumps or goes sedately as his fancy moves him. The circle 
sometimes revolves with, sometimes against, the smi ; as the excitement rises, 
the speed increases, and some of the men, often after letting down their long 
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han-, go into the centre of the circle, where tl.ey dance alone for awhiU 
when weary they retire hut not for long. At a great dance at Khainvari 
loncesawabamigiwithhie matted hair, his naked nuul-bedanl,ed skin’ 
nslongbeard, doer-skin, &c., imitated to tlic life, greatly to the delight of 

the Link, who every now and then stimulated their countryman, evideutlv 
a favourite and noted performer, by their applause and the application of \ 
ong pole.^ V\onien join in Bhil dances with the men, in the same circle 
but not mixed with them, unless they be members of the same familv Tim’ 
dance at the Holi is usually performed without sticks, with hideous velb 
and songs, the men all besmeared with red powder and excited with i4ie ■ 
such a scene is very sugpstive of Bacchanalian orgies, or a dance of devils! 
bkilled performers exhibit a war-danco, armed to the teeth, and imitate 
combat, pretending to fire at each other with bow or gun, fiourishin,^ swords 
•in a most real fashion. To be carried on the shoulders of a principal' eomba- 
tant in the mimic figlit is considered a great honour. 

f ’f favourite, the asl or true dance of the desert court 

of Marwar ; tliere women are the performers, their wands arc parti-coloured 
and these they strike together, in unison, as they glide round the circle, with 
a very pretty effect. Quite lately the dance was revived at Udaipiir. 

It IS very curious, that this amu-sement, which would appear to be 

very ancient has been best retained by the most distant court, and the wildest 
people of India. 

_ _ Nieolo Conti, the Venetian, early in the 15th century refers to nautches 

m lings and hne.s, and to girls having two sticks, which they struck amiinst 
each 0 tiler, as a prettj spectacle. ° 

This dance I should imagine to have no connoctioii with solar or plane- 
tary worship, the progression being unaxed, neitl.cr sunwise nor the i4erse 
_ Diseases. The Bhils are a healthy race. They dread small-pox-for 
which thoypi;act.seinnoc«ktion,atpresent rather avoiding vaccinatiou-and 
c oleia,as evideneedby their reverence for the Hindu deities, who are supposed 

hem tr r ""f not a commoi’i disease amongst 

them, but small-pox is very fatal. The remedy for evervthino- is the actual 
cautery ; few adults, few children, and even animals are withoutCs Ento- 

Z T nnclean feeders, as far as 

mj experience goes, appear very subject both to Asearides and Tapeworm 

0 Maich 16/*., I published statistics of 3229 eases of the disorder All 
the sufferers were admitted from the men of the Maiwar Bhil Corns in the 

twenty-seven years endinc'DAcemher 1S7fi m ^ 

at the rafA nfqa.Qi ^^70, giving a yearly average of 11-95 or 

Zr Ti 1 ; " “'1 «» i» the cold 

»onU.., Ite aa di»d» i. not doSoMr but huproo. 
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sion is, tliat the germ enters hj the sldn, and is mainij due to the filthiness 
of the people, whose legs often remain coated for days with mud. This is also 
no doubt a principal cause of the prevalence of skin affection, although poor 
food and hardship here are powerful aids. The priests are the chief physicians, 
although most old men are supposed to know something about medieine. 
Boots and leaves of trees are used in various forms. Here follows a descrip- 
tion of a few ; 

tree, when 5 feet high used in medicine; if larger, of no 
value. Its root is bruised and applied to swellings about the jaws. 

Faden.--A tree from 12 to 15 feet in height, the moistened bark of 
which is applied to the part bitten by the Kaiganciha snake. 

TinpaUd. — A creeper with a tripartite leaf. The root in use locally 
for snake bite and swellings. 

Fmnd, — A tree. The root used in bruises also, with wine and lime 
juice. If the blood in the wound coagulates, it is said to find its way out 
by natural cbannels. The smaller trees only in use. 

Sat OT Bard 3£tdd. — In fevers accompanied with dry swollen tongue 
and bad smell. Used to wash out the mouth, 

Fkut Bhangrd. — The powder of a small shrub, to incised wounds, twice 
a clay. 

Kajerd. — 3 to 4 feet high. In purulent tiger’s wounds. Apply twice 
a day. 

Jhamndth.—A broad thorny tree, 8 to 9 feet high. A piece of the 
root with a portion of Kajera (with one knot only in it), once a clay in 
eases of fracture. The limb must be bound. If given twice, two knots are 
formed in the bone. 

Insanity is nneommon, perhaps unknown, as we should expect in a 
savage race with the mind rude and uncultivated and little to excite it. I 
have never seen a case of mania, and only one or two of dementia in old 
age. The BIuls recover well, though slowly, after surgical operations. 

Dr. Mullen, in his report on the health of tlie Mai war Bliil Corps for 
1870, mentions that venereal affections are unknown amongst the people, 
and my experience agrees with his. Nothing could speak more favourably 
than this fact with regard to their chastity. Goitre is unknown. 

Other Kaees in the Tracts,— The Bliils to the north and west touch 
upon the Minas and Mhairs, and in some places dwell in villages inhabited 
by the former, gradually dying out as the plains of Marwar are approach- 
ed. The Miiuis, according to historical records, were later possessors of the 
plains than the BIuls. They still dwell in them, and are perhaps less pure, 
are more filthy in their habits and more treacherous, and have no very 
peculiar feature of skull as far as I can learn. They and the Mhairs still 
act as the Muhammadan historian says of Kutbuddin, “They were always 
shooting the arrows of deceit from the bow of refractoriness.’’ 

X Y 
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Country.— It will be only necessary here to describe the country suf. 
ficiently to illustrate my previous remarks, and to show how easily the Bhil 
could presmwe his individuality, and how difficult it would be for foes to 
dislodge him. The fact that in this very district their nominal masters the 
Eanas of Udaipur, successfully resisted the Mugliul Emperors and all the 
hosts of Hinddstan,^ would explain the difficulty these Chiefs themselves 
would have in keeping the Bhils in order. Important battles have been 
waged to the feet of the hills, at Chawn near the Debar Lake, at Ohitor ■ but 
no host has ventured within the Tracts without loss or destruction. 'The 
Bhils of Maiwar have their home in that portion of the state, denominated 
po itieally the Hilly Tracts, which is nominally under a native official, the 
Magra Hakim, who dwells on the outer face of the range leading south 
from the gi-eat trigonometrical station of Parshad, but practically for pre- 
^ryation of order under the Political Superintendent at Khairwara. The 
Bhils are represented in many other districts, but they are here most distinct. 

The Bhils of the Vindhya Mountains seem to differ somewhat in character 
irom them. 

_ The Tracts extend from Udaipur, south of Gujarat, to the west to the 
p am beneath Mount A'bu, to the east towards Banswara, Mmacli, and Par- 
tabgarh. The whole country, comprising the southern portion of the 
Aravali Mountains, is a wonderfully interlaced series of hills, alternatin» 
with defiles, with barely a valley, much less a plain anywhere. Streams 
pour down every ridge to feed the numerous rivers, branches of the Maihi 
Sabarmati, &c. Hone are navigable in the Tracts, being either too shal- 
low, or having their rocky beds broken up by boulders and rapids ; their 
courses are very tortuous, hence the roads or paths, which generally follow 
the channels of the streams, are continually crossing them. I will now 
biiefly describe the mam roads through the country, and first the one from 
Abu to Khau-wara, about 110 miles in length. After descending Mt. A'bu 

jLf ^ venerable shrine at the foot 

0 the hill, a plain about five miles wide is crossed, and the district in the 

tTeft ifv ® ^ This 

IS left by a long well wooded, but most difficult pass, which laden camels can 

Mahi Kanta soon afterwards reached. Thence one stage to Kotra the path 
!ns+ ® magnificent. Kotra, a permanent out- 

Manpui runs, for the most part, through a defile worn by a lai-e stream 

^uch IS crossed about twelve times in as many miles; tl ju^ TveS 

7 remarLbfo banyans 

(Jlc«..5«iy«?.««,).Someofthedefilesaresodeepastobenevermumi^^^^^^ 
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bj tlie direct rays of the sun. Three or four huge dykes, like walls of 
masonry, parallel and close to each other, extend across the valley, and have 
the appearance of having been broken through by the river. In stage number 
two, the huge Som Ghat, with a torrent bed on one side, is traversed ; from 
the summit a beautiful view of the wildest and roughest part of the district 
is obtained. The hills are covered with jangal, the bamboo, the true teak, 
&c., with a dense growth of underwood. 

Through the third stage the path is very tortuous, the country more 
undulating ; water is abundant, and the scenery more park-like. Bhawalwara, 
a Itajput village, is now entered ; and the fourth stage, a very varied one, 
with a pass or two of no great height, a winding road, a lake or two, numer- 
ous rivulets with rough boulders in their beds and a peculiar dyke, brings 
the traveller to Khairwarl This cantonment stands on the banks of a 
small stream in a valley, the hills adjacent are bare and rounded, the Dliak 
( Butea frondosa) flourishes everywhere, and presents a most glorious spec- 
tacle when in bloom. 

The second road is the one which runs from Udaipur to Khairwara 
and thence to Gujarat. The whole of the track between the first mentioned 
places, about 60 miles long, passes through a similar but rather more open 
country than that on the Kotra side. The villages of Eakaknath and 
Jawara merit a separate notice. 

At the end of the second stage, Parshad, a defile leads to the plains of 
Chawnd and thence to the Debar Lake, the largest sheet of artificial water 
in India. Samhlaji, or Samara, on the Gujarat side, until quite lately was only 
reached by an exceedingly rough road passing through what was called 
emphatically the ‘ nal’ ; here is a lake with a very ancient temple much resort- 
ed to by the Bhils, especially at the time of the great winter fair. A good 
road, in such a district the best civilizer, is now almost completed all the 
way from Udaipur to Gujarat. Dungarpur, the capital of the Eawul of the 
State of that name, the chief of the Aharia or more ancient branch of the 
Udaipur house, is fourteen miles from Khairwara, and is reached by a road 
passing through a district in which the Zizyflimjwjula^^omh\xQB. in 

great luxuriance. I was much struck with this before reading in General 
Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, that this part of the Peninsula 
(fdar) probably derived its Sanskrit name from this tree. 

Geology.— The rocks are the same as those of the main Aravali range 
system, and are chiefly metamorphic. Capt. Dangerflelcl in a map attached to 
a paper on the Geological formation of this district gives the order of strata 
as follows, beginning to the south of Khairwara. 1. Sandstone. 2. Horn- 
stone Porphyry (noticed at Khairwara), 3. Granite. 4. Gneiss. 5. Mica 
clay, chlorite slates (these about Jawara), and again Granite at Udaipur. 
Blue and red marls with rotten clay stones are very noticeable near 
Khahwara and beyond Jawara, at which places the rocks are very hard. 
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1 he general run of the longer ridges with the magnetic meridian the 
nature of the rocks, and the obseiwation of practical gold miners would’indi 
cate the presence of gold ; it has been found at Jawara, the inhabitants of 
which ^ace produce specimens of less valuable metals as the true one wen 
now. Ihe silver and lead mines of Jawara are far-fimied, and ai-e, perhans 

tlie same with those mentioned by Pliny as existing to the east of Mons 
Capitahum— Abu.— No others have been worked in this country in recent 
thes?minel°'^''^ tradition points to a less remote period for the opening of 

_ Many precious stones are presumed to exist in the hills, but no search 
IS made lor them, nor as far as I can learn have many been obtained of late. 

In the Administration Eeport of the Ajmer Districts for 1873-4 an 
extract is^ given from a work on Ajmer,* describing the minerals and gems 
of the Aravah, which summarises all then Icnown of the mineralogy of the 
range. Ihe emerald is said to be found near Natlidwara, the shiine of an 

mearnation of Krishna. Iron exists, also zinc and lead, in sufficient quanti- 
ties to repay working. luanui 

the principal ore, but there are some valuable coloured ones. 
Pioducts.-Cattle are reared in large numbers. The forests, if proper- 
ly conserved, would be of great value. Tlie teak, if left alone, would ^-ow to 
a laige size. Indian corn is the only grain raised in large quantities! 

The flom IS rich and varied ; the fauna scarcely less so. Large <.ame 
abounds in the hills, fish especially the ‘ mahser’ s™ in the streamsCd 
reptiles are well represented. cams, ana 

climate is not an unpleasant one. The average 
yem- F 78 ^ 7 T'""" ^7^^’ temperature of tL 

of a larce nunffim- M ^ a systematic measurement 

Li iuS -til the fol. 

'i'he mean height of 128 males, with an average ao-e of 93-89 vears 
'V77 “^‘he it) 

arm IB-Sl in., low:^D7ri:V::f 

18-71 in., leg 20-16 in 1 The’,.r^.,. extiemity, 38 87 m., (thigh 

hume„s to tl.0 i„„, oL,k. tST.irf™ Th T'if 

the middle fin<.er- the thil Z I, ! latter point to the tip of 

the ilium to the inner condyle of tim femur the 

.bout tbo t^o .„,tb Cl u,o„ tbi .ts — 

By Dr. Irving, qM Surgeon of Ajmer. 
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as observation without actual measurements also points out. The mean 
length of 78 sterna was 6'8-li in. Special measurements were made of the 
head and other portions of the frame. 

Of the 129 men, not one reached the type or average, which may he 
regarded as a true one, as. the means of separate twenties taken in the order 
of examination approaches for all measurements the means of the grand 
totals. This may not be deemed extraordinary when we remember that the 
very constitution of society requires that there should be a slight differenti- 
ation from the type. This of course is most noticeable in the expression of 
the countenance, but it no doubt exists throughout the body, — the type may 
of course he found amongst a larger number of men. 

The Head , — The antero-posterior diameter of 129 heads was 7*2 1 in,, the 
lateral 5*66 in., the depth from vertex to chin in eighty-one cases 8*05 in. 
The ratio of length to breadth was as 100 : 79*22, the true ratio — the means 
of averages of scores being almost the same. Taking the proportion of 80 to 
TOO as the dividing line, all above being brachy, all below dolicho -cephalic, the 
Bhil skull is but very slightly dolicho-cephalic, very different from the long 
thin walled crania of the pure Hindu. Again, as opposed to the latter, the 
parietal tuberosity is well marked, the occipital hardly at all. The face is 
orthognathic. A Blul is generally very dark, his hair black, straight and 
long, his face smooth with slight moustache, rarely having beard and whis- 
kers, eyes dark with the palpebral apertures limited in size, making the eye 
look small. The iris is sometimes grey, as in Gujars and other low caste Hin- 
dus. Chest, rarely hairy. Face large, wide, almost round. Forehead of fair 
height, rather more square than amongst Hindus ; vertex of skull, flatter. 
In some cases, however, (almost exclusively where the men were of mixed 
race) the roof of the skull seemed to begin in the centre of the forehead, 
thus rendering the facial angle, me*asured in the ordinary way, appear large, 
and not affording a correct indication of cranial capacity. Eyelashes and 
eyebrows ample, bridge of nose broad and sunk, nostrils dilated very round, 
nose slightly retrousse, broad, clubbed at the tip, and rather more varied 
than the dead level organ of the Hindu, which, however well shaped, hears 
little indication of character. 

Mouth large, lips thick, inexpressive, sensual, giving the impression that 
they were made merel}^ to cover the teeth, which are large and coarse. Zygo- 
ma very large and salient. Cheeks full. Molar bones fiat and prominent. 
Ears large and prominent, and very moveable. Jaws evenly hung, massive, 
lower square, large in proportion, angles square, large and widely separated. 

Expression amiable, but timid. Long and strange habit, more than 
inherent race peculiarity, I believe to he responsible for many of tlie charaeter- 
* isties of the BhiFs head. He has been an outcast for ages, hunted by his 
neighbours, and so timid has he become, that even when he sees the men of his 
own tribe, soldiers in the Bhil Corps, passing peaceably through his district, 
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he flies at once to the highest hill for refuge, a prey to his own fears. The 
dilated large nostril, the moveable and prominent ear are very suggestive of 

distmst His food is of thecoarsest, the hardest Indian-eorn, an^^ 

this his teeth are all very large, the dentine of the very toughest and rou-h. 
est description ; the incisors are square, broad, fixed vertically in the gums 
but are generally flat mstead of sharp at the edges, beai-ing marks like Ce’ 
of the horse, approaching the molars in appearance. These teeth are also verv 
laa-ge and strong,aud to carry them of course there is the huge jaw,whieh neces- 
sitates large muscles, to accommodate which there must be wide and proiect 
mg zyzomatic arches, the beginning of a broad skull. It is quite possible 
therefore, that the difference between the Bhil and Hindu crania may have 
been produced by the long action of a different kind of food ; measurement 
of the skull would therefore appear to give no certain proof that the races 
are distinct, but if the historical and philological differences are as marked 
It would confirm them strongly. In the Vedas, the ancient inhabitants of 

“-e the goat-nosed, the nose- 
less, the black skinned ; they are taunted with eating raw flesh ; and we may 

pro ve that there was some foundation for the expressions thus made use of 
in the case of the Bhil, if he were what he is to-day. We have found that 
h^ nasal organ is fll-shapen, broad with large nostrils, a striking contrast 
with the nose of the Brahman, the typical and perhaps only unmixed Aryan 
for It has been stated that there are no Yaisyas or HshaJyas of pure de’ 
scent and few Sudras even, these having been unable to preserve their identity 
duinng the long sway of Buddhism. The Bhils and aborigines generall^ 
for those very reasons which prevented them from becoming a prey to the 
Aryan invaders presuming them to be non-Aryan), namely their distance 
in tlie South, and their maceessibility in the hills, were likewise enabled to 
resist the influence of the followers of Sakya Muni. The Bhil is almost 
b aek, and with regard to Ms flesh-eating propensities hardly an abhorrer 
of anything, and it is considered I believe that the historical proofs of 

feSS /r 

Amongst men measured were some Giisias and Minas. These could 

“‘i "■» t. be irbia,. 

cular are not a long-armed race, and have no great mus- 

_ Inthe Mahabharatit is mentioned that as a penalty for fio^htinff 
against_ the royal Knshna, the Bhfls were condemned to lose the forefinle! 

ni tt f i it is said they never 

me the forefinger m drawing the bow ; but times have changed since then 

I noticed, however, in examining their hands, that few could move the L-' 
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finger witliout tlie second, indeed the fingers appeared useless as indepen- 
dent members of the hand. This may no doubt be a mere result of their 
savage condition, which does not necessitate fine movements. In comieetion 
with this may be mentioned their apparent inability to distinguish colours, 
or count numbers — 'due alone to their want of words, to express themselves. 

The Loioer Uxtremities. — The Bhil leg is fairly developed, best amongst 
the women — all are good walkers. 

The measurements of circumference are for the nech, upper arm, chest, 
thigh and knee, in one hundred and twenty-eight cases, respectively inches 
11*52 — 8*04 — 30*25 — 15*95 — 12*23 ; the averages of pelvis and leg respec- 
tively, inches 26*91 and 11*7. It will be noticed that the broadest part 
of the calf is not as in the case of most Europeans as well developed as 
the knee. The Bhil does not grow up to the capacity of his bones, he is 
not sufficiently well nourished. Both chest and pelvis are small. 

The mesaticephalic skulls are said to be those of the civilizers. Judging 
from this the Bhil then must be capable of improvement, and all the care 
bestowed upon him shows that the remark is true. 


Contjparative Table of JBJizl and other Mace Measurements, 








ClECXJMPEllENCE OP 
















Bace, Caste. 

Age. 

Ft. 

La. 

A 

o 

Q 

J25 

1 

Chest. 

Pelvis. 

Tliigli. 

Knee. 

Leg. 

European,^ 

21 

5 

5.63 

• • 

* » 

34.53 





Castes below Bania, . . 

30 

5 

f2\ 

CO 

11.17 

8.19 

30.5 

26.96 

(2\ 

15.7 

12.31 

11.63 

/2\ 

Bhil, 

25.89 

5 

6.38 

11.52 

8.04 

Forearm’ 

30.25 

K } 

26.91 

15,95 

12.23 

i) 

11.7 

CQ 

"Amdoan, .....i.. 

.. 

5 

8.5 


[ 11. 

37. 


21. 


15.5 

1 

Horpa, . , 

•• 

5 

7.5 

•• 

9.75 

33. 


16.75 


13.75 

S' 

"S: 

Cyarung, .. ...... 


5 

3. 

•• 

10. 

35.5 

• • 

18.75 

.. 

14. 


i^Manyak, 

•• 

' 5 

4. 


9,5 

3.7 


19.5 


13.5 

.1 

^Juangs 20, 

31.25 

5 

1.5 

12.38 

9.75 

31.75 


17.5 



O 

Btfirians 20, . . .... 

30.25 

5 

2.4’ 

11.25 

1 9.13 

31.5 

t « 

17.13 




^ Uriahs, all castes 20, 

37.5 

5 

3.5 

11.5 

8.75 

I , ■ ■ 

31. 


■',i6v-:';;:' 




^ From Liharzak's tables, many thousand cases in Vienna, ® 128 cases. 
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•puoH 

JO 

0} ii;Suorj 


•xi^piioja: 


■apTA^jQ 


‘aoddiL 


q q ’SoqtJj; HTspqtji;, ^ ^ 
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Language.— A few specimens of songs of the Bhils are appended, with 
some ill the Mina dialect of Sirohi. In addition to illustrating the difference 
in disposition between the two people, they will serve as examples of their 
languages, the latter being evidently a rough form of Hindi, while the 
former, although understood (with difficulty) by a Brahman of Jaipur, and 
as such classing with the coarser variants of this tongue, contains a large 
number of words and letters of non-Sanskritic origin. 

It will be noticed that the Bhil contains a majority of words in which 
the cerebrals ^ t, '3' th, ^ d, dh, n, with the ■!§■ d and 'gr dh changeable 
into dull r, (letters which in Sanskrit itself are probable Scythian) pre- 
vail. In some words, ^ 1 changes to ^ r or ^ r, as in ' plla’ to ‘ pira’ ; in 
others, W ch to as in ‘ ehalao’ to ‘ salao’ — but these changes (as in the 
Mina ' Sirohi’ to ‘ Hirohf , where s and li are permutahle) exist in Marwari, 
Gujarati, &c. In Bhil, as in these ruder forms of Hindi, the long vowels 
0 , a, e (i), 11, are most used ; kh and sh, kh and ch j and g, b and 
V or w, are generally permutahle — h and s are also. 

As far as my observation goes, the Bhil uses most words from the lan- 
guage of the people next to him. His tongue, an unwritten one, varies there- 
fore with the linguistic frontier, whether Gujarat or Marwar j he is able to 
pronounce English words with unusual clearness, a proof that in language 
he is singularly susceptible to outward influence, and that for him to have 
retained a distinct tongue, would have been impossible. Nevertheless as he 
converts into or adopts most readily non-Aryan forms, words, and letters, 
there is every reason to believe that he once had a Scythic or, at all events, 
a mode of speech wdiich was not Sanskrit. It will be noted that the Mina, 
who is more connected with the dweller in the plains, has been linguistically 
more affected than the Bhil. I append a few specimens of Bhil and Mina 
names, as these no doubt change less than other words : female Bhil names 
end in e long (i), the male of which would end in a and 6. 

Yocahulary^ Grammar^ 

bhahha, admi, manak. Plural, haf admi, 
bairi. 

atak, daji, ata, b%3, dadak. Mo plural, 
dadak. 
ai, ma. 

bahin, bahinai, 

ba i . Younger sisters are known by their names, 
kauro, surd, sora. Boys, sura, 
kauri, siiri, sori. 
gothiyo, gutliiyo, liaitlu. 
bairi, beii. 


.Man 

Woman 

Father 

Grandfather 

Mother 

Bister 

Elder sister 

Boy 

Girl 

lY'iend 

Enemy 
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Bull 

dahd. Cow, dahi, ga4, go. 

Devil 

bliut. Female devil, cliiirail 

Horse (clay) 

garno. Stone horse, tutha, | 

Calf 

renru. Calves, renriia. 

He-goat5 

bokaiTo, bakro. Sh e-goat, cl 

Sheep 

dobi, bheht 

Dog 

kutro, u. Bitch, kiitri. 

Cock 

kukro. Hen, kukri. 

Cobra 

hap. 

Snake 

kot. 

Crow 

k%ro. 

Squirrel 

khali, kharol, garuri. 

Hare 

haho. 

Eisli 

muthali, masalii. 

Deer, male 

doll, liaran, hariui. 

Head 

mud, miuid, matho, mathun. 

Hair 

wal, yar. 

Eye 

ankh. 

Ear 

kan. 

Tooth 

dant. 

Hand 

hath, \ 

Foot 

pog, paghan. j 

Nails 

nakh. 

Arms 

bin. 

Knees 

guda. 

Horns 

hingda. 

Blood 

liii, liihi. 

Bone 

hadka. 

Leg 

palH, pag. 

Thigh 

liatlial, pagni, hatlior. 

Sky 

ablao, abba. 

Sun 

daro, vasi, suraj. 

Moon 

chand, sand, vasi. 

Star 

tara. 

Water 

pano. 

Stone 

pana, pano. 

Yegetable 

harno, bhdji. 

Eiver 

naii, nadi. 

Grass 

sar, char. 

Way 

wat. 

Day 

duro* 

Niglit 

ratur. 
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Tree, 

rukhrarj runkhro. 

Fire 

badij deuta, dewata. 

Mountain 

diingar, magro. 

House 

ghar. 

Well 

kura, kii<5, naw. 

Basket 

kundli, liunchlo. 

Bread 

rota, roto. 

Shoe 

khayro, juro. 

Bed 

khatlo. 

Dish 

thamro. 

Grain 

dana, naj. 

Clothes 

selru, labra, katka, cliithra. 

Money 

dukra. 

Book 

wahiro, puthi. 

Flour 

lot. 

Sait 

niitho, lun. 

Bow 

dhiuii, kaintii. 

Arrow 

hariyo. 

Bed 

ratro. 

Blue 

Hlo. 

Yellow 

pira piro. 

To hang 

galwahi. 

,j lift up 

liana. 

j, tlirow 

darna. 

jj see 

bhalna, juwini. 

„ run 

dhamo. 

„ walk 

limdra, limdu. 

5 , find 

jardhanii. 

Good 

haiui, ekjat, nagd, ban. 

Bad 

boda, budu, khrap. 

Wann 

lino. 

Cold 

tliaro, tar. 

Great 

moto. 

Small 

nanlo, loro. 

Behind 

valte. 

How 

ewan. 

, Near ' 

tharmen. 

Hither 

imma. 

Thither 

parme. 

One 

ek. 

Two 

be. 

Three 

tin, taran. 
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Four sar* 

Five pfins. 

Six sai, si. 

Seven luit. 

Fight ath. 

Niiie nan. 

Ten do. 

Twenty vi. 

One hundred ho, pansvi. 


I, mhu. 


Thou, tn. 

He, ye ve. 
She, vai. 

It, whay, VO. 


A good man 
A better man than that. 


Best man 


Fronoims. 

onase.y umo. 
We, 

fem.y umai 

You, tiirna, 

maso,^ va. 
They, 

/m., vai 

Compurkon of Adjectives. 

Hawu manak 
Wana se tajo 
,5 ek zat 
Son ek zat 
nagd 

Ye manak bejah 
haglah. 


I ' 

> uma. 


whi. 


I hai, 
I hai* 


I give, 

I gave, 

I will give, 


What are you doing ? 
do there, 

Come here, 


Verd, 

Mhu alun. 

Mhu aideda. 

Mhu albo hun. 

Ho other tenses. 

Sentences^ 

Tdma kunkro ho ? 
Parme jawajii. 

I^a 

Behji 


iju* 
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Sit down, 
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Are you well?. 

Tuma hawu ho ? 

,I am well, 

Mhu hawu hiii. 

Are you hungry ? 

Tiima bhukhja ho ? 

To comej 

A'wun, 

Come, 

A'yo, ayun. 

I will come, 

Mhu awe. 

Thou wilt come. 

Tu awe, 

He will come, 

Ye awe he. 

She will go, 

Ye or pell jahe. 

They will go, 

Yai pela jahe. 

„ (women) will go. 

Pell jahe. 

We j5 j) j» 

Umai jaha. 

To run, 

Dham vu. 

Eun, 

Dhamo. 

I will run, 

Mhu dhamhun. 

They will run, 

Va dhamhe. 


. Wames, 


Bhfl Males, 

Bha Males. 

Bhil Females. 

Mina Males. 

Mina Females, 

Kana. 

Bnpla. 

Eehri. 

Urjan. 

Phati. 

Dhanji. 

Kliatii. 

Ball. 

Diinga. 

Bhun. 

Klianii. 

Bala. 1 

J ainli. 

Chatra. 

I)eo. 

Hilkra. 

Pema. 

Mangli. 

Chotu. 

Kanf. 

Ja£?ld. i 

Umra. 

Khatrf. 

Bifma. 

Janki. 

Mania. 

Piinja,. 


tlarjia. 

Rnkma. 

Yajia. 

liamji. 


Barmaid. 

IJdi. 

Ijala, 

Hu-ji. 


Mala. 

Sham. 

Dula. 

Maiiji. 


Zalam. 

LaH.^ 


Mandrupa. 


Go’^dnda. 

tlarnii. 




The names of 

Sabo. 




gods common. 

Kishiu. 


Danla. 

All these names, 

Salgai. 

Bull. 

Mfinglia. 

Saliji. 

if the i he changed 

Rakha, 

Panf. 

" J Gwa. 

Katha. 

to a or 6, become 

Bhoja. 

Biblan, 

Moga. 

; Katwa. 

male. 

Manji. 

Kon. 


i Ivuru. 

Conversely, the 

Maria. 


: llanji. 

Golda.^ 

male become fe- 

Paiijia. 


Birji. 

Kubcra. 

male. 

Sheola. 


Homa. 

Ehera. 





Amongst MelitarS; G-ujars, and other low castes, a few of these names, 
or some like thcm^ are foundj but more often the people are called after a 
god. 
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TJiO Son// of a JBJiil in xoliieli lie explains to his Uncle Bold the ajh 
proaclh of the British, their power, and wealth, and asJcs lohether he shall join 
them or not at Khainodrd, their Head Quarters, 


Ugyani dharti j ii tarki awcla, Dola 
kakaji. 

Hu avnwaro thare awilago, Dola 
kakaji. 

Hake ayanko paraw kare, Do.=^ 

Lila pira tank lira taiiawe, Do. 

Sana ke rikliuti edliam karao, Do. 

Eupa ke ridure kesawao, Do. 

Lilaje pira tanbura taiiwao, Do. 

Yadre parore iiagaran bage, Do, 

Elian tliako parawe utliawe, Do. 

He fojan waro laskar salo awe, Do. 
Dliuiidiiro dhuiidhroro Micro lo lire, 
Do. 

XJggo sura.] iiilogan kliojae, Do, 
Giire laji klieria lire, Do, 

Oiire laji dliiimar ramti awe, Do. 

UiitarlaD to gagartan awe, Do. 
liatbiran to hala awe, Do. 

Awilago kliakliri ane sere, Do. 

Kliankliri ano rajanatlio jaere, Do. 

Jakliere jaboje jakliere bli%o, Do. 

Eastere awuje mare mareiige said, 
Do. 

Fojar lipri aiii jaga bliaro, Do. 

Do, for '* Dola kakaji 


Oh ! Uncle Dola, the Turks are eoiii- 
iiig from the East, Uncle Dola. 

They have arrived on the banks (of 
tlie Sum river), Uncle Dola. 

And have halted there, U.'^' 

And pitched their variously-co- 
loured (blue and yellow tents), U. 

And have made their golden tent- 
pegs, U. 

And stretched their ropes of silver, U. 

Eaise the coloured tents, Uncle 
Dola. 

Their drums are beating in the 
drum house, U. 

From this place strike their camp, 
U. (i. e., if you do not approve). 

Oh, a very great army is coming, U. 

And is raising dust like the morn- 
ing fog, U, 

Which obscures the sun, U, 

The horses are raising a cloud of 
dust, U. 

The horses, leaping and jumping, 
come, U. 

Camels grumbling come, U. 

Many elephants are coming, U. 

They have arrived at the border vil- 
lage, U. 

Having arrived on the border, the 
Eaja has run away, U. 

If you do not fight, you also must 
rim away, U. 

They are coming and will kill you 
on the road, U. 

The army has lialtod, go to another 
place, U. 

U. for ahicloDoluk 
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Fojar li topar se rawran bliatran, 

Eetran than ko paraweiie kare, Do. 
Lila pira tanbiira tanawe, Do. 

gona ke riklinti ekbe awe, Do. 

Eiipa ke ridore tanawe, Do. 

Untarlaii pidhaiii Gaiiga bliaro, Do, 

Untarlan pidha to pilie rawranre- 
tan, Do. 

Eatlilran pidluini jaga bharo, Do. 

Hathiraii go pihe ranranretan, Do. 
Gorela pidliHiri jaga bharo, Do. 
Gorela pihe ranranretan, Do. 

Bawa gajielan dasri giere, Do. 

Ganri ano rajana geja ere, Do. 
Bagare nahene rani nahe, Do. 

Efeire nahene banie nahe, Do. 
Mathere dupala nesori enahere, Do. 

Barere barasni khaoni mange, Do. 

Ter barasno dliiimo mangere, Do. 

Eaklierc nahone nakhere bhago. Do. 

Dlmmore bharone pasare pharo, Do. 

Khariri bharo to pasare pharore, Do, 
Kbariii bharani nathare pas, Do. 

Kharnlre barso to pasre pharso, Do. 

Kharake kliarake jak to awe, Do. 

Kharak make to kha nro jhagro bage, 
Do. 

Jawas men go dola bhimna baje, 
Do. 


The army will lialt on the bard's 
ground, D. 

They will not halt elsewhere, IT. 

Putting up the coloured tents, ITnele 
Dola {i. e.^ if you approve). 

Preparing the golden tent pegs, D. 

Stretching the silver ropes, TJ. 

They are bringing much Ganges wa- 
ter on camels, D. (proving their 
wealth). 

The bards are shouting on the camels, 
Uncle Dola. 

Shew a place for tlie elephants, 
U. (if jon do not run). 

A separate place for elephants, U. 

A separate place for the horses, U. 

Shew the place, o raja, U. 

Prepare for all the other animals, U. 

The Baja of Ganri has fled, U. 

The raja and rani have fled, IT. 

The queen and niercliants have fle(I,U. 

Every body with his property on his 
head has run away, U. 

They require a camp for twelve years, 
U. 

They \vant thirteen years’ tax (that 
is in the twelve years), U. 

If you do not agree (to pay the tax), 
run away, U, 

If you can give the tax, return (in 
place), U. 

The camp is fixed, then return, U. 

If you do not agree, do not stay, 

U. 

If you agree to the presence of the 
camp, then return, U. 

Prom village to village conquering 
they come, U. 

Opposing villages are forced with 
the sword, U. 

In Jawas lives tlie Tliakiir DoM (the 
owner of the soil), U, 
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Hull to mai’G (lola guwajure, Bo. 
Ivharakc kliarko jak to awe, Bo. 


Wliat I have seen, I have told, U. 
Having beaten the villages on the 
road, they are coming, IJ. 

Khairwara niahe kunre r%a baje, Who is living in Khairwara, U. P 

■ Bo. 

Ivliaiiro go bhagone pariiw kara, Bo.* Take yoiu’ sword or fly, U. 
Khairwara men athako paraw iie If yon fly, do not stay in Efliairwara, 
karc, Bo. U. 

Jawas mathe bhumi ka raja baje, In Jawas rules the lord"^ of the soil, 
Bo. IJ. 

Jawas mathere dola thakor baje, In Jawas rules Bola Thakur, U. 

Bo. 

Hhairwara mahe jae kare bharore, If you agree, go, prepare a home at 

Bo. Khairwara, IJ. 

Lila ne pira tanbura tana we, Bo, Eaise the coloured tents, U. 

Sona ke rikhuti gharwaro, Bo. Knock in the golden tent pegs, U, • 

Eupa ke lidore khesayo. Bo. Pull the silver ropes, IT. 

Jawas mathe kunre bhumia waje, In Jawas what Lord bf the soil 
Bo. rules, U. ? 

Jawas mathe dola thakor bage, Bo. In Jawas lives Bola Thakur, U. 
Kharak mathe khanro niagro bage, In the village is a hill fort, B. 

'Bo. 

Khaiirore bhagone paraw kanrore, Fly to the fort and stay there, U. 

■ Bo."'' ' 

Jehaii thako bhini ote bage, Bo, In his own lands he is ruler, IJ. 

Jehan thako paraye ne kare, Bo. If you go there, no one can hurt you, 

„ B. . 

Thuri ka marega ganeguere, Bo. A small place is necessary for me, 

Jehan thaki Id jaga bar! Mi, Bo. Prepare a good place in his land, B. 

Khanrore bhagane paraw Id do, Bo. Why do you flee ? halt there, B. 


Bliurian to bangla lege, Bo. 

Bhilrian apragi ne bage, Bo. 
Bhdrian koine gere manrawe, Bo. 

Eware nokari marawe, Bo. 
Bluirian eki kanbale, Bo, 

Biigal baje nokari sale, Bo. 


The English have houses everywhere, '. 

■'",' 11 -' ■" 

The English have left no place, B. 

The ' English to ' tliis ' '.day have.' ^'not;:.: 

taken liis village, B. 

Go .tliere and '.become, bis servant,. :B., 
The English are one caste, B. 

When the bugle sounds, work begins, 
B. 

* The Jaw^s CMc€ was, pensioned with a view of obtaining his aid in recruiting 
amongst the Bhils. 
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Te lige kor nokari ne sale, Do. No other service is like theirs, U. 

Bfalwa natiie kawaj karwaore, Do. In Malwa is also held a parade, D, 

(The MMwa BMl Corps.) 

Hawa pdr din sari gasore, Do. At 10 o’clock go visit them (i, e,, af- 

ter parade) TJ, 

Dola kaka bar bethine gaore, Do. Dncle Dola, do you stay or go ? 
Khalak naren nuririan pharangi, Do. The English are everywhere masters. 


Nawre utarine bhurian awe, Do. 
Hiuigo mare dola juwaj are, Do. 

Daria matlie nawe salavu. Do. 

Nawe mathe gurela ugaro, Do. 

Nawe mathe liatMr ugaro, Do. 

Nave mathe pliojar H ugaro, Do. 
Hava khawa haiiione baje, Do. 

Daria mathe nawe aiyenire. Do. 

Hundaii salere bajene nawe salere, 
Do. 

Nawe utaii ne bhurian a were, Do. 

Hun to mare kharak guwaja ere, Do. 
Dola kako thakor bari baithene 
jaere, Do. 


TJ. 

The English come in ships, TJ. 

I am speaking, but you are not an- 
swering, IT. 

The ships come on the sea, U. 

They put their horses in the ships, U. 

They put their elephants in the ships, 
TJ, 

They put their army in the ships, U. 

They blow their music, do not beat, 
(as with drums), IJ. 

A ship full of arms on the sea is 
coming, IJ. 

Hindu soldiers with music also are 
in the ships, IJ. 

Having landed, the English are oowf 
ing, U, 

I have only a sword, TJ, 

Uncle thakur Dola go see and think, 
U, * 


The same in Devandgari, 

ciaBT% 

% 5E:lw3t wy-ff ^T?;rwr t'lw 

"SSyr % yiETiyi^T f tWT 

xfiXIT cf^^T cX?ByT% tx^I 

3t%T '3'3T^ fxWt SRMXWl 

2 a 
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% ^T^TT 

■V^T il 53 ^ 

33fifT l^I'W ^%T3tt iTWT^ ?I^T 
Jl'i f T^T ^I^T'sf! 

mo 

^ art^r^cjT 

'fT’zft^T %T f m mo 

^Tf%^13TT ?T^T ^T« 

^TT^I^ft '^1%T ^TWI^iliT ■SJT^ tl^T^T® 
5iI%Ti' WljfT ^T^T ^T^T® 

5 ;^%^ '?E!T'5'^ 31T^?rTC3T ^IWT ^To 

^T^'t mm wt^t ft^i m° 
■^TSt^ ’S't %Txrf % JCT^i «T3‘^T 
<fi %T TUf SB^ ti^r mxo 

4t^T ciV^ST ?[?t[T% tiwi ^T® 

%T5iT % mmi m\mo 

^TTT % cratnt ^r® 

53^^^ ^f3n ?fri% f I'^fT ’^T® 

33rf^ TTt^T ^ tfi% JCT^^i^^i tl^T mxo 
'wrq't^t WITT mm mio 

ITiqtllT T5t% $t^t ^t® 

JTTft^T StJTT W^T tr^T ^T® 

TiT^r ^TW?:T^2ri tmi ^t® 

i:wT arw^t ^t® 

3IR^ ^T% KT5TPIT ifs^T ^ %^T ^o 
KT3n^ ^7%^ ^ar} ^^ 1 % t“T^T® 

^liant^ sn%% wtaffl^ aT7% f^iWTo 
aFrm^ f imt® 

^ant Jfiif tT’StT SRI® 

-^T TlTir^ %^T ^T» 
afiT%i% wirr "^t® 
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TTT^T^ Tir^T ^T* 

XTT^f^ 15%^ tiwr® 
w?;Tiit sr^T^ %’?!?«> 

^T?:%T %T 

%T ^T^To 

fir% %T ^i’tr ^t5i $1^1“ 

siwi^r % JtT %% ■qiw fr^io 

W %T HT^ ?T^T tT^l» 

%T 

isciTf T »T% xim ^Tw 

iti W3IT% w fm* 
t^T^T ^ ^3T%T tT^T% % ^T^t ^T^ST® 

3TT§ Hflt ?;j^T ?T^r» 

31^ «TT^ ^T%T^ -qi^ ^l^T» 

»I% %I^l» 

TTfCT <i5^T %W» 

%TiTr % 'g-f wi^T 

fl^To 

Sl^m f •giw tMT» 

3T%r?; fi^To 
?TTO ^T^T %^r® 

«rT%T^ W3n% ti^i® 

w'?! ^ %% ^ir ?T^r° 

^’f t'SI%T ^ q>Tf TTWT® 

^T «Tl^Jn tt^T® 

iTf'SI^r ^ WTJTT 

W3rr% wfT^ qrt ti f i^t® 

^T %;k ^r^T® 
s«TO3ft % mir tt^To 
aj’c}'^ ^Tt:% 3T^ ^T^r® 

tl^^t aTfT% t’f’STT ^T® 
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traio 

f jrw s[T5r ^T«R3ct 

% ^Tir %K t 

JTT^'^T ■SITW tt^T® 

W IT^ETT^ ^T^T° 

^T’STT ^T^T 3IMT^ #ra[® 

tl^T® 

STT^ ftW® 

?IT^ ^TW® 

^«HT iiT'i' sTit ?rar° 

311 1 5 :^^! 33n^r 

Silt TITO 'WT’^f ^Jri^T '^TW® 

^•[¥ 37T'$ ■^TSi^’at =3311^1 trai® 
f ^T ■^T^T tlWT® 

wtS 3nf ^r'^?:3nt^ TT’stt® 

30^ ti^T® 

3[T3r ^cift % f T^T® 

%T 311^ "Br^^ ; 5 ^TBTT TTW® 

tlil ^T%T 31%t3: WT^ f IW® 


Son^ of a riel merelant Atuji Matujl o?i ])ilgr image to the Jain shrine 
of Malcahidth, near Khairwdrd, 

Atuji Matuji man ramtire gann Atuji Matujl is coming with me 
awegi. from Gujarat. 

Alihan jisar kore khuda wo mari Make a good road, he is coming with 
ramtire gari awe. me. 

Mari ramti gari awe kalere kesari To the Lord of Saffron, he is coming 
amari ramtire, &c. with me. 

Atuji Matuji mari ramti gari awe. Atuji Matuji is coming with me. 
Agere salawoke mari ramtigari awe. Go before, he is coming &e. 

Samraji ni wate mari, &c. In the Sambiaji (a temple) road he is. 

Agere salo mari, &c. Go before he is, &c. 

Motere parure mari, &c. At three o'clock at night, &c. 

Banswara marge mari, &e. In the Banswara road, &c. 

Liboji bhimogire mari, &c. ' The heads of Liboj and Bhimoj are 

coming, <fec. 
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Dime siilvawo mari, &o . , 

Hunto va vaslne blietwajm mail, &c. 

Atiiji Matujire marij, <fee. 

Agere saiavo mail, &e. 

PaBSii ka ware mari, &c. 

Ta'^asiiie blietwaga ure mari. 

Ho rupla rukra alore mari. 
Kliairwara ja maro man, <fec, 

SaKre bliisabhis mm, &c. 

Kagdar wara marge mari, &c. 

Panre sura vo mari, &c. 

Ho rupia rukra alore mari, <&c. 

Han ko gari hank ore mari, &c. 

Juoji hungo darsan karva gau 
mari, &c. 

Samragi ji vate re mari, &c, 

Hesriane gore mari, &c. 

Parsan ne ki dan mari, <&c, 

Para we dtaro mm, &c. 

Hawe no tore alo mari, &c. 

Jahan paraw karo mari, &c. 

Parawne ki do mari, &c. 

Yavasine blietire go mari, &c.- 

The same in 


Pay the tax and guide, &c. 

I am going to worship at Eakabnath, 
he is, &c. 

Atuji Matuji is, &c. 

Go before, &e. 

Pay the guide, &c. 

I am going to worship, &e. 

Give a hundred rupees in cash, &e. 

In the Kbairwara road he is, &c. 

In the middle of the way, he, c&c. 

In the ICagdar road, he is, &c. 

Pay the guide, &c. 

Give a hundred rupees, &c. 

Pay the cart hire, &c. 

Look I am going to worship. 

In the Samblaji road, &c. 

Before the Lord of Saffron, &e., (Ra~ 
kabnath). 

Having worshipped, &c. 

Shew the encamping ground, &c. 

Go into the new Serai, &c., (at Khair- 
wara). 

Half there, &c. 

I have halted there, &c. 

YYe have worshipped*^ at Eakabnath, 

Devandgm'i, 


II 

s> N* 

^;5Fifw 3rT^ Jtr^ 

ariTt 

^131^ 3TT^ 

^ 

?TT^ 3TT^ 

* Merchants and seths (hanlicrs) often travel with an immense following to this 
great shrine. 
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WT’Efgrex 37T^3r irrft wif 

?rnct ^iTcft XTTft 
l^ltr 3H[T<t ^*Tcrt 
^ %T W2r^TW>3 TTltt 

?RfT^ ■5:TiaT' XrTft 

JTitt xnft ^rf 

^ iTT^ft ^ffcTt XrfT^'t wxt 
ife^TITT Kfrcft JTT^ ^it 

%T ^Tft^T ^TtK 

wr »TR: 5FIT<t 3X1^1 

wirl wt 

mxi TiT^ ^Hcit irrft ^T« 

tr jti'^ ^it 

%T ^q't'sgi m€t ?;j?<fj xtTft ^it 

f T%T 3n^ ’fT%T^ JTT^ ^Tfcfl JTT^ ^it 

^^Tsft 'S3TT airgr ?tt^ Kjreft jrr. 

3Xt ^ TTiXt JTT^ ^To 

xtlf «T^} ?;?rcft JTT^ ^T. 

^ TiT^ ■?:Trcft iti. 

xr^R ^cn% 3TT. 

sit titit WTti TTT^ scTrt! irr. 

5(1% S7T% Kfftt JTT^ ^t 
trf itt ^ JTT-^ STfrcfl JTT’ft ^it 

WT^iett XT% sTR't sisrtl jrre't ^ 


The ^ong of a Mina woman to lief Zover, 

Halene Abare jaiyan Mansi. Go, 0 man, to Abu. 

Abxire nasarti ra mara pagra dhujan Going up Abii, mj limbs tremble. 


laga. 

Halene Hald nawa jayieii dora kang- In batbingin tbe Nald Lake,^ I forgot 
si bhulaayi jire dostdari. mj hair ribbon and comb, ob 

friend ! 


* The Haki Lake is on Mount Ahti, 
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Doranekangsiydjire bliul ayi dos- 

claran. 

Thare nemari jori Parmeswar pxiri 
dedi are jire dostdaran. 

HaleBe , s4oni para jaien are jire 

dostdaran. 

Maliaiiriy^ne mati ne Korlaatlia Be 
. mansiya. 

Hilen® pardesi jaien halene mansiya. 

Fame ne bis de pare mare ne re 
mansiya. 

Halene pardesi jaien re mansiya 
balene pardesi jaien. 


I baYe forgotten my ribbon and 
comb, my friend. 

Ob friend, God has made ns a perfect 
pair. 

We will go to a far-oif place, oil 
friend. 

Ob man, let us leave my vile Ims-^ 
band. 

Come, go to another land, come, oli 
man. 

Give my bnsband poison, ob man, 
and come away. 

Come to a distant land, come ob 
man. 


Bong of Ketitri Mind to 

Hub! ne jate tbire Seniira batb ko 
miliyane. 

Tima wala Kangaro lare ne lagore 
tanko Tina wala. 

Maba lawira dbediba Mina main 
korbe tine. 

Tima wala kangarare para jaien re 
tanko timawala. 

Hona ran mar dariyan re Senura kadi 
ko pariyane. 

Bbiri toba Kbetiiri Iionarraii laniire 
tanka tima wala. 

Maragione pare re Senura Moiidara 
ru pare, 

Kbeturi Eandire mandaiiyan l^were 
tanka Tima wala. 

Mina ra jagera kangara badai badai 
lino. 

Eajputara ' 'jagra kangara bamkai 
ledare tanka Tima wala. 

Hanaiire Berare Kangara war pare 
ne aye. 

Bbagone bbagore Senu bbai Kaiya* 
ne tere. 


her lover^s Irotlier Benu, 

Ob Send, I was going for tbatcbing 
grass, but did not meet him. 

Tima’s son, Kangaro, the strong son 
of Tima did not go. 

Tbe Mabalanvira Mina, (her bus- 
band,) is a skinner (very low), I 
will not stay with him. 

Ob I Tima’s son, Kangaro, tbe strong 
son of Tima, take me to another 
land with you. 

I did not wear golden armlets in bis 
bouse. Ob! Senura (he was poor). 

Have patience, Kbetnri, tbe strong 
son of Tima will bring you gold 
bracelets. 

Ob! Senu, rob in the road, in the 
road of Mondara. 

Ob ! woman Kheturi, the strong son 
of Tima will bring you armlets. 

Kangaro always lights with other 
Minas. 

This time, Kangdro, Tima’s strong 
son, must fight tbe Eajput. 

The people of Nanau and Bera are 
after Kangaro. 

Why do you flee, brother Send ? 
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JSTanaure bera re war par aye re tan- Tlie men of Mndn and Bera are on 
ka Tima wala. tlie road, strong son of Tima. 

Peliue goii Semira tara bliaire pare The first sliot lias grazed yonr bro- 
-]%L tiler’s foot, oil Senu! 

Bba kii ra gacii nienkangara godi At tlie foot of Bliakri liillj Eangaro 
pai’ewale ne. lias bent liis knee. 

Naiian re bera re Senu bbai Eajpdt Tlie men of Nanan and Bera, brother 
pare liaro. Senu! Slay the Eajputs. 

Tirna Kanuto Senu bhai hath, men Oh, brother Senii, take bow and arrow 
lie ra lene. in hand. 

War ne wale Senubhaxekhine jiiita Bo not leave a man living in the 
choro ne. road, brother Senu. 

Eajputare marene to kangara garhe Ha^^iiig killed the Eajputs, return 
parun mariyo. . home, Eangaro. 

Eajputaro jagro Senu bhai jita na- Oh, Senu brother, having conquered 
ay ere tanka, Tima wala. the Eajputs, come with the strong 

son of Tima. 

Mandariya kana Eeturi itira Eaj- For Eetilri’s bracelets, the strong son 
putara re tanka, Tima wala. of Tima has slain many Eajputs. 

Song of MdnJed Mind, a Sirohi rehel, 

Parbati ne sonara lere, Manka Mina. In the early morning, take the omen, 

Manka Mina. 

Baura hath iie mata bolire, Manka, On the right hand speaks the shama 
Hanotra. bird, Manka Mina, Hanotra (his 

tribe). 

Mata Bhavani belire aiyi re jo. Mother Bliavani"^' is pleased with you, 

Jawali ru dard ro rulao re, Motiy- Oo to Jawali, men, and bring wine, 
ara. 

Pardi wetan la were bark raran laore, Bring, men, a goat from Pardi. 
Motiyara. 

Miita ne bakra marone, Motiyara. Oh men, sacrifice a goat to Mata. 

Tare mata ne bell aiyire, Manka Your mother approves, Manka Mina, 
Mina. 

Halore kaldare ki bhaiyan re lao, From Ealdare, bring a buffalo, men. 
Motiyara. 

Ealdara ran Eajput ganna tankore, The Eajputs, Manka Mina, are very 
Manka Mina. strong. 

Ealdarera Eajpiitane ko bitenere, Bo not, men, fear the Ealdare Eaj- 
Motiyara, puts. 


* The goddess Devi. 
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Kaldarena Bliaiyan re leore, Manka 

Mina. 

Kaldare Baliar aiyere, Manka Mina. 

Bli%ane bkaga kaiyan, Motiyara. 
Bbagane bh^or gliano algore, Mo- 

tiyara. 

Ab tir ne kamto taijar para karo- 
ne re, Motiyara. 

Ab katari kad inuiik men ne leore, 
Motiyara. 

Galiyara piiti glioran kaijanne dini, 
Mnkandji Eajput.. 

Manka Mina, medan men uba liai, 
Mukanji Eajput. 

Ek ne gwaiiyaro paro miia re, Man- 
ka Mina* 

Mukanji ne paro mare nere, Manka 
Mina. 

Hare ne Rajput pare marore, Man- 
ka Mina. 

Dbarti men amar nam raklidiyare, 
Manka Mina, 

Nira thaka jawalpura ne marore, 
Manka Mina. 

Jami men amar nam rakh dijare, 
Manka Mina. 

Tarine mata bbalo jal mo, Manki 
Mina. 

Ek Iiubu gwaliyane baiyan parede- 
dere, Manka Mina. 

Jalore natlione lio blioijmn dere, 
Manka Mina. 

Eaj ne darbar men nam tera raiyare, 
Manka Mina, 

Bliarti men amdr luini rakbiyone, 
Manka Mina. 

^ Jalor. A colebratod fort and town 
or split-ear ascetics. 
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We have brought the Kaklar buffa- 
loes, Manka Mina. 

The Kaldare men have come out, 
Manka Mina. 

Do not run away, men. 

'Do not run, Bliagor mountain is 
very far away, men. 

Prepare yonr hows and stretch them, 
men (towards the foe). 

Take your daggers in your mouths, 
men. 

Mukandji Rajput, why do you go 
after the cowherds and not; after 
(men). 

Manka Mina is standing in the 
plain. 

One cowherd is Mien, Manka Mina, 

Manka Mina, kill Mukanji. 

Kill all the Rajputs, Manka Mina. 

Your name will remain immortal in 
the earth, Manka Mina,, 

If you rob Jawalpura in the midst of 
the road, Manka Mina. 

In the land, ^^our name will be im- 
mortal, Manka Mina. 

Your mother has made you groat, 
Manka Mina. 

Give a hundred buffaloes to each of 
our cowherds, Manka Mina. 

Give a hundred bulTaloes to the Ja*- 
lor^ ascetics, Manka Mina. 

In the royal darbar, your name is 
known, Mdnka Min a. 

In the earth, your name is immortal, 
Manka Mina. 

in Southern Mitywdr, held by the Naths, 
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Tim following Exti-aet from the Political Eeport of the Suporintendent 
of the Hilly Tracts of Maiwar may be of interest in cnnneotion with my 
a\miark.s on tlie religion of tlie Blii'ls. 

“ A reformer, Suiji, a Bhil Gm-ti, has for some years past beeji at work 
among his countrymen on the Maiwar-Gnjarat frontier. He preaches 
worship of one God, peace and goodwill. His followers take an oath to 
abstain from all crimes and offences, spirituous liquor, and fi-om eausino' 
death to any living thing. They hind themselves' to live by the produce of 
the soil, and to bathe before eating. Surji has now a following of upwards 
of one thousand “bhagats”, or believers, and three disciples, Gurus 'or- 
clained by iiimself to preach and convert. ’ 

“ I saw and conversed with him in February last when I was travelling 
in the district. He asked for protection to his followers in Diingarmr 
territory, where the other Bhils, he said, aimo 3 ^ed them by callino” them 
‘‘ Musalman” (with them meaning ‘ infidel’). His influence in securing fol- 
lowers has spread as far as Khairwara and Kotrah. 

“I talked with a number of his converts, and.tliey said that they had 
prospered smco they had been guided by the Guru to do as they had sworn, 
ihey certainly looked m every way superior to their unreclaimed brethren ” 

W itu reference to the above, Mr. Lyall, the Agent for the Governor- 
General, oliserves that “All over India, the appearance of teachers of this 
cast ot mmcl among the non-Aryan tribes may be noticed.” The ‘ Pioneer’ 
o eetmber 29th, also quotes the ‘ Evangelical Eeview’, which describes 
the rapid progress of conversion to Hinduism amongtlie Mhairs, due mainly 
to the presence of high caste Hindus from the' North West Provinces 
amongst them (m the Mhairwara Eegiment) as drill instruators. A similar 
movement was also noted in the Deoil Irregular Force. 

These facts are very interesting in. connection with the remarks made 
m my paper, and show the universal desire of the wilder tribes to rise in 

a great centre of religious revivalism and 
V " theii- head quarters at Bhilwara and Shah- 

pma m Maiwar; the Dadd Panthis at Narana near Sambhar; and 
othei sects, seem to hold views similar to those of Siirji, the Bhil. 


Fopdar Soiigs of the Hcmirpur District in Bimdellchand^ W, F.—Dg 
ViNCEOT A, Smith, B. A., E. C. S. 

In tlie belief tliat any contribution which serves to add to our kiiow« 
ledge of the languages and customs of India, will be welcome to the Socie- 
ty, I now submit a sample of the popular songs of the Hamirpur Eistriet 
in the local dialect. Nowhere can the real popular language be better 
studied than in the songs which are constantly in the mouths of the people, 
and these compositions further illustrate vividly the domestic customs and 
manners of the masses. 

Should the specimen now submitted prove acceptable, I propose to 
continue the series from time to time. I have already collected a large 
number of songs of various kinds, but at present I have not leisure to work 
up my materials. So far as I am aware, none of these songs has ever be- 
fore been reduced to writing. They have now been taken down b^?- my 
pandit, wbo is a native of this district, from the lips of persons who learned 
them by tradition. The pandit was instructed to record accurately, with- 
out alteration or correction of any kind, the sounds which he heard, and I 
believe that my instructions have been carried out. At some future time, 
I hope to analyze the dialectic peculiarities of the songs which I am now 
collecting. In order to render the following set of ditties intelligible, I 
prefix an abstract of the 

Legend of Hardaid, 

Hardaul, a son of the famous Bir Singh Deo Bundela of Oreliha, was 
born at Eatiya.-^' His brother Jhajhar Singh suspected him of undue 
intimacy with his wife, and at a feast poisoned Mm with all his ibliowers. 
After this tragedy, it happened that the daughter of Kunjavati, the sister 
of Jhajhar and Hardaul, was about to be married. Kunjavati aeeordiugiy 
sent an invitation to Jhajhar Singh, requesting him to attend the weddiug. 
He refused and mockingly replied that she had better invite her favourite 
brother Hardaul. Thereupon she went in despair to his tomb and lament- 
ed aloud. Hardaul from below answered her cries, and said that he would 
come to the wedding and make all arrangements. The gl jost kept his pro- 
mise and arranged the nuptials as befitted the honour of his house. Subse- 
quently, he visited at night the bedside of Akbar, and besouglit tlie emperor 
to command cJiahdtras to be erected and honour paid to him in every vil- 
lage throughout the empire, promising that if lie were duly honoured, a 
wedding should never be marred by storm or rain, and that no one who 

^ Bir Singh Beo died ill 1627 A. D, For some aecoimt of liim, .see 
W. P., Vol, I, artiulo Orchlia ; Am translation, I, pp. XXV, .-i88, 
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first presented a share of his meal to Hardaul should ever want for food 
Akbar complied with these requests, and since that time Hardaul’s o-ho^t 
has been worshipped in eveiy vUlage. He is ehiolly honoured at weddings 
and in Baisakh, during which month the women, espociallv those of the 

lower castes, visit his c/midtra and eat there. His c/iaMtra is always built 
outside the village. On the day* but one before the arrival of a weddm<T 
procession, the women of the family worship the gods and Hardaul and 
invite them to the wedding. If any signs of a storm appear, Hardaid is 
propitiated with songs* 

^ I ain told that it is a common saying that cholera has only been known 
since the introduction of Hardaul worship. 

Soj^fes HOJsrouR op Habbaijl. 

’f i 

I. 

\ ^ arirw Jit 

% fjTWTir 

1 

’5115^ ^1 

5 CT^ % I 

^t%«r I ^ I 

11. 

^^JTcr trfrf^T mw mt i 

■^^51 -inisjT »iTt: % I 

^JT 1 

^Tlt; ^ ;^5rT i 
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% l*fT?:T wir^T*i I ^ I 

* This day is known hy the name of teh 
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III. 

^ ^crmt sifi; wrar I 

i 

^T?T I 

TO fsfsr 1 

1 

tiwt % I ^ I 

IV. 

8 ^tr^T 1^ ^TV HI %T xn^cTT^ | 

Weft %T i^T ^T^T WTT I 

t^TT % ^?IT ?;T^ % I 

^5;^-rc: 18 1 

Translation, 

I. ^ 

Hardaiil, the darling of jDatiya,^ your fame is brilliant in the world. 
Whence comes the host® exnltingly, where has the halt been made ? 
Erom Datiya comes the exulting host, at Erichh has the halt been 
made. 

At Erichh why did you halt, dear boy, where fodder and water fail ? 
Turn back and halt at Taktakan, dear bo}^, where your cattle may 
graze on dlib"^ grass. 

Our® darling comes out on a long journey, to offer his sister’s daughter 
boiled rice. 

You are a Bundela chief of chiefs, in the south your sword has been 
busy. 

II. 

At® the time of your birth, your clansmen, jonr father, and mother 
perished. 

0 King ! have sandal wood cut and lire put to your mother’s pyre. 

ITo man’s father and mother live for ever f a brother is as a right arm. 
With tears of unrestrained weeping the garment® was wet through : 
poison® in the pulse, poison in the boiled rice, of poison was the rice-milk 
made. 
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Ib every village, darling, is your chahuira^ in every region your name 
is known. , , 

You are a Bundela chief of chiefs, God grant you victory ! 

.. III. 

Five^° sweetmeats, and nine balls of betel and -pdn^ darling, these form 
the repast of the god, 

Take,^^ take your load on your shoulders, white bullock ,* my sister 
will be thinking of me.’ 

Barling, don’t send storm or shower, don’t send rain. Y’oii are a Biiix* 
deld chief of chiefs, the best support of your brother’s wife, 

IV, ■ ' - 

Darling, you sit by the roadside yourself, and take thought for 
others/^ 

To^® an earthen potsherd, darling, is given the name of man. You 
are a Bundela chief of chiefs, in the south your swoid lias been busy. 

Notes. 

^ These songs are sung hy women, the spcciinons now given were obtained by my 
Pandit h’om pardah-nishui women. 

® Datiya, now a small separate state in Bimdelkliand, was formerly included in 
Orohha ; vUh N. W. P. Gazetteer, suh ’vocc. 

^ The verb imhud conveys the idea of abundance, or exuberaneo, and of joy or 
exultation. The allusion hero is to tho troop of attendants whom Hardaiil’s ghost led 
to the wedding. 

^ A fine kind of grass (Cynodon dactylon). 

^ It is the duty of the brother of the bride's mother {mdmu) to make tliis offering 
to the bride on the first day of the wedding ceremonies. 

® Hardanl’s relatives died when he was born. 

^ Ilardanl performed a great scrvico to his sister by doing the honours of her 
daughter’s wedding. 

® A spotted gaimcnt {eliknri)^ worn by women, 

^ Ahudoa to the mode of Hardaul’s death. 

Batdsd is a special variety of sweetmeat. All tho principal kinds are enu- 
merated in a halwdik song. 

Ten birds make a ffilmm, and 100 I has make a dolL The meaning of the verse is 
that Hardaul should make the usual offering to the gods before starting. 

1 1 Hardaul has now started, and admonishes the refractory bullock which carries 
tho wedding gifts. 

1 2 i, e.f your sister. 

u e.f Man is but dust, and like Hardaul all must die. 
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Abbas SA'RW ATsY, author of the Td- 
ftJi'h-iShersh dhi^ 3 2 
^Ahdul ’Aziz Naqshl>andi, 3 97 
’Abdul Kiifi, brother of A(,‘alat Khan, 195 
’Abdullah, sori of Sa’id KhCm, 196 
’Abdullah Kha.n Bahadur, 198 
’Abdullah, Saj^ud, Barha, 129 
Abdul-Malih ibn-Marwau, 32 
’Abdiu'-Bashid-i-Kais-al-Lail:, from -whom 
the Afghans claim descent, 33, 37 
’Abdui’-Bazzak Mati-zi, also styled Bala 
Ph, author of the Tariilvh-i-Nisbat-i- 
Afag’liinah, 31 

Aborigines, ride Khycng, 39 ; daipuria 
and Lhota Xagas, 216 ; Miuisis, 286 ; 
Angami Xagas, 307 ; Bhils in Mai war, 
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Abii, Mount, 384;^. [279«. 

Abiil Fazl, on the Sen Kings, 2 ; 280, 
Acaf Klian Khankhanan, brother of Xui* 
Jahan, 195 

A^alat Khan, 195, 198, 199, 200 
Achai Sautramani, sacrifice of, 150 
’Adil Shah, Uirf ’Adli, Abul Muzzafar 
hluliaiiunad, Tide l^Iubariz Khan, 295 
Adisur, dynasty of, 4 
Afghan, as distinguished from Pathan, 24 ; 
— period of the Muhammadan history 
of Bengal, 294 

Agastya Muni, 137, 147 ; — sar, 170 
Aginahall (Eajmahall), battle ot^ 296 
Agni-liotra (sacrifice), 143 
Agni kimd (the fire altar), 150 
Agrah, 300 
Ahmadabad, 128 

Ahmad Darwezah, author of the TazMrat- 
ul-Abrar, 31 

Ahnuid Khan, son of Saidu, afterwards 
Sultan Sikandar, 37 


Alimadnagar, founded by Ahmad Nizam 
Shah, 38 

Ahmad Kizam Shah, founder of the Bahii 
djnasty, 38 

Ahmad Shah Bahmani, 38 
d/, or moon, in Tiuhish names, 279 
Aibak, the name, 279 ; Q,utbnddiii Aibak, 
2770'. ^ 

Aijita Vishnu, 166 

Am-i-Akbaii, 281, 286 

Akbarnamah, 193, 285, 303, 306 

Akbar, accession of, 295 

Akbar Quii Khan Sultan Grakk’har, 195 

’Alauddin, the last of the Sayyids, 32 

Alb-Tigin, 25 

’AH, the IMech, 282, 283 

’All Mardan, 194, 280/^,. 

Allah Virdi Khan, 198 
altars, regulations regarding the building 
of, among the Hindus, 228 ff. 

Alti Hills, the, in Cuttack, 19 * 
Amarakaiituk, watershed of tho Eastern 
j)art of the Central Provinces, 286 
Amaravati sculptures, 215 
Amari, ruins at, 191 
Ambao Ma-ta, a Bhil deity, 349 
Amgachi inscription, 2, 187, 191 
Anar Singh, Baja ofNarwar, 195 
Amriil, in BarbakM>ad, Bengal, 287, 292 
Anawartak, parganah of, 20 
Angada, 140 

Angami Kagas, rough notes on the, and 
them language, 307 . 

AngeUm^ one of the twelve provinces of 
Bengal, 181 
Angirasa, 9 
An&uddha, 155 

Anjana (the air), son of Hanumana, 141 
Ansdb-i-AfdgMmh^ 32 
Apastamba’s Shlvasutra, 228 


Apsnms, celestial doings, 140, 151, 163 
A((d Hasan Itiinii, 197 
Aram Sluili, son of Aibak, 279 
Arbor ieok rufognUms^ 332 
arehitocturc, influence of the Greek, on 
Hindii. arebitecturc, 212 
Arctoinyx collaris, 332 
argiiya, water contaming sandal, rice, 
dour, and betel-nut, 
drba, or arliaka, a lueaanro of grain, 9 
Arliud, one of tlie fourteen Goliiyas, 173 
Arkat, mint town of, 300 
arnd^ no more”, in names, 85w, 

Artlia, (wealth), 139i^. 

Ai’imdhati, wife of Vasistha, 156 
Asam Siiis Id Masjid, in Eajmahall, 301 
Amr 'ugi;a}m(Udj ciuoted, 278 
Asitamuni, 145 

Asoka Batka, garden of Eaghunatha, 150 

Astika 1G8 

Asuras, dynasty of, 184 

Asvamedha (horse sacrifice), 132, t33 

'Atapur, ruins of, 190 

Atrai Itiver, 284, 290 

Audh, 276 ; vide Ayodhya 

Aufrecht, on the Unnadi Siitras, 18«. 

Aurangzib, silver coin of, 128, 193 

Aushodinath, kings of the race of, 13 

Ava, 189 

Avantika, called Hjjam, tho foot of Yish- 
nil, 133, 135 

Awartak, parganah of, 20 
Ayodhya Mahatmya, or ^‘Pilgrimage to 
Ayodliyd,” translation of the, 129 
Ayodhya, derivation of, 130 ; vide Audh 
A’zam fShah, king of Bengal, 287 


JDABA'-I-ICHWESHAGr, 195 
Bacala, in vSouth-East Bengal, 181 
Badakhshan, 200 
Badfion, 276 

Badri, one of the nine Gohiyas, 173 
Bagura (Bogra), 183, 282, 287 
Bahadurpur, in Bengal, 300 
Bahadur Shah, King of Bengal and K. 

Bihar, 295, 300 
JSalich'-i-Ajam^ quoted, 297 
Balia uddin Sam, conqueror of Bai Pithora, 
34,^35 

Baliram Sultin, ruler of Ghur, 32 ; genea- 
logical table of, 35 
Bahrampur, 195 ; in Bengal, 292 
BairamKhan, 193 

JBalcIitdbddj a doubtful name for ‘ Gaurb 
285 

Bakht Mall, Baja of Hurp'dr, 195 
Bakhtyar Ivhilji, conqueror of Bihar and 
Bengal, 276 

Balarama, one of tho tutelary divinities of 
Mathura, 148, 214 

Baldah Bm'bakabad, MahaH of, 292 ' 


Balhawan Pa,ss, (ICangrah), 106 
Bal Gostim, Ktija, of Kuch. Biluir, 295 ; son 
of Kara Narayan, 306 
Balka-Tigm, 27 

Ballal Sen, predecessor of Su Sen, of Ben- 
gal, 3 

Bamadevn, 142 
Ban Baja, cily of, 1 
banahiis, peni'tentitii ceremony, 184 
Bauaras, 300 
Bandi Devi, IGO 
Bangaon, in North Bengal, 292 
Baqirganj, in Bengal, 1 
Barah Bhuvas of Bengal, 181 
Barbak Shdh of Bengal, 190, 287, 289 
Barbakabad, 291 
Barbaria, niahall of, 292 
Bardhankot (Varildhaiialalti), ruins of, 282 
Barendra, or Bariiid, 184, a division of 
Korthem Bengal, 183, 287 
Ban Dual), 193 

Barr^iil mountain, in Asam, 309 
Bilrsul in Bengal, not identified, 285 
Basald, king of serpents, 3 
Basdaul, in Bengal, 292 
Basudeva, 155 
Basil Baja, of Kangrah, 19G 
Batani or Bah-Tani, or Tabrin, Shaikh, 33 
Baudhayana, commontaiy on the S'ulva- 
sixiiiTi 220 

Bayazid Shah (II), king of Bengal, 287, 
296 

Beamos, J., tho Alti Hills in Ivatak, 19 ; 
on the Bhapsodios of Gambhii* Bai, tho 
bard of Kiirpur, 192 

Bengal, Contributions to tho History and 
Geography of, 375; vide Westmaeott, 
Wise, O’Domiel. 

Bhabha (priests), 349 
Bhadra-Subhadxn, 131 
Bhagavad Gita (Dr. Lorinser’s), 15 
Bhagwat, parganah of, near Chanar, 281. 
Bhairava, 167 
Bhalua, vide Bulua 

Bhao Sing, of Kurpui’, turns Muham- 
madan, 193, 201 
Bharadvaja, 9, 148 
Bharata, ‘l36, 142, 163 
Bharata Kunda, 1G6 
Bharkimdah, in Western Bengal, 296 
Bhar Mata, a Bhil deity, 349 
Bhaskara, (maker of lights), 159 
Bhath, or Bhatghora, territory of) 2 86 
Bhati, or Simd-arban, 286 
Bhaturiah, in Korthorn Bengal, 287 
Bhavishyat Piirantg 7 
Bhils, of Maiwar, account of, 347 
BMma, 184 

Bhima Devi, daughter of Dev Pal, 191 
Bhoili parganah, near Chanar, 281 
Bholiya Dewat, deity of, 349 
Bhuinliar or Bhaman zammdar tiibo, 184 
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Bliri g'li-lata , 1 4 , 

Bluitan, 282 
193 

Bil>ln'shan, 14-1, 142; 162 liiiiid, 148 
sar, IGS 

conquered by BalcMyarIvliilii, 276 ; 
by Ak]>ar, 296 ; ‘town of 186, 276 
Bijrn' ??en, of Ben,g-al, 3, 13 
Biivli Hari, 137, 165 
Bikranipur, 4, 18S 
Bir Sing Deo, of Orcliha, 388 
EirLii)a, an arm of tlie IMahjtnadf, 20 
Bisa, foimdcr of Kiicli BiMr, 294 
Blocliinami, H., on the .Rajas ofiSriirpi1.r, 
102 ; Coiitribiitioiis to the I.listory and 
Ck'ogTaphy of Bengal, Ko. Ill, 275 
Bogra, or Baguin, district, in Bengal, 184 
Bordhonkiiti 8, 189; Bardhiinkofc 
Boii Billing, in Asam., 307 
Boro Bihi, hill of, 21 
Bonrko, W. 31., inscriiitions from Eaj- 
mahall, 301 

Bnihma-kimd, in Ayodhyd, 156 
Bralinuidatta, story of, 107 
Brahmaputra, 282 
Breshiirvana, 167 
Brhat Hamhitti, 15 
Brigg’s h'irishtah, 28 
Bi‘ihaspath;148 
Biibulus Ami, 331 

Buchanan, Br. Hamilton, 1, 183, 188, 283 
Buddlia, figures on the Alti Hills, 20 
Buddha Gaya inscription, 2 
Buddhism, traces of, in Bindjpur and 
Bagura, 187 
Buhliil Lodi, 37 

Bulua, or Bhaluti, in Eastern Bengal, 181 
Biindelkhand, popular songs from, 389 
Burhfinpiir, in IGiandesh, 36 
Burhan-ul-^fulk Bahri, son of Ahmad 
Kiziim Bhah, 38 

Burnell, A. 0., on the Shlvasutras, 229 
Bust, town of^ 194 

Biiihu, J'., voealmlary of the eluipuria and 
Lhota Tsaga languages, 210; on the 
Angami Xagas and then- language, 307 

CAKLETOlii, (31- M. Eev.) coin of 

Kiinandn, presented hy, 82 
C'adaragi, or Cadaray (Eedur Edi), 182 
Ceriomis lUj/thii, 332 
Ceri'uhis Aureus, 332 

Ceylon Grammarian vSangharakkhita The- 
ra, 01 

Chaitiinya, 287 
Chait Sing, 195 

Chaldd rivc'r, in Kangra, 193, 196 
Chakra, 136, 146, 155 
Chakra Hari, 137 ; origin of, 161 
Chakra-tirtha, holy place of, 156 
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Chakravapi, 162 
Chamhah, 199 

Champakapma (destroyer of all sins), 170 
Chanah river, 210 
Chanargarh, 31, 281 
Chanda Para Chanda, 131 
Chandekan, one of the twelve provinces 
of Bengal, 181 
Chandlai, IMahall of, 292 
Chandi-adip, 305 
Chandragnpta, 89 
Chandra Hari, 136 
Chandra Pal, palace of, 191 
Chandr Man Bundela, 195 
Chandi-a Sekhar Baiierjea (Baku), on the 
Alti Hills, 19 
Chatgaon, 305 

Chatta Bhatta, a caste, 6 [186 

Chaiidhif Zainindars of Bihar and Paikar, 
Chamu, IMahali of, 292 
Chaunsa, battle of, 294 
Chavana Mnni, 167 

Chhapparghattah, battle of, 295 ; viUago 
of, 299 

Chhat Fort, 197 
Chandibdzu, mahall of, 292 
Chichakot, principal emporium in the 
Duars, mentioned by R. Fitcdi, 282 
Chid-atma (formed of wisdom), 159 
Chinaso, mahall of, 292 
Chintamani, 143 
Chiresvara Mahadeva, 154 
Chirodfika, sacred place of, 154 
Chirsdgar, x^ond of, 154 
Chitra Gupta, 146, 147 
Chitra-kiitha of Kuhera, 150 
Chntiya Nagpur, 285«. 

Ghntld Bevi 160 
Cliutid Kund, 160 

Coins, of Kiiiianda, 82; gold of Ghiyas-' 
iiddin Balhan, 126 ; of Unth-uddin Mu- 
barak Shah, 126 ; of fcllxiyas-uddm 
Tughluq Shah, 126 ; of ’Mahmud Bhfih 
bin Muhammad Shah bin Firuz Shah, 
127; of Mahmud Shah bin Ibrahim. 
Shfih of Jaunxjur, 127; of Shah Jaluin, 
127 ; of Aurangzfb, 128 ; of Ihifi’-ud- 
darajat, 128; of Eafi-iiddaiilah, 128; 
of Muhammad Ihrahini, 129; of Mah- 
mud Shah (JI), of Bengali, 288 ; of Kara 
Karhyan of Ktieh Bihar, 306 
Coins, of the Salatio i Hind, a woik on, 278 
Colebi'ook, (MSS. Essays), 8, 10 
Copper Plate found at Torpondighi, 1 
Cunningham, (General A.), on Greek 
Sculpture at Mathura, 2l2n.’, inscrip- 
tion from the Kotwali gate in Gaim, 
289 ; from the Jami’ Mosque at^ Eaj- 
mahall 301;»^. ; of Sulaiman Shah at 
Sun^’gao^, 303 
Chxttack, Alti HiHs in, 19 


DaCA (Dlii'ikA in E. Bengal), 181 

daivak, (anion of the organs and their 
duties), 1415 

PahsHnagni, (kind of lire), 160 
Palton, Col., on the Karens, 308 
Pamant, (G-. II. Mr.), Notes on Manipmi 
Grammar, 173 

'Damtal, south of Pathankot, 198 
Pamodara, derivation of, 19 
Pamdainali, in Piii(ijx->'i'ti'j 284 
Pandak, 173 
Para SMkoh, 200 
Parjihrig, or Dorzlieling, 283 
Pasaratim klaharaja., 134, 154 
Pasaxatha Kund, 15*2 
Paiidpur, mahail of, 292 
Baud Shah, second son of Sulaiman, 296, 
300, dOo 

Patiya, in Bundelkhand, 390 
Pauiat KhOn Qiyamkhani, 195 
P’Avity, descrix>tion of Bengal, 181 
Pohkot, or Peokot, in PinajpOr, 1, 277, 
284, 285 

Peva Bin (debts of the gods), 157 
Pev PiU, 191 

Phakii, 4, 293 ; 'Vkk Daca. 

Dhammasiri, author of Ivhuddasikkh^, 91 
Phamerior Tammery, the old name of 
Ndrpur, 193 
DhanyCiksha, 154 
Phansiri viilley, 329 
Pharma (religion), 139 
Pharma Han, 137 
Pharma Kahar, 144 
Pharmin, mahcull of, 292 
Pharmapala, 142 
Pharma Pal, 188, 191 
Dhata-Yidhilta, 131 
Phelana, village of^ 349 
Phorol, in Pinajpiir, 191 
Plingdesvar, 167 
Dihli, 128, 145 
Dllqialas, 171 

PinaipOr, 1, 184, 188, 284, 287 
Pindlnr, name of a limiter, 165 
Piphd-panf, a momitaui stream, 330 
Dor Mata, a Bhii deity, 349 
Dow’s translation of the Firishtah, 24 
Pughdesvara, ICS 
Puxhliar, pond of, 152 
DiiiidliaTakra, 140 
Purga Kmida, 164 

Pnxgesvara, another name for Mahadeva, 

Pnshta Phivar, a sailor, 144 
PvarM, 133, 173 

EdILPIJE parganah, copper plate foimd 
Ek^amija, goddess of, 16 


.Elliot, (Sir HO, 25, 28,1 , . 

Mkphas Indiem, 331 
Elphinstomfs H istory of India, 28, 36 
Erichh, in Bimdnlkhand, 391 

PaIZABAT), 130 

Eakhr-uddni Mulnirak Shah, of BciigaL 
29; ■" ^ 

Eaxid-uddfu Ahmad, author of Ansah-i- 
Afaghinali, 32 

Eandiiddiu Alml Muzaflar Slier Shah, 
294, *296 

Eathabad, mint town oi^ 296 
MUs Chaus, 332 
— Marmorutit, 33*2 
Tigris, 332 

Eergusson, (Mr.), on Hionen Thsang, 188 
Eirishtah, history by, *24, ‘26, 30 
Eitch, (Ealx)h), on Cliiekakot, 282 
Eiyan*, (Major) on the Ivhyeng people of 
the Sancioway District, Arakaii, 39; 
Pali Studies, No. I., 91 


ABA, 136, 146, 153 
Ganj Jagdal, lunhall of 292 
Onliophms IhrsjUidii, 

OuUus BmiJciva, 332 

Gambhtr Biii, tho bard of Nurjun’, the 
rhapsodies of, 192 

Gamldur Singh, Thtikur, a Bathor chief, 
347 

Gandald, 167 

Ganga-tiial, 198 

Ganges, 131, 167, 286 

Gangarampin*, in Binajpfir, ruins of, 284 

Ganguti, river of, 20 

Ganesa-lcund, 152 

Ganesh of iiinajxiur, rkh Bfija Kiins, 286 

Garhapatya, kind of lire, 150 

Garin, in Bengal, 2SG 

Garmsir, the town of 37 

Garos, tribe of 307 

Garuda Mantra, a charm, 138 

Garuda, 135, 136 

Gauhattf 8 

Gaur, 5, 285 

Gaureshwar, 8 

Gautama, 148 

Gautama Bislii, 167 

Gavaksha., 140 

Gmmus fro7itah\% 332 

Gaya, 167, 132 

Gayd-kCip, 166 

Gaya Sraddha, 150, 166 

Gayitri, 163 

Ghaghrd, river of 130, 131, 173 
Ghalzf tribe of said to Ijo descended from 
Ghal-zoe, son of Math, 34, 37 
Ghal-zoe, illegitimate son of MatCi and 
Shah Hassain, 34 
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0-lirirgliara, river of, 131 
(xliatfinipur, parganali of, 209 
Oliiyusuddux Aluil JMuzaliar J alal Sliali, 
of Bengal, 290, 302 

GMyas-ndtIiii Balkan, gold coin ol^ 12() 
Ghivas-nddm Tiigliiiux Sliah, gold coin 
of, 126 

Ghoragliat, 8, 282??.. 

Oliorian Dynasty, 28 
Gliosharka, tlie origin of, lo8 
G-ritaelii Apsarii, IGS 
Gliiiiistan, 32 

g’liiisul-klianah (levee), 297 
Goliindpur, maliall of, 292 
Gobindganj, 8, 188, 282 
Goliiyas (concealed places), 173 
Gokula Nagava, 170 
Goknl Das Sisandiali, 195, 199 
Goldstiicker, (Dr.), on tlio meaning of the 
root ‘‘kra,” 85 
Gomati, 167 
Gopii'tar, 160, 163 
Govinda, derivation of, 18 
Govindganj, 8, 188, 282 ^ 
grammar, notes on Manipnri, 173 ; vidu 
vocabxxlaiies 

Greek Sculpture, supposed, at iilathura, 
212 '" 

Gulias, maliall of, 292 
Guliir Miini, 171 
Gdnabai, 349 

Gundaniardan Hill in Borasamldiar, 286;?. 

Gixptaliari, 136, 160, 162 

Gxiptar, 132 

Gxxptar-giuit, 147 

Gurid, a species of wild goat, 315 

Giirnrliat, maliaH of, 292 

Hafiz Rahmat Khiin, SI 
Haji Khan Batni, 294 
liajipiir, vido Japnn', 302 
Hamirpur District, poprxlar songs of, 389 
Hanoa, vide Bhagwat, 281 
Hansu, murderer ofBayazid, 296 
Hamiiiian, 140, 141, 349 
Hanumat Kuncl, 141, 148, 168 
Harah, Mount, 196 [390 

Hardaui Bixndeia, songs in honor of, 388, 
Hari Das Datt, zatnfndar of Mojiipur, 2 
Haridvar, 133, 173 
Hari Sing Rathor, 195 
Hasanpdr, 129 
Haveli Sikh Shahr, 292 
Hazrat i A’i5, title of Miyan Sulaiman of 
Bengal, 296, 303 
Himnut TAtha, 167 
liimvan, 173 

Hiou, another name for the Ivhyeng 
people, 46 

Hioxien Thsang, Chinese pilgrim, 7, 18B 
Hiran Naksh, 173 


Humayfm, 24, 285, 294 
Husain Qnli Khan Jahiin, 296 
Husamuddin ’Iwaz, of Bengal, 280;?., 284, 
285 

Mijlohates HoolooTc, 332 
M’^strix kumra^ 332 

TbH Batuta, travels of, 30 
Ibrahim ’Adii Shah, 30 
Ibrahim, son of BihiMatu, 37 
Iksv.'iku, supposed author of Ayodhya 
Mahatmya, 130, 135, 148 
Ilaliahad, 128, 132, 295, 300 
Iltifat Khan ^hfawi, 195 
Indra, 140, 142 
Indrab, 200 
Ingad, 159 

Inscuiptions, from the Mosque of Taklit 
i Sidaiman, 21 ; from a well at Uday- 
giid, 22 ; two from the tomb of the lllu- 
haiumad Pir Main Santosh, 290 ; from 
the neighbourhood of Dhaka, 293 ; of 
3 alal Shall from a mosque near Sherpur 
Miu’chah, 298 ; from the Janii’ JLosque 
at BajmahaU, 301 ; from the Kotwali 
gate in Gain*, 289 ; of Sulaimaii Shah of 
Sunargaon, 303 ; of Sulaiman Shah at 
Bihar, 303 
Imms Ithesus^ 332 
Iraki ’Arab, 36 
’Isa lOian of Kliizrpfrr, 181 
Is-hak, son of Alh-Tigin, 27 
Islam Khan, 195 
Islam Shah, of Dihli, 297 
Islanipur, 198 
Isma’fl, son of Batani, 33 
Isma’il, son of Siam, 37 
Itawah, 128, 300 


J A'BALMHKI, 148 

Jahbarkhad, a tributary of the Cliakki 
river, 193 

Jagannatha, 133, 135, 166 
Jagamath, 181 

Jagat Singh, 193, 198, 195, 200 
Jahangir, 194 

tTahangii* Qulf Beg, of Bengal, 294 
Jaintia, raja of, 311 

Jaj, or Chaj, of Mawar^-Nahr, account 
of, 37 

Jajnagar, identification of, 285, 286 
Jajpur (?), mint town of, 302 
Jalalah Tai’fki, the Afglutn rebel, 194 
Jalaluddia Halmidd, 195, 197 
Jaialuddm Abul Muzaffar Islam Shah, 
297 

Jalaluddm Mxihammad Husain, eldest son 
of Sultan Bahrain, 32 
Jdlor, fort of, 387 
Jama4hura, 147 
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^laiTiahiddin Hasan, youngest son of 
Halmtm, 32 

tlYiniliu, 173; — Tu’tha, 170 

Jttiubuvana, 141 

Jamfiit Klauii Galiarwitr, 281 

Jamiiriu, 195, 200 
Janmiut, 291) 

Janaka, 141, 142 

Janaki-Tlrtlia, name of a gMt, 139 
Jaiiftki, daughter of Yidohii, 143 
Janald, Kainacliandi'jds Avifo, 14 1-;;. 
Janmalhdmi, or Jtinmasthan, birthplace 
of Ihiiiiaehandra, 143 
dannatal^ad or Gaur, district of, 285 
Jan-sipar IHian, 195 
Jdnilmvana, 142 
Jdndhus, tribe of the, 210 
«rarrici, (It. P. P,), on Bengal in 1599 
181«. 

Janjdliiahs, a tribe, in tlie Mt Bange, 26 

iTaunpdr, 295, 300 

Javdlii, 142 

Java Bijaya, 131 

Jeit Bijay, 142 

Jhajdr Sing Bunddd, 889 

Jhdsiiidh, xnahall of, 292 

dhosi, 295, 300 

Jndna-kdp, another name for SitakOp, 148 
Jogfghopd, a place of worship, 189, 190, 
191 

Jogi Tild, a hill, 210 

Journal, Itoyal Asiatic Society, on a coin 
of Kunanda, 82 
Jiitd-kunda, 166 
Jyaishtha, 184 


JVaBEAI Sundar, 194, 207 
Kdhul, 36, 194, 195 
Kaehchapa, 155 
Kachdris, tribe of, 307 
Kaiondwen, (HamtondiorNingthi), Riyer, 
a trihiitaiy of the Iiwadi, 307 
Baikoyi, house of, 148, 154;— kimcl, 152 
Kaitabha, name of a devil, 155 
Kajin, son of Batani, 33 
Kal, 178 

Bald Pahar, inde Bajii, 296, 303 
Kali, 173 

Kalibdi Badribdi, 349 
Kalincbi, 7 

Kalinjar, fort of, 173, 276 
Kaligai, luahall of, 292 
Kaligai Gutliid, niahall of, 292 
Kali Yuga, 188, 146 
Kdlkd, 166 
Kalpasdtras, 228 
Kalpa-vriksha, fast of, 141??., 143 
Kalpi, 295, 300 

Kama-kxmil, 159 


Kamdl-nddiu IHahmud, 32 
Kdmrup, 8, 183, 282, 284 
Kamudati, sister of Solum, a serpent who 
lived in the Sarayis, 137 
Kanauj, 297 

kangan, an oiTiainent, 137 
Kaiigor, ill Bengal, 28^1 
Kdngvaii, 103, 194 
Kdniala-hdpji, village of, 349 
KdmiH’-i-JsktiUj (quoted) 348 
Karah IHdtd, a- Bhil deity, 349 
Kartiiikarya, (pevsonilieatLoii of cause and 
effeet), 159 

karandavas, a kind of duck, 156 
Kararani, dynasty of Biuigal, end of, 305 
Karataya Bivev, iS3, 188, 191, 282 
Karhatan, (?) towai in Tibbat, 282?n 283 
Kardahd, rnahall of, 292 
Karidnwdla, 210 

Kariniddd, son of Jalalah Tdriki, 194 
Kashmir, 194 

Kdsi, 183, 136, 162, 166, 173 
Kasim Sulainuim, 32 
Kdsshyap, 142 
Kasvapa, 148 
Katak, 191, 200 
Kdtald Devi, 171 
Katdsin, or Kalasin, 285 
. Kaiu’avas, 184 
Kanshalyfg 152, 154 
Kanstuldia Mani, 142, 153 
Ivuuto Muni, 148 
Keddr Hdi, of Sripur, 182 
Kclna, river of, 20 

kcnnic, a description of tabu among' the 
Angdmis, 316 
Kesari, 141 

Kesava Deva, tem})lG ol^ 2X4 
Keshah Sen, son of Lakshman Biai, 1 
Keshava, derivation of, 18 
Keshtra Bardhan, 142 
Khaihar, near Pashawar, 27 
Khairwdrd, district of) 347, 349 
Khalaj, or lOiilji, ride Khalj 
Khdlid, son of ^Abdullah, 36 
Khalil Beg, 195 

Khalj, tribe of, stated to ho a tribe of 
Turks, 35, 37, 275n. 

Khdn Jahdn Ludi, a contemporary of 
Eirislitiih, 27, 32 

Khdn Kaju, ceiehrated Yusiif-zi chief, 

31 

Khdn Jahjin Aighdn, 296 

Khardl, in Bengal, 292 

KharjuiukuTula, also called IChajolid, 15 1 

Khasias, tribe of, 307 

Kliizr Sultan Gakkhar, 195 

KMzr Khdn, of Beugal, 294, 205, 297 

j^okhars, a tribe in the Sait lOnigo, 26 

Khudddsikkha, ** minor duties”, 91 

i^rnnis, Arakanese tribe of the, 46 

Khuld^at-ul-Ansdb, 3X 
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Kliurasan., 32 
Klmsrau iifg, 195 
XliList. 200 ' 

KliLislilui] "Klian, of the Kliatak tribe, an 
A%ban diief and poet, 38 
Klnvajali ’A])dxn'ra]iman, son of ’Abdul 
’jSj/a'& Xaqshbandi, 197 
Ivbyetlal, in E. Bengal, carvings at, 189 
Kibtiab (Copts), supposed to bo the Af- 
ghans, 3G 

Kid and Kidai* Kaj, a Hindu King, 26 
Kikslinba, 111 

Kimiriya, offshoot of the Brahmani, 20 
Koch, 283 

Koch Bihar, 188 ; vide Kdch Bihar 
Koch Hajo,'283 
Kochinagar, 292 

Kohima, an Angami village, 309 
Koh-i-Sangm, (P) the stony Mountain, 
286 

Kokh, 173 
Konduna Muni, 140 
Konde, a Khyeng festival, 45 
Kou])iiis, a tribe of Nagas, 174 
Kookies, a tribe of N'agas, 174 
Kopili, river in Asilm, 307 
Krishna, 215 
Kxipararn, 195 
Krodh, (anger) 145 
Kshtitriya, victory, 171 
Ksliira-kxinda, 168 
Kubern, 140 
Kubya, 173 

KCicii lUbar, rise of the kingdom of, under 
Bisa, 294 ; vide Koch 
Knkargama, a village in the Sa’dabad 
parganah, hlaiimni, 214 
Kukis, tribe ol^ 307 
Kunanda, coin ot!, 89 
Kuril] angala, 173 

Kurukshetra, a place north of Bililx, 144, 
173 

Kurimaka, 169 

Kasha, son of Itamachandra, 137 
Kusiuivati, 137 
Kusumayudha-kund, 160 
Kutlmddin Mubarak Shah, silver coin 
‘ of; 126 

LaCHMI Harayan, of Kuch Bihar, 306 
Laghu Bharata, 1S3 
Laiior, city of, 30, 193 
Lakhimxidr district, 307 
LaMinauti, 276, 277'V^., 282, 285 
Eakshmana, 142 

Xiakshman vSen, of Bengal, 1, 275 
Xakshmana-kunda, 131, 136, 157, 158 
Xakshmi Narayaiia, 158 
Xampaka, an oil-maker, 144 
Xaskarpur, mahall of, 292 
Lflavati, 228 


Lohita, 173 

Loka Pitamaha, 135 

Lokesvar, (master of the world), loi 

Lomasa Bishi, 143 

Lddiah djmasty, 37 

Mdi, 36 

Limgkhes, tribe of the, 46 
Luntak, a Kat, 144 
Lutfiillah, son of Sa’id, 196 
Lutr a vulgaris^ 332 


MaCHHI' Bhawan, 196 
M(d dmi^-i-Ahhhdr i Ahmadi^ 286 
Madant Bhavan Kund, in Ayodhya, 140 
Madliu Singh, 193 
Madliava, derivation of, 18 
Madhiixiini, ruins of, 214 
Madhiipiira, Korthern Bhagalpur, 287?^. 
Mahabhar, pond of, 152 
Mahadeva, 130, 133 
Mahiikal, 162, 173 

Maha-Padma., name of the nine Kidhi or 
treasures, 154 
Mahamliai Bass, 282 
Mahanadi, 285 
Mahananda, 7, 183 
Maharaja Man Siiih, 130 
Maluiraja Haris Chandra, 154 
Maharaja Basaratha, 134, 154 
Mahdrta, the Chcro chief of Palamaii, 
294 

Mahasthan Garh, near Bagui’a, 183, 288 
Maliatman, 142 
Maliavira (Hanmnan), 141 
Mahiganj in llangpui*, 190, 290 
Mahiuagar, 190 
Main Pal, 190, 191 
Mahi Pal Bighi, tank of, 190 
Malhpur, 190 

Mahi Santosh, name of MuharrjLinadan 
shiino, 190, 191 

Mahniudabad, mint town of, 289 
Mahmiid of Ghazni, 29, 33, 37 
Mahniudpiu', 292 

Maiimud Shah, of Jamipm', gold coin 
127 


Mahmud Shah I., of Bengal, 287, 288 
Mahmudshahi, 287 

Mahmud Shah, (III.) flight of; to liuma- 
yun, 294 

Mahmud Shah Gujarati, death of; 38 
Mahoba, 276, 277 
Maiti’ayaniya S’ulvasutra, 229 
Maiwar Bhils, account of, 347 
Makhyala, situation of, 210 
Mahhzmi Afghdni^ of Ki’mat-uIIah, 32 
Makkah, 33 
MalancMpdr, 292 
Maldah, 7 

Malik TugMuk, father of the Ghiyas- 
uddih Xughluk Shah, SO 
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Malik, title of the early rnlors of Glmr, 
33 

Mahio, 173 

Manasarovara, lake of^ 134 
Manava S'lilvasutra, 229 
Mandaray, admiral of tlie MugM fleet, 
182 

Mandliuta, 201 
Manikarnika, 163 
Manipuri grammar, 173 
I^laniparl'jat, 151, 152 
iSIaidvarm, 173 
Man Singh, 305 
3Man SamMi, 292 
Mmm peniakiwtyla^ 332 
!Mantresvara Maliadeva, 160 
Mantresvara-Kund, IGO 
Manns, also called Pumiibas, 167 
Maa 9 ir “nl-U mara, 193 
Marg, 173 
Marknndeya, 142 
Marakantdr, 144 

Marshman, J. G. (History of India), criti- 
cised, 36 

Martin’s Eastern India, 290 
Masdlih wa MamdUJe^ 'work entitled, 37 
Masidha, in Binajpiu', 284, 285, 292 
Masnad i ’AH ’Esa Khan, chief of the 
twelve Bhnyas, 181, 305 
Mast ’All G-hori, 34 
Mas’ud, 28 

Matii, danghtor of Batani, 33, 35 
Matlmra, 135, 173, 287 ; supposed Greek 
Scnlptnre at, 212 
Mathm*a, the neck, 133 
Matla’ nl-An’war, a work, 36 
Matsya Desha, the land of the fish, 184 
Mandarhill, 155 

Mandiikya, one of the abodes of the 
Mnnis, 167 
Manoxama, 171 

Mankot in the Siwaliks, 193, 301 
Man, fort of, destroyed TbyShahjahan, 193, 
198,199 

Maya-Devf, 189, 215 
Mayind, 141 

Medhankara of Udnmbaragm, another 
name of Moggallana, 91 
Medinipni', 181 
Megna, river, 182 
Mem mountain, 140 
Mirza Hasan 9afawi, 198 
Miyan Snlaiman Kararam, 205, 300 
Mikirs, tribe of, 307 
Minhaj-i-Siraj, 29, 281, 282 
Mir-at-xil Afaghinah, 32 
MfrBimni'g, 195 

Moggall^na, the Pali grammarian, 91 

Mohana, 151 

moksha, (salvation), 139 

Monoliths, erection of, by the Angamis, 


Muasis, tribe of the, 280 
Mubarak Shah, 32 
Mubariz IQiaii ’Adli, 295, 297 
Mughulmdri or Tiikaroi, 296 
Muhammad Anun, 195 
Muhammad Bahadur, Bahadur, 300 
Muhammad Baklityav, contiiieror of Ben- 
gal, 279 ; assasination ol!i 276, 277, 284 
Muhammad Ibrahim, silver coin of, 128 
Muliammad Kasim, 32 
Miihammad Khan Bur, 298 
Muhammad l\Iahiniul, 279 
Muliammad Mumin, 195 
Muhammad Sheran, suecessor of Baklityar 
KMlji, 284, 290 
Mu3iammad-i-8dri, 31, 33 
Mii’izz-uddin J ahaiidar Shah, 129 
Mu’izz-iiddniBtahmdd, son of lamal-uddm- 
Hasan, 32; 33 

Mu’izziiddm Muhammad, 32, 276«. 
Mu’izzi Sultans of Bengal, 275 
mukti (salvation), 130 
Muktirvar, salvation, 136 
Mulcunda, 155 
Multan, 128 
Mimitaz mahall, 195 
Munger plate, 191, 295 
Mun’im Khan Khankhanan, 296 
Munshi Syam Prasad, 275 
Mm'ad Baldish, gold coin of, 127, 195„, 
198 

Mui'id Khan, ^nde Bliao Singh, 193 
Mm'sliid dull, Faujdar of Kaiigrah, 200 
M^is decumanus, 332 
Mtis Maft'USj 332 
MushM Beg, 195 

’All, 195 

Hadiya 4, 276, 277 

Hag, a, derivation of the word, 309 

Hahir Solangi, 195 

Hagesvar, 137 

Hajahat Kliaii, 196, 200 

Hajib-uddaulah, 26 

Hala, 140, 142 

Haiti group of Hills, 20 

Handigrama, 166 

Hando, festivals of the Khyeng, 45 
Haogaon district, 307 
Harada, 134 

Hara Harayan, Baja of Kuch Bihar, 205, 
306 

Harankoior Harkoti, not idontifiod, 285 

Harayana-graina, 1 64 

Haiiyana Chaturbhuja, 189, 100 

Harbad4, 167 

Harhar, 157 

Harud, 142 

Handana, garden of Indra, 150 
Handi-grama, 173 
Havaxatna, (nine jewels), 140 
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N-aya 191 

Kayjtnap;:!!*, 101 

jS'azar Baluldar K'liwosliagi, of Ipisilr, 
lOd 

Nek-Mardan, fair at, 282;?. 

Ntikiisiyar, son of Itrincii AM)ar> 129 
HeK 119, 142, loo 
jS'emoyrJtfei'Ins t/oral^ 332 
Nopal, 180, 284 

Niaiay Sluili, sliruio of 100, 191 
Nklzlikliru, mountain (Asian), 309 
Nidzinna, inoimtain of, 309 
Nimkliarim, 173 
Nimkhar, 162, 107 
Ninnali-kupd, 160 
Nivritti, in Nortlierii Bengal, 287 
Nii^rat Sliah, of Bengal, 302 
Nni, krotlier of Stir, 3G 
Niilnini, tribe of, 36 
Niir Jalian,195 
NuragTiima, 164 
Ndrpiu’, tora of, 193, 198 


U DONNELL, (0. J.), Note on ]\Talui- 
stban, iKJnr Bagura, (Bogra), Eastern 
Bengal, 183 

Oriental Clnarterly Magaziiu', on Bundra 
Desa, 7, 188 
Onkur, lt>3 

Ori'sa, 181 ; contxnerod by Suluinian, 296 

PaBMA, 136, MC, 16,5 

Badma Buranas, 130 
Mdhhahmumdt, 102, 194 
Pahiivpnr, 188, 191 
Baikar, 186 
Bala Kajas, 184 

IkUi-klu'id, the village of 214, 21d 
Bali studies, No. 1, by Major Fryer, 
91 

Baltapnr, 292 
Balwal, 129 
Baiia Sluir, 170 

Bandit, monthlv journal of Benaras Col- 
lege,' 229 
Panjsbir, 200 
Buiikabari, 283 

Bii])a-mocban (sin ^vipor), origin of) 157 
Puraldjrainna, 133, 159 
Barasiiriana, king, 183 
Fitnhw, 332 

Barvati, 130, 132, 133, 189 
'i^isluLvur, 200 

I’atiila, tlie lower regions, 158 
Patau, signifies the. kec.*! of a vessel, S3 
Batban, 195, 199 

Batban, or Baitbun, or Batbankot, 193 
Patitab, fort of, 281 

Batnab, fort of, built by Slier Sbab, 302 
Pancbala, country of tbe, 157 


Paiindra-Yarddhana, 8, 188 
Bauiulra, mentioned by Menu, as a degrad- 
ed ince, 7 

^avo assammi$y 332 
BayosMni, 167 
Bedma, Angami ebief, 314 
Bbulbai Mata, a Bbil deity, 349 
Bindarnk-vira, 141 
Bind Dadan Eban, 210 
Bijilabin Mata, a BbO. deity, 349 
Birbbas, 173 

Birmantliar, name of a Yakslia, 154 
Bi'sacbamocban, 166 
Bitri Bin, debts of forefathers, 157 
Pitris, a man’s deceased ancestors, 156 
Plaung-bio, a Kbyeng festival in bonor of 
dnxnter Pluvius, 45 
Boljqilectron tibetanum, 332 
Poiibari, 165 

Botnitala, in Dinajpur, 187 
Pradyumna, 17, 155 
Franld, son of Siani, 37 
Prannatli Pandit, itrislma-cultus in tbe 
Brhat Saniliita, 15 
Prayaig, 135, 166, 167 
Prilyascbitta, (penance), 139 
Bresbytis Scbistaceus, 332 
Briyaatiua, lover of tbe soul, 159 
Britbi Oband, zammdar of Cbambab, 199 
Ib’omadulv, forest of, 167 
Pteromys petaurista, 332 
Pularbar, 292 
Punus, 14d 
Punya Hari, 137 
Piu’cbas, His Pilgrimage, 182;?. 

Pdii, 296 

Pdris, tbe seven (sacred) places, 133 
Pusbkara, 167, 173 
Pustaul, 292 

QaLAT, 200 

Qamariiddin Timur Kban, of Bengal, 
286 

Qandabar, 194, 200 
Qazi Fazilat, 295, 297 
Qazibatti, 292 
Qazi Ibrabim Eban, 301 
Qazi Nizama, 195 
Qulij Khan, 196, 199 
QutbuddfnAibakjOf tbe Paralyzed Hand, 
275, 276, 277 
Ciiitbi Eban Lobaixf, 296 

EAGHUNAJSrDANA, 184 
Eaghunatlia, 137, 140, 141_ 

Baibba, name of a Muni, 152 
Eai Easidas, 195 
Eainuka, 173 
Bai Pitbora, 32 
Baipur, 195 
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Eai {king’ll Jhala, 195 

Baja .Aiur Biiigh oi‘ Nanvnr, 105 

Eti'ja oi‘ lihaturiah, vide Baja Kiiiis, 287 

Ea'ja, Biiklit Mall, 193 

Eaj:! lU'isu, 103^ 

Riija 194 

Enja liarisehandra, 164 
Raja Jagat Singh, 192, 194 
Raja Jaishigh, 195, 109 
Raja Ivans Narayuna, of Tahirpdr in Raj- 
shahi, 286, 287 

Raja Man Singh, of GwahYir, 200 
Raja ]\Iandliata, grandson of Jagat Singh, 
201 

Raja Raghn, 148 
Raja Rai Singh, 195 
Rajas of Ivauirup, 282 
Riijasiiyia, sacrihee of, 143 
Rajas of Kiirpnr, 193 

Rajendralala Jilitra, on a coin of Kimanda 
from Karnd, 82; on the inflnence exer- 
cised hy the Greeks on Indian Ai’t, 213 
Rajshuhi, etymology of, 287 
Raja, or Ivahi Pahar, 303 
Rali’-uddarnjat, silver coin of, 128 
Rafi’-uddaulah, gold coin ol^ 128 
Rsijmahall, 7, 181, 286, 301 
Rajrup, 103, 198 
Ihlma, 132, 135, 142 
Ramaganga, 135 
Rama-knnd, 167 
Ramanika Mnni, 168 
Rama Navaini, 143 
Rama Rekha, 171 
Rama Sahha, 140 

Ramasamma, writer of, treatises on Rhe- 
toric, 93 

RamNiirayan, Translation of the Ayodhya,- 
Mahatniya, 130 
Rangpur, iss 

Rao I)ari Bingh Bhadaiiriah, 195 
Rao Ann* Bingh, 195, 198 
Rati-kund, destroyer of all sins, 159 
Ratna Siiihasan, 141 
Ra tn a- J\Iandapa, 141 
Ravana., 142 

Ravcify, translation of the Tabaqat i 
JSia^m, 276; Poetry of the Afghans, 
38; on, who were the “Patah’ or 
“ Pathan” Sultans of Dihli, 24 
Ravi, 194 

Rennell’s Atlas, 283 
Revati, wfc of Balarama, 214 
MMnoceros Indicns.^ 331 
Mhisomys badius, 332 
Rma-mochan, origin of the, 157 
Msdhk i AhJibdr i IDiadhah.^ 34 
Rishava, 142 

RisH Rm, debts of Munis, 157 
Rishyasringa RisM, married Santaji, 165 
HiydzmsaUthi^ 302 
Roh, original seat of the Afghans, 30 . 


Rohtas fort, 296 
Rudra, god of ttn’ror, 3 1‘9 
Bukmini-kund, 153 
Bupar, 190 
Mum Arhtofelk., 

Rustam ivhuu, 196, 198 

SaBUK Tigm, 27 

Sadozis, tribe of, 34 
Sa’dullah, son of Sa^xd Kliaii, 196 
Sagara-kiind, 156 
Sagimabrahma, 133 
Sahashra-dlxtlva, 157, 15S 
Sahasram, ill Bihar 297, 298 
Sahitya-Darpxina, or Mirror of Composi- 
tion, 93 

Sa’id Ivhan Bahadui’ 2afliijang, 194, 195 
Saiva sculptures, 189 
Sakait, 137 

Sakaitun, paradise, 162 
Bakya Muni, 215 
Sukitin % Mind, coins of the, 278 
SaligTam, 173 
Salimgadli, 129 
Sainaguting, mountain of, 309 
Sainunia, Imperial family of, 25 
Sama Veda, 131 
SttmJmndhadnUt, 92 
Saniblialagiumn., 1 73 
Samdhaka, 173 
Samogar, btittlo of, 128 
Sainuda Miitit, a Bhxl deity, 349 
Sanchx, 215 

Sangliarakkhita Thera, or Mogallana, tho 
Ceylon Grammarian, 91 
Sankarshana, 1 5 5 
Sankha, 130, 155 

Santa ji, sister of Riimfichandra, 165 

Stintosh parganah, 190 

Sapnesvari Devi, 170 

Sarah, 200 

Saraxxda^ Khan, 196 

Sarasvati, 167 

Sarayd River, ISO 

Saxiputta, called also Sxla Thera, 91 

Sila Thera, 91 

Sai'jd, river of, 130 

Sarktli’ Panjara, 8 

Sax’mast, son of I’tiinad Rai, 195 

Satadi'ii, 167, 173 

Satrughna, 142, 163 ; — kund, 1,66 

Sangpu, river, 284>i, 

Sanknat, a part of Bengal, not identlde.d, 
^285 

Saiitaloka, a name of hoavtm, 1(}3 
Santosh, identified with Muhiganj, 284, 
285 

Bawdiiih i AMari, 304 

Sayambhmia Mann, eldest son of Brahma, 

130 

Sayyid ’Abdullah Barha, 129 
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Sayyid Alimadj 278, 283^?-. 

Sayyid Hnsaiii ’AH Khan Barha, assassina- 
tion of, 129 

Sayyid Khan Jahan Barha, 195, 198 

Sajyid Liitf ’AH, 195, 197 

Sayyid Firuz, 200 

Semropterns Jimbriatus, 332 

Seiunis paUmruMj 332 

Seitmts macnirouies, 332 

Sehastieii Manriqne, 181 

Sehorghat, 130 

Sen dynasty, 188 

Sindh, 173 

Sesha, 158 

Seshanaga, 138 

Shah Husain, son of Ku’izznddin Mah- 
nihd, 32, 35, 37 
Shahjahan, 124 ; corn of, 127 
Shah Mu’izzuddih, father of Sh0i Husain, 
33 

Shahpur, battle of, 129 ; 193 
Shah Sultan Hazrat Auliya, of Mahasthan, 
183 

Shah QuH Khiln, 195 
Shah Shiija’ ul Mulk, 34 
Shaikh Batani, 33 
Shaikh Farid, 196 

Shanisuddln, son of Ziilfaqar Khd/n, 195 
Sharlfahad, mint town of, 296 
Shergarh, 296 
Sherpiir Mtirchah, 292, 300 
Sher Shah, 31, 37, 294, 300 
Shindoos, tribe of the, 46 
Shikarpur, 292 

Shou, another name for Khyeng, 46 
Shiikur, 173 

Shuki Grosain, of Kiich Bihar, 306 
SianI, son of Ibrahim, 37 
SIbsagar district, 307 
Sijjo, or Doiang Elver, 309 
Sikandar Sur, 193 
Sil Hako, 282;?. 

Sila Devi, daughter of Barasiirama, 185 
Silenus, on Indian sculptures, 214 
Sindli Sagar Buah, 210 
Singiir Kadi, 299 
Singphus, tribe of, 307 
Sintengs, tribe of, 307 
Sisunag, of the family of the kings of 
Magadlia, 183 
Sita-kunda, 151, 167 
SItakup, called also Jnana-kup, 148 
SItala Devi, 160 
SItala Mata, a Bhil deity, 349 
Sitekema, moxmtain of, 309 
SIwI in Sindh, 30 
Siva, 132 
Biyalkot, 195 
Skanda Purahas, 130 
Smith, Vincent A., on popular songs of 
the liamlrpur District, Bundelkhand, 
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Solimanv&s, (Sallmbabad), 181 
Sokhain, 140, 142 
Sona, 167 

Snr, a tribe of Afghans, 28 
Srotas, river, 170 
Stamhhan or Pryoga, 1-51 
sthans, or platforms of stone, dedicated to 
Mahadeva, 348 

Snbodhalankara, “ Easy Ehetoric,” 91, 92, 
93 

Sndarsana Chakra, 130, 131, 138 
Sngriva, 140, 142 ; — kuiid, 140 
Snlaiman mountains, 36 
Snlaimanabad, 300 
Snlaimanshahi, 300 
Snlaiman KararanI, of Bengal, 295 
S'ulvaparisishta, ascribed to Katvayana, 
229 

S'ulvasutras, on the, 227 
Sumantra, 142 
Sumitra-kund, 152 

Sumitra, house o:^ where Lakhsman and 
Satrughna were born, 148, 154 
Sunargaon, 4, 300, 303, 305 
Sunkardal, 292 
Sui’, son of Isma’Il, 36 
Sura Pal, 191 

Sni'ajgarh, near Munger, battle of, 295, 
300 ’ 

Suraj-kund, 159, 164 

Sdraj Mail, 193, 194 

Smashtra, 142 

Sm' dynasty, end of, 302 

Snrubha, 141 

Surya-bansI rajas, 131 

Bn Sen, first of the Sen Kings, 3 

Sits ImUcus, 332 

Sut, killed by Balarama, 148 

SutBul, 141 

Sntlkshiia Muni, 147 

Suvama-lfhanah, or Sonakbar, 148 

SugTiva-kund, 168 

Svaha, 163 

Svargadvara, 163 

Svayam, 173 

1 ABAQ,AT-i Kagirl, 24, 25, 31, 286«. 
Tabrln, son of ’Abdur Eashid, 33 
Tahirpur, 287, 202 
Taittniya Sarahita, 229 
Tdj zil-Mad^ir^ 276, 280 
Taj Khan KararanI, 295, 296 
Takht MaU, 193 

Takht-i-Sulaiman, the name of the mosque 
on the Alti HiU, 20, 21 
Tammery, the old name of Kiirpur, 193 
Tand^ 210, 296 
Thragarh, 194, 199, 200 
Taraka mantra, 142 
Tdrikh i Ddudi^ 300, 303 
Tdri7ch4^‘ Tamin I, 2 S 
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TdriJch^i--Edfz 31 

Tiirihh-i^Khurdsdn^ 33 
TdriM-i-Eisktt->i>>Jfm^ 3 1 

TdriM-kSher SkaM, S 4 ‘>.94/^. 

Taz'ki?'at-til Abrdr, 31 
Tliomas, E, ‘ C-liroiiiclcs', 297;/. j Initial 
Coinage of 'Bengal, 284;/. 

TEora Nadi, 294//. 

Tliiir Mata, deity of, 349 
Tibbat, inyasion of, by Muliammad Baldit- 
ydr, 277, 283 
Tibdii, 198, 199 
Tiki, river of, loO 
Tilodald, river, 150 
TMuit, 282, 284 
Ti'sta, or Trisrota, river of, 283 
Todar MaU, 296 
Tons, 167 
Torpon-digM, 1 

Tosi, 0., description of the East Indies, 182 
Trepurdri Mahadeva, 165 
Tret5. Yiiga, 130 
Tributary Mahalls, 285 
Trimurti, personiiication of tlio Yedas, 
159 

Tukaroi, or Mnglnilinari, battle of, 296 
Tulsiganga, 190 
Tnndiiluk Brahman, 170^ 

Tuzul?: i Jahangiri, edited by Sayyid 
Ahmad, 283/?. 


U BAYGIEI, or Siimise Hill, in Katak, 
' ' 22 ' ' 

TJjjain, 162 
Hjjayini, 173 
TJkhars, (waste lands) 173 
IJtpalaran 3 ^a, 173 

Ulugh Iqrar Khan, mosque of, 291 

Umardan, capital of dajnagar, 285, 286 

Urhad, 173 

Urstis labzatiiSj 332 

Ursiis tibetanm, 332 

Urvashi, 152 ; — ku:^d, 152 

UshaPal, 190 

aTsman Khan, 305 


' Vardba-Mihira, 15 
Yarchcha, 155 
Varddhana, 7 

Yarddhanakiiti, 7, 188, 282 ; rub> Bar- 
dhaixkot 
Yanina, 140 
Yasha, t, 163 

Yasislitba Muni, 130, 131, 135, 142, 148; 

--kuiul, 156 
Yazirpilr, 292 
Viverra Zihetha^ 332 
Yidya Devi, 151 

VidyCi-Pitlia, 151, also called Siddlia- Pi tha. 
Vidyit-kimd, 151 
Yiglmesrai\ 141, 143 
Yigraha Pal Deb, 3, 1S7, 191 
Yindhya Tirtha, 1G7 
Yii’a Sunkay, protector of Ayodliya, 141 
Yirata, king, 184 
Yirtra Asur, 160 
Yishnu, 130, 132, 133 
Yishnu Purana, 18 
Yislinuhari, in Ayodhya, 136, 155 
Yisva Kanna, 131 
Yisvasarma, 155 
Yisvajit, sacrifice of, 148 
Yiswanatha Kaviraja, 93 
Vocabularies, of several Naga tribes, 216, 
338 ; Kliyeng, 59 ; Bliil, 3 
Yriliaspati-kund, 153 
Yrisha, son of M;idhu, IS 
Y’vittodava, a woik by Bangkarakkhii.a, 
91,92*' 

Yijagaixita, 228 

WoOBTHORPE, Lioiit. R, G., 327 

YaMA, called Chitra-CTiipta, liO, UO 
Y'ama-ioka, 158 
Y'amima, 167, 171 
Yayur Yeda, 229 

Y'ajna Yedf, (the place of sacrifice) 150 
Y'Onus, son of Siu', 37 
Ydsuf ShMi, of Bengal, 293 


V AIKUNTHA, chief mansion of Yish- 
nu’s paradise, 131 

Yaitarani, (the destroyer of sins) 158 
Yajar Mata, a Bhfl village, 349 
Yamadeva, 148, 156 


ZAMI'N-Bawar, 194 
Zuhak, the Tazx, founder of the Sultans of 
Ghur, 29, 32, 33, 35 
Zulfi Aixunzan, 107 
Zulfaqar Khan, 195 




